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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


HIS book is not intended to be a complete syntax of New 

Testament Greek ; its aim is to present the main features of that 
subject for the benefit of students in Theological Colleges and of those 
who take up the study of Greek towards the end of their school life, or 
after they have left school, chiefly with a view to reading the New 
Testament, 

It is founded wholly on the Greek of the New Testament, but it is 
hoped that it may be useful to those who expect to read a little 
Classical Greek as well. It seems to the writer that those who do not 
begin to learn Greek early, and who do not expect to make a thorough 
study of the Classical authors, may best begin the study of the 
language with the New Testament. The style of the writers of the 
Gospels and the Acts is very simple, and may generally be translated 
straight into English, while the style even of such a simple Classical 
author as Xenophon needs considerable adaptation. Moreover the 
vocabulary of such books as the Gospel and Epistles of St John is so 
limited that the student is not burdened at the beginning of his 
course with a long, and daily increasing, list of new words. Most of 
the words which he meets with are easily learnt from their frequent 
repetition. 

Care has been taken to indicate all deviations from Classical usage, 
and occasional notes have been added on usages which are confined 
to, but common in Classical Greek. 

Some of the rules are illustrated by Latin! as well as by Greek 
examples. The student probably has some knowledge of Latin, and it 
is believed that these examples will help him to remember the Greek 
rules either as parallels or contrasts. 

The section on English Grammar covers, as far as possible, the 
ground which is common to English, Latin, and Greek Grammar. 

Everything in it should be known by those who take up the study 
of any language, other than their own, before they begin that study. 

1 The Latin quotations are generally taken from the Vulgate; but in 
a few instances the version of Beza published by the Bible Society has been 
used instead. 
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It is hoped that this preliminary section, if it does not convey any 
fresh information to the student, may at least serve to remind him 
of what he knows already, and to indicate those points of English 
Grammar which must be thoroughly understood by anyone who wishes 
to study Greek or Latin to any profit. 

The chapter on Prepositions is placed at the beginning of the 
second part of the book because Prepositions are of such frequent 
occurrence, and an exact acquaintance with their meaning is of such 
importance to correct translation, that it is well to master them 
thoroughly as soon as possible. 

In writing the first edition of this book the author received much 
valuable help from his friend the Rey. W. L. Walter, at that time Vice- 
Principal of St Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, and some kind assistance 
in the final revision from the late Professor Moulton, whose untimely 
death was such a loss to New Testament scholarship. 

In the compiling of subsequent editions many useful suggestions 
made by the Rev. G. H. Casson of the Theological Hall, Mengo, Uganda, 
and other friends were adopted. 

In the last edition a brief summary of the explanation given by 
Dr Burney in his Aramaze Origin of the Fourth Gospel of the peculiar 
uses of iva to be found in the Gospels has been added. Dr Torrey of 
Yale University in his new translation of the Gospels and in his book 
Our Translated Gospels has added many arguments to those of Dr Burney 
to prove that the peculiar Greek to be found in the Gospels (and nowhere 
else) is “translation Greek.” 

The satisfactory explanation that he gives of many obscure verses 
in the Greek of the Gospels makes his theory both interesting and 
valuable, 

Before beginning to use this book the student is expected to be 
familiar with the declensions of the nouns, pronouns and adjectives 
commonly given in elementary Greek grammars and with the conjuga- 
tion of the verbs. The author’s Llements of New Testament Greek 
published by the Cambridge University Press gives what is required 
with exercises and simple pieces for reading. 

The principal books which were consulted in the preparation of this 
work were Professor Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, Dr Blass’ Grammar of 
New Testament Greek, Professor J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena, Professor 
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Burton’s Moods and Tenses of New Testament Greek, the Rev. E. A. 
Abbott’s How to Parse and Parts of Speech and the Parallel Grammar 
Series, 

To the authors of all these books the writer wishes to express himself 
deeply indebted. 

In the later editions some use has been made of the report of the 
Committee on Grammatical Terminology. 

The selections from the Fathers of the second century and from 
other writers placed at the end of the book are especially commended 
to the attention of those who wish to attain some mastery of New 
Testament Greek. It is fatally easy to think that one knows Greek, 
because one can translate the New Testament; but the fact that the 
English version-is, or should be, familiar to a theological student, before 
he begins to translate it, makes this knowledge more apparent than 
real. 

Those who wish to pursue tbe study further will find some easy 
Patristic Greek in the admirable volumes of the Loeb Library. 

The author will at all times welcome corrections and suggestions. 

HP Vee 


3 Davenport Parx Roap, 
Stockport, 
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GLOSSARY OF GRAMMATICAL TERMS 


ANACOLUTHON (d, negative, and dxodovdéw, I follow). A break in the 
construction of a sentence where a clause is left unfinished and 
one of a new construction begun. Very common in the Epistles 
of St Paul See 2 Tim. iii. 10—11. 

ANALYSIS (dvd, back, and diva, I loose), A loosing or division of a 
sentence into its parts :—Subject, Predicate, etc. A language like 
English which makes its verb-forms with auxiliary verbs instead 
of with endings is said to be analytical. 

ANOMALY (d, negative, and dpadds, level). A construction which does 
not conform to rule, 

ANTITHESIS (avri, against: r/Onus, I place). Placing a word or clause 
over against another by way of contrast. 

APPOSITION (ad, to: pono, I place). When two nouns or a noun and a 
pronoun are placed together so that the second explains the 
meaning of the first more fully they are said to be in apposition, 
They must always be in the same case. 

Examples: I, your mother, call you. 
William the Conqueror died in 1087. 

ARCHAISM (dpxaios, ancient). An expression belonging to an ancient 
form of any language. 


_CARDINAL (cardo, a hinge). That on which anything hinges, that 
which is important. The name given to the more important 
forms of numeral adjectives, One, Two, Three, etc. from which the 
Ordinal numbers are formed, rst, Second, etc. 


Case (casus, falling). The name given to the various forms which 
nouns etc. assume in Latin and Greek. The Ancients regarded 
the Substantive form of the noun (the Nominative Case) as 
standing upright and the other forms as falling away from it. 
Hence the name Oblique Cases applied to the cases other than 
the nominative, and the term declension or falling away given to 
the list of these cases. 
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CoenatE (con, together: natus, born). Words derived from the same 
root, or even of the same meaning, are said to be cognate. 
Intransitive verbs may take a noun of cognate meaning after 
them which must not be confused with the object. 

Examples: He went his way. I have lived a long life. 

CoMPLEMENT (compleo, I fill up). A word or phrase that fills up the 
meaning of a verb of incomplete predication such as the verb to be. 
Example: He is a man to be thoroughly trusted. 

CoNnJUGATION (con, together: jugo, I yoke). The name given to a 
number of verbs of generally similar inflections joined in one class. 

Consonant (con, together: sono, I sound). Letters that can only be 
sounded together with a vowel. 

Examples: B, C, D. 

Corre.Latives. Words that mutually answer to one another. 
Examples: Where, there, When, then. 

DECLENSION : see Case. 

DipatHone (&, twice: POdyyos, sound). Two vowel-sounds produced 
as one. 

Example: Caesar. 

Exuipsis. The omission of words in a sentence which can be under- 

stood from the context. 


Erymooey (érvpos, true: Adyos, meaning), The science of the true or 
original meaning of words. 
All the Greek and Latin words placed in brackets in this 
glossary show the etymological meaning of the English words. 


EvurHony (ed, well: g@wv7, sound). That which sounds well. Many of 
the varying forms of words are due to the fact that certain com- 
binations of letters were not easy to pronounce and so were 
modified for the sake of euphony. 


GERUND (gero, I carry on). A verbal noun which denotes the carrying 
on of the action of the verb. 
Examples : loving, fearing. 

Iptom (f80s, private, peculiar). A mode of expression peculiar to a 
language. 

INFLECTION (inflecto, I bend). The bending or changing of 4 word 
from its simple form; see Case. 
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METAPHOR (perd, from one to another: ¢épa, I carry). The trans- 
ference of a word properly referring to one set of objects to 
another set of objects. For example, when a ship is said to plough 
a furrow in the sea we are transferring language, which properly 
applies only to the land, to the sea, by metaphor. This use is 
exceedingly common. In dictionaries the abbreviations Metaph. 
Figurat. Transf. (ie. by transference) and Trop, (Tropologice) 
are used to denote the metaphorical or extended meanings of the 
words. These are often the most important, 

MoNOSsYLLABLE (ydvos, alone: ovAdAaBy, @ syllable). A word of one 
syllable. 

Moop: see page 11. 

OBLIQUE: see Case. 


ORDINAL (ordo, order). A numeral adjective which answers the question, 
In which order ?—Second, Third, ete. 


PARENTHESIS (mapa, beside: ¢vOeors, insertion). A word, phrase, or 
sentence inserted in another sentence yet not grammatically 
connected with any word in it. 

Example: Ye were the servants of sin; but now—God be thanked 
—ye are so no more. 


PARTICIPLE (particrpo, I partake). A form of the verb which partakes 
of the nature both of a verb and of an adjective. 

PERIOD (epi, around: 6dds, a way). (1) The full rounded path of a 
complex sentence. (2) A full stop. : 

POLYSYLLABLE (modvs, many: ovAdaB7, syllable). A word of many 
syllables, generally three or more. 

Primary Tenses. The Present, Future, Future Perfect and Present 
Perfect tenses. 

Srconpary Tenses. The Past, Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses. 

SIMILE (similis, like). A sentence or clause expressing the likeness of 
one action to another. 
Example: Then like an arrow swift he flew 

Shot by an archer strong. 

SYLLABLE (ovv, together: Aa®-, take). A group of letters taken 

together to form one sound. 


SyNnTAx (cvv, together: ra&s, arrangement). The science of arranging 
words to form sentences. 


VowEL (Vocalis, having a voice). The letters which can be sounded 
by themselves: A, E, I, O, U, 


PART I 


1. PARTS OF SPEECH 


By parts of speech we mean the various classes under which all 
words used in speaking and writing may be arranged. 

The names of the parts of speech are as follows: 

Noun. Pronoun. Adjective. 

Verb. Adverb. 

Preposition. Conjunction. Interjection. 

The Article, definite and indefinite, is also sometimes classed as a 
separate part of speech. 

A Novwn is the name of anything. (Latin nomen, name.) 

Examples: John, boy, sweetness. 

A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a noun to indicate, or enumerate 
persons or things without naming them. (Latin pro, for: 
nomen, name.) 

Examples: I, you, they, who, that. 

An ADJECTIVE is a word used with a noun to describe, indicate, or 
enumerate what is denoted by the noun, (Latin adjectum, 
a thing thrown to.) 

Examples: Good, many. 

A VeERB is a word by means of which we can make a statement, 
ask a question, or give a command about some person or 
thing. (Latin verbum, a word, so called as being the principal 
word in the sentence. ) 

Examples: I run, we see. 

An ADVERB is a word used with a verb or an adjective or another 
adverb to describe, indicate, or enumerate what is denoted 
by the verb, adjective, or other adverb. 

Examples: Slowly, very, there. 

A PREPOSITION is a word joined with, and generally placed before, a 
noun or its equivalent}, so that the preposition together with 
the noun forms a phrase equivalent to an adverb or adjective. 
(Latin praepono, I place before.) 

Examples: At, with, by. 

A ConsUNCTION is a word that joins together sentences, clauses o1 
words. (Latin conjungo, I join.) 
Examples: And, but, for. 

4 See page 17. 
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Aw INTERSECTION is a word thrown into a sentence to express a feeling 
of the mind. (Latin interjicio, I throw in.) 
Examples: Hallo, ha. 

The Derinite ARTICLE The and the INDEFINITE ARTICLE A are always 
joined with nouns like adjectives. 


2. PARSING 


As this book is intended for older students it has not been thought 
necessary to adopt the method of deriving the reason for the names of 
the different parts of speech from examples. 

This is excellently done in a little book called Hoe to tell the Parts 
of Speech, by the Rev. E. A. Abbott, published by Seeley, which the 
student who is altogether dnacquainted with this subject is advised 
to get. 

A few rules and examples are however given which may be of 
assistance in determining the parts of speech. 

The first principle to be remembered is that no word should ever 
be parsed without careful reference to the function which it performs 
in the sentence where it occurs. 

In English many words having exactly the same form must be 
regarded as entirely different parts of speech, according to the place 
which they occupy in the sentence, and must be translated by wholly 
different words in Latin and Greek, according as their meaning varies. 

For example the word that may be (1) A demonstrative Pronoun. 
(2) A demonstrative Adjective. (3) A relative Pronoun. (4) A Con- 
junction}, 

(1) That is the man. (2) Give me that book. (8) This is the book 
that I want. (4) He said that this was the book. (4) He came that 
he might find the book. 

Again, the word considering may be (1) A verbal noun. (2) A 
participle. 

(1) Considering is slow work. (2) He went away considering the 
matter. 


Many words may be nouns or verbs, according to the place which 
they occupy in the sentence 


1 Consider the meaning of the word that in the following sentence, He 
said that that that that man said was false. 


4 y Sim 
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Some such words are: Bite, fly, rose, scale and sign. 

Other words may be adjectives or nouns, such as: Base, last, stout, 
spring, kind. 

Other words may be adjectives or verbs, such as: Lean, clean, blunt, 
idle, free. 

Remembering then always to consider the word in connection with 
its sentence, the student should ask himself the following questions 
before parsing a word. They will help him to find out what part of 
speech it is. 

(1) Is it the name of anything? 

Then it is a noun. 

(2) Can a noun which is mentioned or thought of before be 

substituted for the word without altering the meaning of the sentence? 
Then it is a pronoun. 

(3) Does it answer any of the questions: What kind? How many ? 
How much? Which? Whose? In what order? with regard to some 
noun ? 

Then it is an adjective. 

(4) Does it make a statement, ask a question, or give a command ? 
Then it is a verb. 

(5) Does it answer the questions How? When? Where? 
Then it is an adverb. 

Note. The words How? When? and Where? are themselves 
adverbs. 

(6) Does it stand before a noun or its equivalent making with it a 
phrase which is equivalent to an adverb or adjective ? 

Then it is a preposition. 

(Another test of a preposition is that it is a word which is not a 
verb but which can stand before him and them, but not before he or 
they.) 

(7) Does it join sentences, clauses or words ? 

Then it is a conjunction. 


The words in the following sentence are parsed as an example. 
The man went quickly down the street and did not turn to his right hand 
or to his left. 


MAN 


WENT 


QUICKLY 


DOWN 


THE 
STREET 


AND 


DID TURN 


NOT 


TO 
HIS 


RIGHT 


HAND 
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| Limits the application of the word 


man. ‘Tells us which man it was, 
i.e. some man already known. 


Is the name of something. 
Makes a statement about the man. 


Qualifies the verb went, tells us how 
he went. 

Stands before the noun street, making 
with it a phrase equivalent to an 
adverb because it qualities the verb 
went, telling us where he went. 

See above. 

Is the name of something. 


Joins together two clauses. 
Makes a statement about the man. 


Qualifies the verb did turn because 
it tells us how he did turn, i.e. not 
at all. 

See down above. 

The noun man’s can be substituted 
for this. 

But it also qualifies the noun hand, 
telling whose hand it is. 


Qualifies the noun hand, telling us 
which hand it is. 
Is the name of something. 


Joins together the two clauses did 
not turn to his right hund and (did 
not turn) to his left. 

See above. ; 

See above. ' 

See above. 


Therefore it is that 
kind of adjective 
to which the 
name Definite 
Article is given. 

Therefore it is a 
noun. 

Therefore it is a 
Verona 

Therefore it is an 
adverb. 

Therefore it is a 
preposition. 


Therefore it is a 
noun. 

Therefore it is a 
conjunction. 

Therefore it is a 
verb. 

Therefore it is an 
adverb. 


Therefore it is a 
pronoun. 
Therefore it is aa 
adjectiveas well. 
Such words are 
called Pronomi- 
nal adjectives. 
Therefore it is an 
adjective. 
Therefore it is a 
noun. 
Therefore it is a 
conjunction. 
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8. NOUNS 


There are four kinds of nouns: 


(1) Proper Nouns. A Proper noun is the name appropriated 
to any particular person, place or thing (Latin proprius, belonging 
to a person). 

Examples: John, Mary, London, England. 


(2) Common Nouns. A Common noun is the name which all 
things of the same kind have in common (Latin communis, belonging 
to all). 

Examples: Boy, girl, town, country. 


(3) Collective Nouns. A Collective noun is the name of a 
number of persons or things forming one body. 

Examples : Committee, jury, army. 

(4) Abstract Nouns. An Abstract noun is the name of some 
quality, state, or action considered apart from the person or thing in 
which it is embodied (Latin abstractus, withdrawn). 

Examples: Goodness, whiteness, purity, servitude, running, 
walking. 


Number, Gender, Case 


Number. Nouns are inflected or changed in form to show 
whether they are singular or plural in number. 

A noun in the Singular number is the name of a single person 
or thing, unless it is a Collective noun (see above). 

A noun in the Plural number is the name of more than one 
person or thing. 


Examples ; Singular Plural 
Horse horses 
Man men 
Ox oxen. 


Gender. In English all names of men or male animals are in the 
Masculine gender, all names of women or female animals are in 
the Feminine gender, all names of things without life are in the 
Neuter gender. Nouns used to denote persons of either sex such as 
parent, sovereign, are said to be of Common gender. 

In Latin and Greek, although all names of men and male animals 
are Masculine, and all names of women or female animals are Feminine, 
names of things without life may be Masculine or Feminine in gender 
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as well as Neuter. The gender of a noun is generally determined by 
the ending of the Nominative Singular. 

Case. Nearly all traces of case-endings have disappeared from 
English nouns. The only surviving ending is that of the Possessive 
or Genitive case which is formed by adding ’s to the end of a noun in 
the singular and s’ to the end of the noun in the Plural. 


Example Nominative Possessive Singular Possessive Plural 
horse horse’s horses’ 


4. ADJECTIVES 


In English, adjectives are never inflected, but have the same ending 
whether they qualify singular or plural, masculine or feminine nouns. 

In Latin and Greek they are inflected to show gender, number, 
and case, 


& VERBS 
Verbs are of two kinds—Transitive and Intransitive. 


(a) Transitive Verbs. Transitive verbs are so called because 
they denote an action which necessarily affects or passes over to 
some person or thing other than the subject of the verb (Latin 
transire, to pass over). 

Examples: I throw, I take. These statements are not complete; 
we ask immediately, What do you throw or take? The name of 
the person or thing affected by the action of the verb must be 
supplied in order to make a complete sentence—J throw a ball, 
I take an apple. The name of the person or thing which is affected 
by the action of the verb is called the direct object. 

A transitive verb is one which must have a direct object expressed 
in order to make a complete sentence. 

Intransitive Verbs. Intransitive verbs are so called because they 
denote an action which does not affect or pass over to any person or 
thing besides the subject of the verb. 

Examples: I stand, The sun shines. These sentences are complete 
statements in themselves. 

Many transitive verbs may also be used intransitively. 

Examples: The dog bit the man. The dog bites. 


(6) Active Voice. A verb is said to be in the Active voice when 
its subject is spoken of as acting or doing something (Latin ago, I act). 
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Passive Voice, <A verb is said to be in the Passive voice when 
its subject is spoken of as suffering or being acted upon (Latin patior, 
I suffer). 

Examples: Active, I love, I was hearing. 

Passive, I am loved, I was being heard. 

N.B. Only Transitive verbs can have a Passive voice. 

There are certain verbs such as J fall, I slip, etc. which do not 
speak of the subject as acting; these are however regarded as Active 
verbs because they are Intransitive. 


(c) Deponent Verbs. In Latin and Greek there are many 
verbs which are called Deponent verbs. These are verbs which have 
the form of Passive verbs, but which are Active in meaning. 

They are called Deponent because they have laid aside (Latin 
depono) &® passive sense and assumed an active. 


Examples: patior, I suffer. dmoxpivopa, 1 answer. 
(@) The English Passive voice of any verb is formed by using the 


proper tenses of the verb to be with the PassivE ParticIPLE (which 
usually ends in ed) of the verb of which we desire to form the Passive 


voice. 


Present simple Active I love. 

Present siinple Passive I am loved. 
Past simple Active I loved. 

Past simple Passive I was loved. 
Future simple Active I shall love. 
Future simple Passive I shall be loved. 


This formation must be carefully distinguished from the use of the 
same Auxiliary verb to be with the Active ParticirL® which forms 
the Continuous Active tenses of the verb. 


Present continuous Active I am loving. 
Past continuous Active I was loving. 
Future continuous Active I shall be loving, 


The student should be able to tell readily what voice, tense, and 
person any English verb is in ; unless he can do this he cannot possibly 
translate from another language with accuracy. 

It is good practice to go through the tenses of an English verb, first 
in the Active, and then in the Passive. 
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(e) Auxiliary Verbs. Auxiliary verbs are verbs which are used 
as aids (Latin awxrilia) to enable other verbs to form moods and tenses, 
which cannot be expressed within the compass of one word. 

Examples: I satu go. I WouLD HAVE gone. I SHALL HAVE BEEN 
sent. 


In English the use of these verbs is very common, no tense in the 
Active Voice except the Past can be formed without them, and they are 
used in every tense of the Passive voice. 

In Latin and Greek they are rarely used. The only verb used in 
these languages as an auxiliary verb is the verb ¢o e. 


Impersonal Verbs. Impersonal verbs are verbs which are not 
used in the first and second persons, but only in the third. 
Examples : It rains, it snows. 


The Copulative Verb, Verbs of Incomplete Predication. 


The verb ¢o be has two meanings : 
(1) It is used in the sense of to exist as in the sentence God 7s. 


(2) It is used to join together two nouns or noun equivalents which 
denote the same person or thing when the person or thing denoted by 
the one is said to be identical with the person or thing denoted by the 
other. 

Examples: William, was Duke of Normandy. Iam the governor. 
This is he. 


As the nouns or noun equivalents joined together by the verb to be 
denote the same person or thing, they must always be in the same 
case. It is grammatically incorrect to say I am him, It is me, because 
him and me are in the Accusative case, and J and zt are in the 
Nominative case. 

It is necessary to observe this rule very carefully in Latin and 
Greek where the Nominative and Accusative cases generally have 
different forms. 

This rule is sometimes stated as follows: 


‘¢The verb ‘to be’ takes the same case after it as before it.” 


The verb ¢o be may also join together a noun or a noun equivalent 
and an adjective, making a sentence which asserts that the quality 
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denoted by the adjective is an attribute of the person or thing denoted 
by the noun or noun equivalent. This adjective always agrees with 
the noun in number, gender and case, in such languages as Latin 
and Greek. 


Examples: The king is proud. He is good. To err is human. 


From its power of joining nouns to other nouns or adjectives the 
verb éo be is called the Copulative Verb. (Latin copulo, I link.) 

It is also called a verb of Incomplete Predication because it does 
not make sense when it stands by itself (except when used in the sense 
of to exist), but requires to be followed by a noun or an adjective which 
is called the Complement, because it fills up the sense (Latin compleo, 
I fill up). 

There are other verbs of Incomplete Predication besides the verb 
to be, some Intransitive and some Transitive. 


Such verbs are: Intransitive—become, seem, appear, etc. 
Transitive—make, declare, choose, think, consider, 
etc. 


When a verb of Incomplete Predication is Intransitive, or Transitive 
and in the Passive voice, the Complement refers to the same person or 
thing as the subject of the sentence, and must therefore be in the 
Nominative case. 


Examples: Peter became an Apostle. 
This place seems healthy. 
He is called our king. 


But when a verb of Incomplete Predication is Transitive and in the 
Active voice, the Complement refers to the same person or thing as 
the object of the sentence, and is therefore in the Accusative case. 


Examples: They made him captain. 
We choose you king. 
You consider me happy. 


This principle is obviously of great importance in Greek and Latin. 


(f) Person and Number. 


The First Person of the verb is used when the speaker is speaking 
of himself. 
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The Second Person is used when the speaker is speaking to 
another person or thing. 


The Third Person is used when the speaker is speaking of 
another person or thing, 


Examples: 1st person, I love. 2nd person, You love. 3rd person, 
He loves. 


The use of the Singular Number denotes that only one person or 
thing is being spoken about. 

The use of the Plural Number denotes that more than one person 
or thing is being spoken about. 


Rule. The verb agrees with its subject in Number and Person. 


Note. The Plural of the second person Yow is almost always used 
in modern English instead of the second person Singular, even where 
only one person is being spoken to. 

But in Latin and Greek the Singular is always used when one 
person is being spoken to. 


(g) Tense. Tenses are forms which verbs assume to show at 
what time the action of the verb is represented as taking place. 

The times when the action may take place are (i) Past, (ii) Present, 
(iii) Future. 

The tenses in English have further subdivisions to show whether 
the action is represented as being (1) continuous or in progress, 
(2) indefinite or simple, (3) perfect or completed. 

Below is a table of the Tenses of an English verb in the Indicative 
Mood with the corresponding tenses of a Greek and Latin verb, given, 
where possible, with the names by which the tenses are generally 
called in Latin and Greek Grammars. 

It will be seen that there are more tense-forms in English than in 
Latin and Greek. 

The Latin and Greek Present stands both for the English Present 
Continuous and Present Simple, and the Latin and Greek Future for 
the English Future Continuous and Future Simple. 

The Latin Perfect has two meanings, one of which corresponds to 
the English Past Simple, and the other to the English Present Perfect 
or Perfect, as it is generally called, 
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TIME 
STATE Past Present Future 
Simple I loved I love I shall love 
Amavi (Perfect) Amo (Present) | Amabo (Future) 
epidnoa (Aorist) ire pirnow 
Continuous I was loving I am loving I shall be loving 
Amabam (Im- Amo (Present) Amabo (Future) 
perfect) Pre purnoco 
epirouv 
Perfect I had loved I have loved I shall have 
Amaveram Amavi (Perfect) loved 
(Pluperfect) mepidnka Amavero 
emedihnkew (Future 
perfect) 
2 ae mepidnoopar 
A = ‘ 


(kh) Moods. Moods are forms which verls assume to show the 
way in which the action or state denoted by the verb is to be regarded, 
ie. if it is a statement or fact, a command, a wish, or a thought. 

The Indicative Mood generally makes a statement, or asks a 
question. 

Examples: He goes. We shallrun. Were you listening? 

The Imperative Mood gives a command. 

Examples: Go. Come. Make haste. 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses a thought or wish rather than 
an actual fact. 

The uses of the Subjunctive Mood are so various, and its use in 
English is so different from its use in Latin and Greek, that it is 
impossible to bring it under any more exact definition. 

The student is warned against connecting any particular English 
meaning with the Latin and Greek Subjunctive, or with the Greek 
Optative such as that I might love, I should, or would, love. 

Practice, and the observance of seemingly arbitrary rules, will alone 
enable him to use these moods correctly. 

The use of tenses formed with may, might, should, would, etc. in 
English is a most unreliable guide to the use of the Subjunctive and 
Optative in Latin and Greek. 
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(t) Participles. Participles are verbal adjectives resembling 
verbs in that they can have subjects and objects, tenses and voices, 
and resembling adjectives in that they can qualify nouns, 

There are two Participles in English—the Active Participle ending 
in ing, and the Passive Participle ending generally in ed or d. 

Examples: Loving, Loved. 


There is also a Past Active Participle formed with the auxiliary 
having and the Passive Participle. 
Example: Having loved. 


The Past Passive Participle is formed with the auxiliary verbs 
having been and the Passive Participle. 
Example: Having been loved. 


The Present Participle Passive is being loved. 

There is no Past Participle Active in Latin except in the case of 
Deponent verbs, nor is there any Present Participle Passive. Both 
however are found in Greek. 

As the verbal noun or Gerund in English ends in ing as well as the 
Active Participle care must be taken to distinguish them. 

If the word is a Participle, it can always be replaced by such a 
clause beginning with a Conjunction or a Relative. 

When it is a verb-noun it cannot be replaced by a clause. 


Examples: (1) Skating is a fine exercise. 
Here skating is a verb-noun and the subject of the sentence. 


(2) I like to see the boys skating. 
Here skating can be replaced by the clause when they are skating, 
and is therefore a Participle. 


(3) There is a dancing bear. 

Here dancing can be replaced by the Relative clause that is dancing. 
Therefore it is a Participle. 

Participles are also used with auxiliary verbs to form certain tenses 
of the verb as shown above. 


(j) Verbal Nouns, Infinitive, Gerund. The so-called Infinitive 
Mood to go, to see, to hear is really a verbal noun. 

The other verbal noun in English is called the Gerund, and ends in 
ing—going, seeing, hearing. 
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Verbal nouns resemble verbs in that they can have a subject and 
an object, tenses and voices: they resemble a noun in that they 
themselves can be the subject or object of another verb. 


Examples of the use of the Infinitive. 

(1) As Subject—7To err is human. Here to err is the subject of 
the sentence. 

As is explained more fully in section 12, sentences in which the 
Infinitive stands as a Subject are more usually expressed in the 
following form with an anticipatory dé standing as the grammatical 
subject before the verb: 


It is human to err. 
It is a pleasure to see you. 
It is advisable to make haste. 


The object of an Infinitive standing as the subject of a sentence 
may be expressed as in the following example: Zo forgive such crimes 
is difficult, or It 1s difficult to forgive such crimes. 

Here such crimes is the object of to forgive. 

The only way in which the subject of an Infinitive standing as the 
subject of a sentence can be expressed in English is by inserting for 
in front of it and making it depend on the predicate of the principal 
clause: /t 7s difficult for a king to forgive such crimes. 


(2) As Object—They desire to live. Here to hive is the Object of 
the verb desire. 

I desire him to live. Here him is the subject of the Infinitive to live 
and the clause him to live is the Object of the verb desire. 

(3) The Infinitive is also used after certain nouns and adjectives 
in an explanatory or epexegetic sense. 

Examples: I have not the heart to do it. 

We are not worthy to gather up the crumbs under Thy table. 

It is time to depart. 

He was not able to answer a word. 

(4) The use of the Gerund is seen in the following examples: 

As Subject—Playing the violin is delightful. 

As Object—He loves playing the violin. 


If the student keeps in mind that the Infinitive and the Gerund are 
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essentially nowns their uses in the various constructions in which they 
occur will explain themselves. 

Note on the form of the English Infinitive. The English 
Infinitive is nearly always found with the preposition fo in front of it. 

This preposition is no part of the Infinitive, but is a relic of the 
Dative case of the verbal noun in Old English. The force of the 
preposition has become so weakened that its presence in the sentence 
is generally quite neglected, and another preposition may even be put 
in front of it, as for example— What went ye out for to see? 

This Dative case of the verbal noun originally expressed purpose, 
and this use still survives in such sentences as I came to see you, He 
went to hear the band. 

The proposition to may be omitted after certain verbs such as may, 
can, shall, bid, let, make, ete. 


Examples: J can do this, Let him go, Make him stay. 
Contrast with these the following examples, Z am able to do this, 
Allow him to go, Force him to stay. 


6. SENTENCES 


A sentence is a group of words expressing a Statement, a Question 
or a Desire (a command, request, entreaty or wish) or an Exclamation. 
(0.4.7.) 


(1) The Subject of a sentence is the word or group of words which 
denotes the person or thing about which a statement is made, a question 
asked or a desire is expressed. 


(2) The Predicate of a sentence is the word or group of words 
which expresses the statement that is made, the question that is asked 
or the desire which is expressed about the person or thing denoted by 
the Subject. 

The Predicate of a sentence must not be confused with the Verb, for 
it includes the Object of the Verb (if any) and also all other words or 
clauses explanatory of the Verb. 

If the Verb in a sentence is Transitive and in the Active voice it 
must have an Object, 
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The Object of a sentence is the word or group of words which 
denotes the person or thing which is affected by the action of the Verb 
or towards which it is directed. 

But “the Sentence and not the Verb is the real unit of speech. 
A speaker thinks in sentences. Most words carry no meaning if spoken as 
isolated units or, at least, no specific meaning. The precise meaning of a 
word isdetermined by the context.” Atkinson, The Greek Language, p. 133. 

The student must therefore make a habit of looking at a sentence 
as a whole first and then picking out the main verb. 

He can then find the Subject of this verb by asking the question 
who? or what? before it. 

The Object (if any) can then be found by asking the question whom? 
or what? after the verb, 


Example: Caesar conquered the Gauls. 
Verb: conquered. 

Who conquered? Caesar. Therefore Caesar is the Subject of the 
sentence. 

Whom did Caesar conquer? The Gauls. Therefore the Gauls is the 
Object of the sentence. 

Either the Subject or the Predicate can be omitted when it can 
easily be supplied from the context. It is therefore possible for a 
sentence to consist of only one word. 

Examples: Go. Come. Thank you. (Subject omitted.) 

Who did this? I, (Predicate omitted.) 

The omission of the Subject often occurs in Latin and Greek 
because the forms of the verbs in these languages leave no doubt as to 
the number and person of the subject. It only occurs in English in 
the Imperative mood. When any part of the sentence is omitted it is 
sometimes said to be understood. 


Every sentence must fall into one of five forms ; 
(1) Subject and Intransitive Verb. 


Example : SUBJECT PREDICATE 
The sun shines. 
(2) Subject, Transitive Verb, Object. 
Example : SUBJECT PREDICATE 
Verb Object 


Caesar conquered the Gauls, 
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(3) Subject, Transitive Verb, two Objects. ” 


Example : SvuBJEcT PREDICATE 
Verb Indirect Object Direct Object 
Socrates taught Plato philosophy. 


(4) Subject, Copulative Verb or Intransitive Verb of Incom.- 
plete Predication, Predicate Noun or Adjective. 


Example : SuBJECT PREDICATE 
Verb Predicate Noun 
William was a king. 
Verb Predicate Adjective 
He as happy. 
Alexander was called great. 


(5) Subject, Transitive Verb of Incomplete Predication, 
Object, Predicate Noun or Adjective. 


Example: SuBsEct PREDICATE 
Verb Object Predicate Noun 
Tyranny makes men slaves. 
Verb Object Predicate Adjective 
They _— call him happy. 


Note. As was mentioned above the Predicate of a sentence is not 
necessarily identical with the verb. It includes the verb and the 
object or complement with all the words which qualify them. 

Any part of a sentence may be amplified or extended by the 
addition of qualifying words. The learner must get into the habit of 
picking out the Verb and Subject first, and then finding out to which 
of the above forms the sentence, which he is going to translate, 
belongs. 

Take for example the following sentence : 


CaxzsaR, the great Roman general, completely conqueRED the 
Gauls, the inhabitants of modern France, at the siege of Alesia. 


This is a sentence of form 2 with amplifications. 

A noun or pronoun may be amplified or extended in meaning by an 
adjective or an adjective equivalent. 

A verb, an adjective, or an adverb may be amplified or extended in 
meauing by an adverb or an adverb equivalent. 
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7. EQUIVALENTS 


The Noun, the Adjective, and the Adverb may be replaced by other 
parts of speech which can do the same work in the sentence, 

& word doing the work of a different part of speech, or a group 
of words doing the work of a single part of speech, is called an 
squivalent. 

A group of words forming an equivalent, and not having a subject 
or predicate of its own is called a phrase. 

In the example in the last section the words the great Roman general, 
inhabitants of modern France and at the siege of Alesia are all Phrases, 

A group of words forming an equivalent and having a subject and 
predicate of its own is called a clause. 

Example: Caesar, who was a great Roman general, completely 
conquered the Gauls, who inhabited modern France, when he took Alesia. 
Here all the groups of words in italics are Clauses. ‘ 


Noun Eguivarents. A noun equivalent may be 


(1) Apronoun. Yow are happy. Jam miserable. 
(2) A verb-noun, an Infinitive or Gerund. Ilike¢orun. Sleeping 
is pleasant. 
(3) An adjective. 
Both wise and foolish know this. 
(4) A clause, generally called a noun or substantival clause. 
That you have wronged me doth appear in this. 
I see that you know him. 


ADJECTIVE Equivatents. An adjective equivalent may be 
aati te deel 


(1) <A verbal adjective or participle, or a participial phrase. 
A loving mother. A loved spot. Wesaw a man carrying wood. 
(2) A noun in apposition. 
Queen Victoria, Edward the peacemaker. 
(3) A noun preceded by a preposition, or in the possessive case. 
The Houses of Parliament. 
Maids Causeway. 
The King of Britain. (Compare His Britannic Majesty.) 
Dogs for hunting. 
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(4) An Adjectival Clause. 
The horse which I saw is there. 


ADVERB EquivatEnts. An adverb equivalent may be 


(1) A noun preceded by a preposition. 
He lives an the woods, 
He walked for sx hours. 


(2) A noun sometimes qualified by an adjective, but without a 
preposition. 
He died last night. 
They went home. 
We hope to live many years. 


(3) An Adverbial clause. 
I will see you when you come. 
I have come zn order to see him. 
I will see you 7f you come. 
(4) A participle or a participial phrase. 
We stood amazed. 
Hearing this I went home. 
The sun having set we went to rest. 
(5) An Infinitive. 
We came éo see the spectacle. 
He is too foolish ¢o be trusted. 


8. SENTENCES SIMPLE AND COMPLEX 


A simple sentence is a sentence which contains a single subject 
and a single predicate. 

Two or more clauses which are not dependent on one another, but 
which make equally important and independent statements, are said 
to be combined by coordination, and to form a double or multiple 
sentence. Such clauses are generally joined together by the coordi- 
nating conjunctions and, but, or, for, etc. 

Example: You do this, and I do that. 

A complex sentence is a sentence which contains a principal 
clause and one or more subordinate clauses depending on it, or on one 
another, as noun, adjective or adverb equivalents. 
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It will be found convenient to keep the name sentence for complete 
statements occurring between two full stops. 

Groups of words forming part of a compound or complex sentence, 
and having a subject and predicate of their own, should be called 
clauses. 

Groups of words forming an equivalent to some part of speech, and 
not having a subject and predicate of their own, should be called 
phrases. 


EXAMPLE OF A CompLex SENTENCE. 


When the captain drew near to the coast, he sent some of his men 
to land in order that he might get help, if the other ships, which had 
not yet arrived, should need it. 

(1) Main Clause : he sent some of his men to land. 

Subject: He. Predicate : Sent some of his men to land. 

(2) when the captain drew near to the coast 

is an Adverbial Clause qualifying sent. 
It tells us when he sent the men. 
(3) «in order that he might get help 
is an Adverbial Clause qualifying sené. 
It tells us why he sent the men. 
(4) af the other ships should need it 
is an Adverbial Clause qualifying get help. 
It tells us under what conditions he would need the help. 
(5) which had not yet arrived, 
is an Adjectival Clause qualifying ships. 
It tells us more about the ships. 


9. SUBSTANTIVAL OR NOUN CLAUSES 


A Substantival or Noun Clause is a clause which stands in the 
relationship of a noun to the principal clause or to some other clause in 
a complex sentence, 

(1) As Subject. That he is coming is certain. 

(2) As Object. He said that he was king. (Statement.) 

He commanded that bread should be set before them. (Command.) 
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He besought him that he might be with him, (Petition.) 


Do you know who he is ? | 
He asked how it happened. | (Questions.) 
Tell me where he lives. J 
You see how unjust he ts. (Exclamation.) 


(3) As Complement, or Predicative Noun. 
My hope is that you may succeed. 


When a Noun Clause which is the object of a verb states a fact, it 
is generally called a Dependent Statement. 

When a Noun Clause gives the words of a command or petition, it 
is generally called a Dependent Command or Petition. 

When a Noun Clause begins with an interrogative or exclamatory 
word such as who, what, where, whether, vf, how, it is generally called a 
Dependent Question or Exclamation. 

All the Noun Clauses given above with the exception of the 
Dependent Questions and Exclamations are introduced by the con- 
junction that and contain a finite verb. 

In certain cases however an infinitive or a gerund may be used in 
Noun Clauses instead of a clause introduced by that and containing 
a finite verb. This is natural because the infinitive and gerund are 
verbal nouns. 

The infinitive is used frequently in Noun Clauses in Greek and 
Latin, it is therefore important to see how far the same construction 
prevails in English. 

It is used in English as follows: 

(1) As Subject. To err is human. 

It is a pleasure ¢o see you. (Sce section 12.) 


(2) As Object. I declare him to be guilty. 
We believe him to be cnnocent. 
He commanded them to go away. (Command.) 


} (Statements. ) 


(3) As Complement or Predicative Noun. 
My hope is to succeed. 


The use of the infinitive in a dependent statement is only found 
after a few verbs in English, such as JZ declare, J assert, I procluim, 
I believe, etc. A clause introduced by that is by far the most common 
way of expressing a dependent statement in English, and can be used 
after any verb. 
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The infinitive is frequently used in dependent commands or petitions 
in English, and indeed is the most usual way of expressing them. 

There are certain verbs such as I wish, I hope, I am able, I can, etc. 
which always take an Infinitive as their object. 

These are sometimes called Modal Verbs because they are con- 
sidered to add to the verb new ways of expressing its meaning. 


Examples: I wish to see the king. 
We hope to live many years. 
They can do nothing without you. (See 57.) 


The use of the Gerund is seen in such sentences as: 


Subject: Healing the sick is a noble work. 
Object : I deny using the expression. 


10. ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 


Adjectival clauses are introduced by the relative pronouns Who, 
Which, That, and their equivalents when, where, such as, etc. and 
qualify some noun in another clause just like an adjective. 


This is the man who sent me. 

This is the man whom I saw. 

We will do this in the evening when we meet. 
This is the place where I was born. 

I can sell you a house such as you require. 


The word to which the relative pronoun refers, and which the clause 
which it introduces qualifies, is called the antecedent. 

In the first two sentences the word the man is the antecedent, in 
the others evening, place, and house. 

A Participle qualifying the Antecedent may take the place of an 
Adjectival Clause. 

We may write : 


I saw a man clinging to a mast, or 
I saw a man who was clinging to a mast. 
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/ 
11. ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


Adverbial Clauses are clauses which stand in the relationship of 
an adverb to the verb in another clause. 


Example: I will do this on condition that you do that. 

Here the clause on condition that you do that qualifies the verb 
Z will do just like an adverb. 

The sentence might have been written : I will do this conditionally. 

Example: I will do this when to-morrow comes. 


Here when to-morrow comes is an adverbial clause qualifying J will do. 
The sentence might have been written : I will do this to-morrow. 


Adverbial Clauses may be divided into eight classes. 
(1) Clauses of Time denoting time when. (Also called Temporal 
clauses. ) 
He ran when he got on the road. 
(2) Clauses of Place denoting place where. (Also called Local 
clauses.) 
He ran where the road was level. 
(3) Clauses of Cause denoting cause. (Also called Causal clauses.) 
He ran because he was late. 
(4) Clauses of Purpose denoting purpose. (Alsocalled Final clauses.) 
He ran that he might get home soon. 
(5) Clauses of Result denoting result. (Also called Consecutive 
clauses.) 
He ran so that he got home soon. 
(6) Clauses of Condition denoting supposition. (Also called Con- 
ditional clauses.) 
He ran 7f he was late. 
(7) Clauses of Concession denoting contrast. (Also called Con- 
cessive or Adversative clauses.) 
He ran although he was early. 
(8) Clauses of Comparison denoting comparison. (Also called 
Comparative clauses.) 
He ran as he was accustomed to do. 
The names given to these clauses in the brackets are still often given 
to them in grammars. They are given here for this reason and not 
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because they have anything else to recommend them, for they are 
sometimes pedantic and obscure. 


The names given to these clauses above are those suggested by the 
Committee of Grammatical Terminology and have the merit of describing 
the nature of the clause to which they are applied without ambiguity. 


THE USE OF PARTICIPLES TO EXPRESS ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

A Participle may be used to express some kinds of Adverbial 
Clauses. Care is often needed to distinguish such participles from 
those which take the place of Adjectival Clauses (see 10 above). 

If the participle can be resolved into a clause consisting of a 
conjunction and a finite verb it is used in place of an Adverbial Clause, 
but if it can be resolved into a clause introduced by a relative pronoun 
it is used in place of an Adjectival Clause. 


Example (1): Knowing this, I returned home. 
Here knowing this obviously means since I knew this and is therefore 
an adverbial clause denoting cause. 


Example (2): I saw a man clinging to a spar half a mile from shore. 

Here clinging to a spar might be replaced by who was clinging to a 
spar. This is a clause introduced by a relative pronoun and clinging 
to a spar must therefore be described as an adjectival clause. 


Example (3): Seeing the man running away, I went after him. 
This might be equally well expressed as follows: 

Since I saw the man who was running away, I went after him. 
When the sentence is put in this form there is no difficulty in analysing 
it. 

Even Relative Clauses are sometimes adverbial if they express 
cause or purpose. 


Example (1). We disliked our master who seemed to take a pleasure 
in punishing us. Here who seemed is equivalent to because he seemed, 
and is an adverbial clause of cause. 


Example (2). They sent men who should spy out the land. 

Here who should spy out the land is equivalent to in order to spy out 
the land, and is an adverbial clause of purpose. 

In analysing complex sentences pay very little heed to the ror, 
but be sure to find out what the MzANINe of the clauses is by putting 
them into other words if necessary. 99 


€ 
-~- al 
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12. PREPARATORY J7 AND THERE 


This construction is so common in English that it seems to require 
special mention. 

The subject is nearly always put before the verb in English ; indeed, 
as English nouns have no case endings to distinguish the subject from 
the object, the order of words in a sentence is the only way in which 
the subject can be distinguished from the object. 

But in certain cases, especially where the subject of the sentence is 
in the infinitive mood, the subject is placed after the verb. 

Then the pronoun 7 is placed before the verb to act as a preparatory 
subject and to show that the real subject is coming. 


Example: It is good to walk in the way of righteousness. 
Here the real subject is to walk in the way of righteousness, and 
ts good is the predicate. 


Zt is the preparatory subject, or the grammatical subject as it is 
sometimes called. 


The adverb ¢here is used in the same way especially when the verb 
in the sentence is part of the verb ¢o be. 
Example : There was once a boy who lived on an island. 


In this sentence the subject is a boy. There should be parsed as a 
preparatory adverb. 


Neither of these constructions exist in Latin or Greek. 
The Latin or Greek for the examples given above are as follows: 


Bonum est ambulare in via justitiae. 
kaddv €ore mepumateiy ev tH 6d@ THs SiKaLocuYNS. 


Olim fuit puer qui insulam ‘habitabat, 
iv more mais Os KaT@Ke vijcov. 
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PART II 
THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


THE Greek language had its origin in the speech of that branch of 
the Aryan race which settled in the country which we call Greece. 
These people called themselves Hellenes, and their country Hellas. It 
consists of a number of small plains divided from one another by steep 
mountain ridges or by arms of the sea. From the formation of the 
country it resulted that each of the tribes which inhabited these plains 
formed a separate state, and spoke a different dialect. The most 
important of these dialects was the Attic dialect. This was spoken 
by the inhabitants of Attica, the little strip of country in which 
the famous city of Athens was situated. 

The importance of this dialect was not due to the size of Attica, or 
to the extent of the Athenian empire; but to the celebrity of the 
Athenian men of letters, whose writings were the accepted models for 
all Greece. 

All Grammars of Classical Greek, unless they are specially written to 
illustrate some dialect, are founded on Attic Greek, and deviations from 
it are treated as exceptions to rule. 

After the conquests of Alexander in the 4th cent. B.c., Greek 
gradually became the common language of all the various nations 
inhabiting the countries surrounding the Eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

The victorious army of Alexander carried the Greek language to 
the inland parts of Asia Minor, to Syria, Palestine and Egypt. 
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The colonies which the Greek states had planted at an earlier stage 
of their history had carried the language to the coast of Asia Minor, to 
the islands of the Aegean Sea, to Sicily and to the South of Italy. 

After the Roman conquest of Greece the admiration which the 
Romans felt for the language and literature of that country, and the 
convenience of the language for trading purposes, caused it to be 
very commonly spoken in Rome itself. 

But the Macedonian conquests had not only opened up the East to 
Greek influence ; they also broke down the barriers which separated 
one Greek state from another. Men of all the Greek tribes met in 
Alexander’s army or followed in its train. They soon felt the need of 
a new manner of speech by means of which they could communicate 
readily with one another, and so a new dialect was formed from those 
elements which the old dialects had in common. The literary celebrity 
of Attic Greek gave its forms a preponderance in the new common 
dialect ; but the latter contained many expressions, which would not 
have been tolerated in Attic, and dropped many peculiarities of diction 
and niceties of phrase, which had been found necessary by the highly 
cultivated Athenian writers, but which were not required for purposes 
of ordinary intercourse. 

This Common Dialect, or the xoww7, as it is generally called, became 
the regular means of communication among the nations comprising the 
Eastern part of the Roman Empire, and between them and Rome. 
We find the Apostle Paul writing to the Roman Church in Greek, and 
Clement, Bishop of Rome in the first century, writes to the Corinthians 
in Greek. The Shepherd of Hermas and many of the inscriptions 
in the Catacombs are written in the same language. 

In Egypt the language was thoroughly domesticated. 

The papyri, which are being discovered in Egypt, and which 
have thrown such a valuable light on the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment, represent the letters and business documents of people of all 
classes. 

The Septuagint, or Greek Version of the Old Testament, was 
produced at the court of the Ptolemies for the benefit of the Greek- 
speaking Jews of Egypt, and was soon used even in Palestine and 
Rome, as we can see from the quotations in the New Testament and in 
the letter of Clement of Rome. 

The Greek of the New Testament is the Greek of this common 
dialect. 


xX 
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Until a few years ago it was universally held that the peculiarities 
of New Testament Greek were due to the fact that the writers were 
accustomed to speak in Aramaic, and to read Hebrew. 

But recent discoveries of inscriptions from all parts of the Greek- 
speaking world and of papyri from Egypt have made it plain that most 
of these peculiarities existed in countries where there could be no 
suspicion of Aramaic influence. It is now generally allowed that the 
New Testament was written in the ordinary Greek in common use in 
Palestine in the time of Christ, which would be perfectly intelligible 
to any person of average education in the countries to which the Gospel 
first penetrated. Its diction is however much influenced by the 
Septuagint, as might be expected from the nature of the subjects 
treated, and from the familiarity of its writers with that version of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The chief points in which New Testament Greek differs from Attic 
Greek are as follows : 


(1) The complete disappearance of the Dual. 
(2) The almost entire disappearance of the Optative, 


(3) The great extension of the use and meaning of clauses intro- 
duced by iva. 


(4) The extension of the use of 7. 


(5) The substitution of the regular endings of the verbs in -w for 
those of the verbs in -yxz in certain cases. 

(6) The general simplification of sentence-construction, and the 
frequent use of a simple «ai or d¢ to join sentences or clauses, 
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PREPOSITIONS 


1. Prepositions were originally Adverbs, and are so still when they 
are compounded with verbs. Most of the local and other relations 
which are now expressed by a Preposition followed by the Accusative, 
Genitive, or Dative case of a noun or pronoun were originally expressed 
by the use of a suitable case of the noun or pronoun alone. 

In the language from which Greek was derived there were cases 
which, when standing by themselves, sufficed to denote local, temporal 
and other derived relations. 

The Accusative case denoted extension, or motion towards. 

The Ablative case denoted separation, or motion from. 

The Locative case denoted the place where, or rest at. 

The Instrumental case denoted the means by which an action was 
accomplished, and it had also an idea of association. 

In that form of the Greek language with which we are acquainted 
we find the form which we call the Genitive case used to express the 
meaning of the Ablative case as well as its own proper meaning. 

The form that we call the Dative case expresses the meanings of 
the Locative and Instrumental cases as well as its own. 

We are therefore justified in saying, as a practical rule, that the 
Genitive in Greek denotes motion from, and that the Dative denotes 
rest at, and also can be used to express the Instrument of an action, 
although these are not the proper original meanings of these cases. 

As we have already stated, the Accusative denotes motion 
towards. 

These cases called in the help of Adverbs to make their meaning 
more precise, and, when these adverbs had become fixed in this use by 
custom, they were treated as a separate part of speech, and called 
Prepositions. 

Prepositions do not, properly speaking, “govern” the cases which 
they precede. The case is really the governing element in the expression : 
the Preposition only serves to make clear the exact sense in which 
itis used. But as language developed, the Prepositions mastered the 
cases. As the horse in the fable called in the man to help him against 
the stag, and allowed him to get on his back, and then found that he 
himself had lost his liberty, so the cases called in the help of the 
Prepositions, and then found themselves weakened, and finally de- 
stroyed. In Modern Greek, Italian, French, and English the cases 
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have disappeared, wholly, or in part, and the Prepositions do the work 
which they once did. 

For example we say of a man where the Greeks said dvépdémov and 
to a man where the Greeks said dvépa7e. 

In the Greek of the New Testament we can see this process going 
on. Prepositions are used with the case of a noun, where the case 
alone sufficed in Classical Greek. 

For example the simple Dative was used in Classical Greek to 
express the Instrument; but in later Greek ¢y with the Dative was 
so used. 

Example: Lord, shall we strike with the sword ? 

KUpte, ef mard&opev év payaipn ; Lk. xxii. 49. 

In estimating the meaning of a Prepositional phrase (i.e. a Pre- 
position followed by a noun) the proper course to adopt is first to 
‘consider the force of the case of the noun and then to add to this the 
root meaning of the Preposition. The combination of the two ideas 
will generally explain the meaning of the phrase. 

If the proper force of the case is always kept in view, it will explain| 
how the same preposition can have such wholly different meanings with} 
different cases. 

We may see the joint influence of the case of the noun and the root 
meaning of the Preposition best by considering some Preposition that 
is used with all three cases. 

For example rapa means beside. 

When it is used with the Accusative it denotes morion To beside 
and motion alongside of, hence it gets the derived meanings of contrary 
to, beyond. 4] @ 

Examples: And having departed from thence, Jesus went to the | 
side of the Sea of Galilee. 

kai peraBas exeiOev 6 'Incovs 7AOev mapa thy Oddaccav ris Tadudaias. 

Mt. xv. 29. 

And as he sowed some fell by the way side. 

kal €v T@ OTeElpely avTov a pev Erecev mapa THY dv. 

Mt. xiii. 4. 

When it is used with the Genitive it denotes Morion From beside. 

Example: And they knew truly that I came forth from thee. 

kai éyvooav adnas dre mapa cov e&ndOov. Jn. xvii. 8. 

_ When it is used with the Dative it denotes rust beside and is 
translated near. 


7 
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Example: Jesus...taking a child, set him near himself. 

*"Inaois...€miraBopnevos madiov gatnoev atta map €avto. Lk. ix. 47 

By analysing the following examples in the way suggested in the 
English rendering below the force both of the Preposition and the case 
may be clearly seen. 


eis THY TOL, to the city inwards. 

am avrov. from him away. 

€v T@ TOT. at the place within. 

ovy avTa. in association with him. 


2. The uses of the Prepositions given in the following table are 
those which occur most frequently in New Testament Greek. 

The use of Classical Greek is somewhat different. 

The meaning printed in capitals after each Preposition may be 
regarded as indicating the root meaning of the Preposition ; it also 
generally indicates the meaning of the Preposition when compounded 
with averb. Thestudent is advised to master these meanings thoroughly 
by learning them by heart, and to pick up the derived meanings in the 
course of his reading, remembering what has been stated above as to 
the importance of the meaning of the case in deciding the meaning of 
a Prepositional phrase. 

It may be well to add that it is sometimes difficult to trace the 
steps by which some of the derived meanings of the Prepositions have 
been reached: this is especially the case with some of the meanings of 
card with the accusative, and ei with the genitive. 

Such peculiar meanings must be learnt as idioms. 


3. Prepositions connected with the Accusative only. 

dvd. UP. Occurs only in the New Testament in such phrases as 
ava dnvdpiov a penny each, ava pécov in the midst. 

eis. INTO (to the interior), to, with a view to, for. 

4. Prepositions connected with the Genitive only. 

avri. OVER AGAINST, instead of, in return for. 

dé. AWAY FROM (from the exterior). 

ek. out oF (from the interior). 

mpd. IN FRONT OF, before of place or time. 


5. Prepositions connected with the Dative only. 

ev. IN of place or time, among. In the N.T. with or by of the 
instrument or agent, 

avy. TOGETHER WITH. 


6. Prepositions connected with the Accusative and Genitive. 
did. THROUGH. With Accusative on account of, owing to. 
With Genitive through, throughout, by means of. 
kata. DOWN. With Accusative down along, through, during, with 
regard to, according to, also distributively as kar’ 
eros year by year. 
With Genitive down from, down upon, against. 
perd. Aamona. With Accusative after. 
With Genitive wrth, among. 
mepi. AROUND. With Accusative about, around of place or time. 
With the Genitive about, concerning, on account of. 
tmép. OVER. With Accusative above, beyond. 
With Genitive on behalf of, for the sake of, con- 
; cerning. , 
td. UNDER. With the Accusative under. 
With the Genitive under the influence of, hence by 
of the agent after passive verbs. 


7. Prepositions connected with the Accusative, Genitive and 
Dative. 
etl. upon. With Accusative Upon (placed on), up to, as far as. 
With Genitive on, in the presence of, in the time of. 
With Dative on, at, on account of, in addition to. 
mapd. BESIDE. With Accusative to the side of, beside, beyond, 
contrary to. 
With Genitive from beside, from (of persons). 
With Dative near (generally of persons), 
mpos. TOWARDS, With Accusative towards, up to, in reference to, 
NEAR. with regard to, with in the sense of near. 
With Genitive from (only once in N.T. in sense 
of for, Acts xxvii. 34). 
With Dative at, close to (rare in N.T.). 
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APPENDIX TO SECTION I 
PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION: FOR REFERENCE ONLY 


The meaning of prepositions when compounded with verbs, nouns, 
etc. is not always the same as that which they have when they are 
connected with the case of a noun. Examples of some important 
compound words are given below. 


4 
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In cases where the meaning of the compound word is very different 
from that of the simple word it is printed in capitals. 


dpot: Root meaning around. Only occurs in composition in N.T. 
dppuBarrdecy to throw round, 


ava: (1) Root meaning up. 


avaBaivew to go up. 

dvéxew to hold up, Mid. to hold one’s self firm, bear 
with, TO ENDURE. 

aviotavat to cause to stand up. 

avaxew Oat to lie up, recline, sit at table. 


(2) Over again, anew, thoroughly. 
dvaytyyooKey TO READ. 


avamavew to give rest to thoroughly, to refresh. 
dvacravpovv to crucify afresh. 
(3) Back, backwards, to and fro. 

avakpivew to judge by looking through a series of particulars, 
to examine, to interrogate. 

avaminrew to fall back, to lean back, to recline. 

dvaorpéey to turn back, to walk to and fro, to pass one’s 
time, TO DWELL, TO BEHAVE ONE’S SELF. 

avaorpodhn CONDUCT. 


dvrt. (1) Root meaning opposite, against, over against. 


avridtkos an opponent in a law suit. 

avréxeuv to hold before or against. Mid. to keep one’s self 
opposite anyone, TO CLEAVE TO, 

avrueyey to speak against. 

avrixero Oat to be set over against, oppose. 

avrixpiotos Antichrist. 


(2) Requital. 

dvrarodiéva to repay, requite. 
(3) Substitution. 

avOvraros a Proconsul. 


dé : (1) Root meaning away from. 


am épxopat to depart from. 
dmoxadirteyv to withdraw a cover from, uncover. 
am oxpivew to give a decision from one’s self, Mid. and Pass. 


Aor. TO ANSWER. 
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drodoyeicda _—‘ to talk one’s self off from a charge, defend one’s 


self. 
(2) In an intensive sense. 
dméyew to have to the full, also in sense (1) to be away, to 
be distant, Mid. to hold one’s self off from, 
abstain. 
arokTeivey to kill. 
dmoAdvvat to destroy. 
(3) In the sense of the Latin re, back again. 
amodidovat to give back, Mid. to give away for one’s own 


advantage, TO SELL. 
amoAapBavew to take back, recover. 


Sia: (1) Root meaning through. 


diepyer Oar to go through. 
(2) Continuity of time or completeness of action. 
Srapeév ey to remain or continue. 


diaxaOapifew to cleanse throughly. 
(3) Distribution or separation. 

Stax piverv to separate, make distinctions, learn by discri- 
mination, decide, Mid. be at variance with one’s 
self, HESITATE, DOUBT, to distribute. 

(4) Transition or change. 


OvaBadrevv to throw across, TO SLANDER. 
diaroyeic ba to think different things, argue, discuss, 
OvadAaooev to change, reconcile. 
eis: Root meaning into. 
ciaépyev Oa to go into. 
éx: (1) Root meaning out of, from inside. 
éxBadrew to cast out. 
ef€pxerOau to come out. 
erkAnola a body of men called out from their homes, an 
assembly, a church. 
éxdeyer Oa to choose out. 
efvoravat to throw out of position, to astonish. 
(2) Removal, separation. 
ex Ove to strip off. 


év: (1) Root meaning in. 
évepyelv to work in, effect. 


= 
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évouxely to dwell in. 
eve xew to have in, to hold in, c. dat. to have a grudge 
against any one, TO BE ENRAGED WITH. 
(2) Motion into or towards. 
éuBaivew to go into, 
evdveuv to put on. 


ér(: (1) Root meaning on or upon. 
emayyéANeoOat to announce concerning one’s self, TO PROMISE. 


émxadeiv to put a name upon, to surname, Mid. to call 
upon for one’s self, appeal to. 

émexeuy to hold on or upon, apply, observe, give attention 
to, hold forth, present. 

émOupetv to keep the @vyds turned upon a thing, set one’s 
heart on, desire. 

eguordva to place at or over, Mid. to stand by. 

émiotac at perhaps Ionic form of Mid. of egiordva, to place 


one’s attention on, TO UNDERSTAND. 
(2) Motion towards. 


emepxer Oat to come upon, to be coming on, to be at hand, to 
be future. 
(3) Upwards. 
émaipe to lift up. 
(4) Superintendence. 
erioKomos an overseer or bishop. 
emiotarns one who is set over, a master. 


xara: (1) Root meaning down from, down. 


katraPalvev to go down. 
katrappove to look down on, despise. 
xabicew to make to sit down, to sit down. 
cabioravat to set down, appoint. 
(z) 1n succession, in order, 
carapricew to set in order, to mend. 
xabeEns in succession, 
(3) Under. 
KaTEX ELV to hold under, hold fast, restrain. 


(4) Thoroughly. 
karepya¢ecOa to work out thoroughly, accomplish. 
careoOlew to eat up. 
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kataxypac6a- to use to the full. 
katadvewv to dissolve, undo, from loosing garments and loads 
at the end of a journey, To LODGE, 
(5) Opposition. 


katapac ba to pray against, curse. 
kataxpive to give judgment against, condemn, 
peta: (1) Root meaning among. 

peréyveny to share, partake of. 

(2) Change, alteration. 
peraBalvew to pass from one place to another, remove, depart. 
peravoeiy to change one’s mind, repent. 

(3) After, in search of. 
peratéprew to send for. 


mapa: (1) Root meaning beside, along, near. 
mapayyéAkeww _— to transmit a message along a line, TO COMMAND. 
mapaBddhew to put one thing beside another for the sake of 
comparison, to compare. 


mapaforn @ comparison, a parable, 
mapéexetv to hold beside, offer, show. 
mapakaheiy to call to one’s side, summon, admonish, exhort, 
entreat, comfort, encourage. 
mapdakAnros one called in to one’s aid, one who pleads one’s 
cause before a judge, an advocate, a helper, the 
Comforter. 
(2) Aside. 
mapareia Oat to avert by entreaty, refuse, beg pardon, excuse 
one’s self. 
(3) Transgression or neglect. 
mapakovew to hear amiss, disobey. 
mapaBaivew to go by the side of, violate, transgress, 


rept: Root meaning in a circuit about, around. 
mepiBaddew to throw round, to clothe. 


mepuTrarely to walk about, to conduct one’s self. 
TE PLT EpLy ELV to circumcise. 

mpo: Root meaning before of place or time, forth. 
™ podyew to lead before or go before. 


mpoytyvorke to know before. 
m popyrevew to foretell, to speak forth. 
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mpos: (1) Root meaning towards. 
mpocépxerGac to come to, approach. 


m™ poo exer to bring near to, attend, rpocéyew éavr@ to attend 
to one’s self, beware. 
™ poo kaneiv to call to one’s self. 
mpookuvety (with the dative) to kiss the hand to, fall down 
before, worship. 
(2) On or at. 
™ poo K OmTeEL to strike on, to stumble. 


civ: (1) Root meaning together with. 


ouvayetv to gather together. 

cuvepyos a fellow-worker. : 

ouvexey to hold together, to constrain, oppress. 

ovvievat to bring together in the mind, TO UNDERSTAND. 
(2) Thoroughly. 

ovvTnpew to keep safe. 


tinép: Root meaning over, above, beyond. 
brrepéxew to have or hold over, to excel, 


taé6: Root meaning under, hence of subjection or inferiority. 


bmdyew to lead under, withdraw one’s self, depart. 
tmakoveww to listen to, obey, submit to. 

vmapxew to begin below, to begin, to commence, TO BE. 
Umopéevew to remain under, to endure. 


Special attention should be paid to the meanings of the compounds 
of cxew, dyyéAAewv, Kpivew. 


Note on the “‘ perfective action” of certain prepositions. 


Certain prepositions such as dé, dud, xard, ovv sometimes practically 
lose their local meaning in composition, and denote that the action of the 
verb with which they are connected is to be regarded as fully accomplished, 
see examples given above. 

This is especially the case with verbs which in their simple form denote 
incomplete action, such as Ovjckew to be dying, pevyew to be fleeing. 

Compare to eat wp, to knock in, to hear out, to follow up in English, and 
devorare, efficere, consequi in Latin. 

For a full discussion of the question see Dr J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena, 
pp. 113—118, 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


8, The Subject of a Finite verb is in the Nominative Case. 

(A verb is said to be Finite unless it is in the Infinitive Mood.) 
Example: The crowd hears. Turba audit. 6 dyAos axover. 

9. The Subject of a verb in the Infinitive mood is put in the 


Accusative Case. 

Example: They say that the men know. Dicunt viros noscere. 
Aéyovar Tovs dvOpamovs yryvackerv. 

10. The verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 

Exception. In Classical Greek a noun or pronoun in the neuter plural 
is regularly followed by a verb in the singular number; but in N.T. Greek 
there are many exceptions to this rule, especially when the neuter noun 
denotes persons. 

Example: The names of the twelve Apostles are these. 

Tay 6é dwdexa amrooré\ov Ta dvéuaTd éotw Tradra. 
Matt. x. 2. 
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but: Children shall rise up against parents, 
éravacrjcovra Téxva éml ~yoveis. Matt. x. 21. 

Compare Jas. ii. 19, John x. 8. 

11. Some verbs cannot form a complete predicate by themselves. 
They require to be supplemented by a noun or adjective which is 
called the predicative noun or adjective or the complement. 

Such verbs, the most important of which is the verb to be, are 
called copulative verbs. Generally speaking, they are such verbs 
as signify to become, to appear, to be chosen, to be named, and the like. 

The Predicative Noun or Adjective must be in the same case as 
the subject. Predicative Adjectives agree with the subject in number 
and gender as well as in case. 

Example: The kingdom becomes great, Regnum magnum fit. 9 


Baowela yiyverat peyddn. 


CASES AND THEIR MEANINGS 


12. Inflection is a change made in the form of a word to denote a 
modification of its meaning, or to show the relationship of the word to 
some other word in the sentence. 

Examples: bird becomes birds in the plural: in the same way man 
becomes men. 

The pronoun fe is used when it is the subject of a sentence ; but it 
is changed into Aim when it is the object. 

Inflections are comparatively rare in English. 

Latin and Greek nouns, pronouns and adjectives have inflections 


= 
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to show number and case: adjectives and some pronouns have inflec- 
tions to show gender as well. 

To give a list of these inflections is called giving a Declension, or 
Declining a word, because the cases other than the Nominative are 
considered to fall away (declinare) from the form of the Nominative. 
For the same reason the cases other than the Nominative are some- 
times called oblique or slanting cases. 

Hence also the origin of the term Case from the Latin casus, 
falling. 

The cases actually in use are seven in number. 

Their names are Nominative, Vocative, Accusative, Genitive, 
Dative, Ablative!, Locative (not given in the tables of declensions in 
grammars). 

The commonest uses of these cases are as follows. 

The nominative is used to express the subject of a finite verb, 

The vocative is used in addressing a person or thing. 

The accusative is used to express the direct object of a transitive 
verb. 

The genitive is used to limit the meaning of another noun, and to 
denote various relations, most of which are expressed in English by 
the use of the preposition of or by the possessive case. 

The dative is used to express that to or for which anything is 
done. This includes the dative of the indirect object after transitive 
verbs which is generally rendered into English by the preposition to. 

The ablative! is used to express separation, or motion from. 

The locative is used to express the place at which anything 
happens. 

In English we express the various relationships of words to one 
another, which are expressed in Greek and Latin by the use of case- 
endings, by means of Prepositions, or by changing the order of words 
in a sentence. 

Consider the following sentence : 

The man showed the way to the son of the farmer with a stick. 

Nom. acc. dat. gen. abl. (in Latin). 

Homo monstravit viam filio  agricolae baculo. 


coy 


6 dvOpwmos eeEev thy dddv TO vid Tod yewpyod pdBdq. 


1 In Greek the Ablative case has the same form as the Genitive and is 
not given as a separate case in the tables of declensions in most Greek 
Grammars, (See page 28.) 
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Here we see the use of Prepositions in English, and Cases in Latin 
and Greek. In English we show that the word way is the object of 
the sentence by putting it after the verb. In Latin and Greek we 
show that it is the object by putting it in the Accusative Case. 


NOTES ON THE USE OF THE OBLIQUE CASES 


18. The vocative case is used in addressing a person or thing. 


Example: Jesus, Master, have mercy upon us, 
Jesu, praeceptor, miserere nostri. 
*Inood emtorara, é\énoov pas. Lk. xvii. 13. 


In N.T. Greek the Nominative case, generally with the article, is often 
used instead of the Vocative. 
Example: Yea, Father, because it thus seemed good to Thee. 


val, 6 waTnp, OTe oUTws evdoxia éyévero Eumpocbev cov. 
Ibkx, ols 


14, The root idea of the accusative case is that of extension and 
so of motion towards. 

The Object is the name of that towards which the action of the 
verb goes forth. 

This is also clearly seen from the fact that all prepositions which 
denote motion towards, such as ad, contra, «is, mpos, are followed by 
an Accusative. 

In Latin the Accusative without a preposition is used to denote 
the place towards which one is going, if the place is a town or a small 
island.—I am going to Rome. Eo Romam, 


15. The Accusative is used to express the direct object of a 
transitive verb. 


Example: We beheld his glory. Spectavimus gloriam ejus. 
eGeacapcOa thy Sdgav advrod. Jn. i, 14, 


In English there is no means of distinguishing the subject from the 
object of a sentence by changing the form of the words (except in the 
case of personal and relative pronouns). The only way in which they 
can be distinguished is by the order of the words in the sentence :— 
the subject comes before the verb, and the object after. 
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16. The subject of a verb in the Infinitive mood is put in the 
Accusative case. 
Example: The crowd......said that it thundered. 
Turba dicebat tonitruum esse factum. 
6 dxAos...€Acyev BpovTiy yeyovevat. Jn. xii. 29. 


17. Cognate Accusative. Any verb whose meaning permits it 
may take after it an Accusative of cognate or kindred meaning: in 
some cases it takes a direct object as well. 

Examples: They rejoiced with great joy. 

exdpnoav xapay weydAny. Mt. ii. 10. 

Ye load men with loads difficult to be borne. 

opricere tovs avOpammovs poptia dvaBacrakta. 
Lk. xi. 46. 

I fed you with milk, 

yada tpas émdrica. 1 Cor. iii. 2. 


The same construction occurs in Latin. 
I have lived a long life. Longam vitam vixi. 


18. The Accusative may also denote extent of time or space. 


Examples: They remained not many days. 
Manserunt non multos dies. (Beza.) 
€wevay ob moAdas npévas. Jn. ii. 12, 
He withdrew from them about a stone’s cast. 
kai avros ameomacén am’ aitdv woei iOov Bodrnv 
Lk, xxii. 41. 


So in Latin—A wall ten feet high. 
Murus decem pedes altus, 


19. Two accusatives with one verb. Verbs meaning to ask 
questions, to demand, to teach, and (Greek oniy) to clothe and unclothe, 
and to remind, may take two object accusatives 


Examples: I too will ask you ono questioa 
Interrogabo vos et ego unum sermonem. 
€poTnow tas Kaya Adyov eva. Mt. xxi. 24, 
And he began to teach them many things. 
Et coepit illos docere multa. 
kal xpgaro diOdoKe avtovs modAd. Mk. vi. 34. 
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They took off from him the purple, and put his own garments on him. 
eféSvcav avrov thy mopupay, kai evédveay av’rov Ta iparia avrov. 
Mk. xv. 20. 
Who shall remind you of my ways. 
és pas dvauvnoe Tas ddovs pov. ICorsivei 7 


20. Whena verb followed by two Accusatives is put into the passive voice 
the word in the Accusative denoting a person becomes the subject of the 
passive verb, and the other word in the accusative remains unchanged. 

Examples: And John was clothed with camel’s hair. 

kai mv 6 Iwdavns évdeduuévos tplxas kaujdov. Mk. i. 6. 
He was instructed in the way of the Lord. 
ovTos nv Karnxnuévos Thy dd0v ToD Kuptlov. 

Acts xvili. 25. 

When a verb followed by a Dative of the person and an Accusative of 
the thing is put into the Passive voice, the word denoting the person becomes 
the subject of the verb and the word in the Accusative remains unaltered. 

Example: We have been thought worthy by God to be entrusted with 
the Gospel!. dedoxiudoueba brd Tod Oeod miorevOjvat Td evaryyéXov. 

1 Thess, ii. 4. 


21. Verbs meaning to choose, to call, to appoint, to make, may 
take a Predicate Accusative as well as the Object Accusative. 
Example: Why callest thou me good? 
Quid me dicis bonum ? 
ti pe A€yers ayaor ; Mk. x. 18, 


22. Adverbial Accusative. The Accusative of certain nouns, pronouns 
and adjectives is sometimes fonnd in an Adverbial sense. 
Examples: And every one that striveth is temperate in all things. 
mas 6€ 6 aywuigouevos mdvTa éykpareverat. 
1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Hurting him in no wise. 
pnoev Bradway adrov. Lk. iv, 35. 
Under this head may be included such phrases as 
To dowrdv, for the rest. 
TO kad’ juépar, daily. 
év tpérov, in like manner. 


1 The active form of this clause would be—God entrusted the Gospel to 
us. émicrevoe nui 6 Beds 7d evaryyéALov. 
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THE GENITIVE CASE 


23. The Genitive case is an adjectival or descriptive case; a 
noun in the Genitive case is generally connected with another noun 
which it qualifies very much in the same way as an adjective. The 
Genitive case is generally expressed in English by the use of the 
preposition of or by the Possessive case. 

In Greek the Ablative case has always the same form as the Genitive 
case ; the two cases are therefore treated as one in most grammars, and 
the name “Genitive” given to both. 

The Ablative case denotes separation from and expresses many of 
the relations which are expressed by the Ablative case in Latin. 

To avoid conflicting with established usage the name “ Genitive” is 
used here in its accustomed sense to cover both the Genitive case 
proper and the Ablative case: but the student should always keep in 
mind that under this common name there are really included two 
distinct cases. 

The most important uses of the Genitive are as follows: 


24. Possessive Genitive denoting possession. 
Example: The father’s house. Patris domus. 7 rod marpos oixia. 


25. The Genitive of Source or Material. 

Examples: The righteousness of faith (i.e. that springs from faith). 
Justitia fidei. Sicaroovvn miorews. 
A herd of swine (i.e. consisting of swine). 
Grex porcorum. dyéAn xoipor. 


26. Partitive Genitive expressing the whole after words denoting 
& part. 
Example: Many of the Samaritans, Multi Samaritanorum. 
modXot Tay Lapapetav, 
(This Partitive use of the Genitive explains its use after verbs meaning 
to touch, to taste, to partake of, because only part of the object is affected 


by the Action of the verb.) 4 


Subjective and Objective Genitive. 


2'7. The Genitive case is described as Subjective when the noun 
in the Genitive is the name of the subject of the action denoted by 
the word on which it depends, 
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Example: Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? 
Quis separabit nos a caritate Christi ? 
tis nas xwpioe. dro THs ayamns Tov Xptarod ; 
Rom. viii. 35. 
i.e. Who can separate us from the love which Christ feels for us? 


28. The Genitive case is described as Objective when the noun 
in the Genitive is the name of the object of the action denoted by the 
word on which it depends. 

Example: For the preaching of the cross is to them that are perish- 

ing foolishness. 

Verbum enim crucis pereuntibus quidem stultitia est. 

6 doyos yap 6 Tod aravpod Tois pev admoAAvpEvoLs pwpia 
éoriv. 1 Cor, i. 18. 

The cross is the object of the preaching. 

It is often very difficult to say whether a noun in the Genitive is 
Subjective or Objective. The context alone can decide the matter. 

The possessive pronoun may be used in the sense of an objective genitive. 

Example: Do this in remembrance of me. 

TovTo Tovetre els THY eunv dvduynow. Lk. xxii. 19. 

See also Rom. xi. 31, 1 Cor. xv. 31. 

29. Genitive of Time. The Genitive is used in Greek to express 
the time within which anything takes place. 

Example: He came to Jesus during the night. 

Hic venit ad lesum nocte. 
odtos AAOev mpos Tov "Incodv vuKTés. Jn. iii. 2. 
In Latin the Ablative is used to express time when. 


80. Genitive of Price. The Genitive is used in Greek to express 
the price at which anything is sold. 
Example: Are not two sparrows sold for one farthing ? 
Nonne duo passeres asse veneunt ? 
ovxi dv0 orpovdia docapiov Trwdeira; Mt. x. 29. 
In Latin the Ablative is used to express the price at which anything is 
sold, 


81. The Genitive of Definition limits the meaning of the noun 
with which it goes just like an adjective. It does not occur in Classical 
Greek or Latin. 

Example: The unjust steward. 6 oixovdyos trys dducias. Lk. xvi. 8 

This is imitated in the Vulgate by Villicus iniquitatis. 
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Under this head may be classed the Genitive of Apposition, where 
the Genitive takes the place of a word in apposition to the noun on 
which it depends. 

Example: The sign of Circumcision (i.e. consisting in circumcision) 

oOnpetov mepiropns. Rom. iv. 11. 

This construction is common in English ; ‘The City of London.’ 


The Genitive after Adjectives 


32. A noun in the Genitive case follows many adjectives denoting 
fullness or want, worthiness or unworthiness, participation. 
Examples: Full of grace and truth. mdAnpns yadpiros Kai adnOeias. 
Worthy of death or bonds. déws Gavarov i) Seopav. 
Sharing the sufferings. péroyos rav madnpuarav. 
évoxos guilty of or subject to is followed by a Genitive of the penalty or of 


the crime as well as a Dative of the Tribunal Matt. xxvi. 66, Heb. ii. 15, 
Mk, iii. 29, 1 Cor. xi. 27, Matt. v. 22. 


33. The Comparative Degree of the adjective is sometimes 
followed by a noun in the Genitive in Greek. 
Example: Thou shalt see greater things than these. 
Majora his videbis. 
pei(@ TovToy own. Jn. i, 50. 
In Latin the Ablative is used in this construction. 


Genitive with Verbs 


84. Some verbs both in Latin and Greek are followed by a noun 
in the Genitive case instead of in the Accusative case. Such verbs, and 
also those which are followed by a noun in the Dative case, are not 
really exceptions to the rule that all transitive verbs are followed by 
an object in the Accusative case, for they are not properly transitive 
when they are followed by a case other than the Accusative. We 
have similar verbs in English such as to think of, to laugh at, which 
are always followed by a noun preceded by a preposition. 

The student must observe the use of each verb as he finds it. The 
use varies greatly, even in the case of the same verbs. Many of those 
which are followed by a Genitive may be followed by an Accusative as 
well. 

In N.T. Greek the Genitive may follow many verbs of the following 
meanings. 
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(1) Verbs where the Partitive meaning is obvious. 
Verbs meaning to partake of, to taste, to touch, to seize, to hold. 
perarapPdvey, peréxey, yever Our, drrec Oa, émiapBdvecOat, xpareiv ete. 
The partitive sense may be seen by comparing ékpdryce ris xetpds 
avris He took her by the hand—a part of the body only—with éxparnoev 
avrov He seized him. 
(2) Verbs meaning to be full or to fill. 
miumddvat, mAnpody, yeuew, yepitew etc, 
(3) Verbs denoting perception. 
to hear dkovew (also followed by the accusative case). 
(4) Verbs denoting emotion etc. 
émOupeiv to desire. émipenciaOa to give heed to. 
ruyxavew to attain. dvéxeoOa. _ to bear with. 
(5) Verbs denoting separation or abstention from or hindering, 
want or need. 


dmoorepeiaba to deprive of. deo Oat beseech. 
maver Oa to cease from. xpncew, torepei, to lack or 
améxeoOa to abstain from. Neier Oar need. 
(6) Verbs meaning to rule or to excel. 
Gpxew, kvprevery etc. to rule. Siahépew to excel. 
(7) Verbs meaning to remember or to forget. 
pupynoxerOa to remember. emidavOaveoba to forget. 
pevnpovevew ” dpedéew to pay no heed to. 


(8) Many verbs compounded with xard are followed by a simple 
Genitive case. Such are 
KatayeAay to laugh at. 
katraxavxacba to boast oneself against. 
xatappoveiy _ to despise. 


The Genitive Absolute 


85. A noun or pronoun and a participle may stand together by 
themselves in the Genitive case, if the noun or pronoun does not de- 
note the same person or thing as the subject or object of the sentence. 

This construction is called the Genitive Absolute. 

Absolute means loosed, from the Latin Adbsolutus: phrases of this 
kind are called Absolute because they are loosed in construction from 
the rest of the sentence, 
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The Genitive Absolute should generally be translated by an Ad- 
verbial Clause in English introduced by the conjunctions when, since, 
although etc. Which of these conjunctions is the proper one to use 
is determined by the context. 

Examples: When the devil was cast out, the dumb man spoke, 

kal exBdnOévros Tod Sapoviov €AdAnoev 6 kwgds. 
Mt. ix. 33. 
While the bridegroom tarried they all slumbered and slept. 
xpovitovros d€ rod vupdiov évioragay macat Kai éxddevdor. 
Mt. xxv. 5. 

N.B. The rule given above as to the noun or pronoun not referring 
to the same person as the subject or object of the sentence is generally 
observed in Classical Greek, 

But it is frequently broken in N.T. Greek, as the follnwine example 
shows ; 

Since he had nothing wherewith to pay, his lord commanded him 
to be sold. 
py €xovros S€ adrod drododvat éxéAevoev adtov 6 Kvpios mpabivat 
Mt. xviii, 25. 


The same construction is found in Latin, but the case there used is the 
Ablative. 

A similar construction is also rarely found in English. 

Example: This done, he went home. 

Here This done is a phrase consisting of a pronoun and a participle, but 
they are in the Nominative case, and not in the Genitive case as in Greek. 


THE DATIVE CASE 


86. The Dative case denotes that to or for which anything is oris 
done. In Greek the Dative case also does the work of the Locative 
and Instrumental cases which had distinct forms in the language from 
which it was derived. In Latin the work of the Instrumental case is 
done by the Ablative, and the Locative still exists as a separate form 
in certain words. 


37. The Dative of the Indirect Object is used after verbs of giving, 
showing, etc. 
Example: They promised to give him money, 
Promiserunt ei pecuniam se daturos. 
kai emnyyeiAavro air@ dpyvpiov dovva. Mk. xiv, 11. 
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88. The Dative of Interest may be used after any verb to denote 
the person or thing whose interest is affected by the action of the verb. 
Examples: Be not anxious for your life. 
Ne solliciti sitis animae vestrae, 
Bt) pepipvare TH Wox7 vpav. Mt. vi. 25. 
To his own master he stands or falls. 
Domino suo stat aut cadit. 
T@ iio Kkupio ornkes ) wimres. Rom. xiv. 4. 
39. The Dative of Possession after e’va, yéverOat. 
The Dative is used after these verbs to denote the person to whom 
the person or thing named as the subject of the verb is said to belong. 
Examples: Whose name was John. 
Cui nomen Johannes, 
dvopa ait@ “Iwavyns. Jn. i. 6. 
If any man should have a hundred sheep... 
Si fuerint alicui centum oves... 
€av yévnral tit dvOpam@ éxatov mpdBara, Mt. xviii, 12. 
40. Locative uses of the Dative. 
The Dative is used very rarely in the N.T. to express place where. See 
Acts xiv. 8, 16, Romans iv. 12, Jas. ii. 25, Jn. xix. 2. 
The Dative is used to express the time at which anything takes place. 
Example; On the third day. 
Tertia die. 
Th Tpitn npépa. Mt. xvi. 21. 
Note that in Latin the Ablative is used here. 


41. The Dative is used to express the sphere to which a quality is 
referred. 
Examples: The poor in spirit. 


of mT@XOl TO Mvevpare. Mt. v. 3. 
An Alexandrian by descent. 
*AdeEavdpers TO yéever, Acts xviii. 24. 


The Dative is also sometimes used to express duration of time 
Lk. viii. 29, Jn. ii, 20, Acts viii. 11, xiii, 20, Rom. xvi. 25. 
42, The Dative used to denote the Instrument etc. 
The Dative is used to express the cause or manner of the action of 
the verb or the instrument by which it is carried out. 
Examples: Cause. They were broken off because of their unbelief 
Th amatia e&exAacOnoar. Rom, xi. 20. 
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Manner. I partake with thanks, 
xapire peréxo. 1 Cor. x. 30. 
Instrument. But the chaff he will burn with un- 
quenchable fire. 
70 O€ dyupov Karaxavoe up aoBéorm. Mt. iii. 12. 


Very rarely the Dative expresses the Agent after a passive verb. See 
Lk. xxiii. 15, Mt. vi. 1, Acts i. 3. 


43. The Dative of resemblance or union. 

The Dative is used with all words implying resemblance, union or 
approach. This includes verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and nouns. 

For example verbs meaning to follow, to meet, to make like are 
followed by a Dative. 


The Dative with Verbs 


44. The Dative is used after certain verbs which in English are 
followed by a direct object in the Accusative case. 

These verbs, although transitive in English, are intransitive in 
Greek, and cannot therefore have a direct object. 

There are also verbs which are transitive in Greek, but intransitive 
in English, as for example evayyedifev to preach the Gospel to, pevyew 
to flee from. 

The following may be taken as examples of verbs which are followed 
by a Dative case in Greek. 

Certain verbs meaning to worship mpocxuveiv. 

to serve SovAreverv, Siaxovery, umnpereiv. 
to obey melOec Oat, vmakoveuv. 

to believe = muareveuv. 

to rebuke = émrurupav, euBpipacda 

to command é¢mirdocew, mapayyédNev. 

See Lk. viii. 24—29 for several examples of the use of some of these 
verbs 

The Dative also follows verbs compounded with certain prepositions 
such as ev, ovv, emi, mapd, mpds. 
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ADJECTIVES 


45. Adjectives agree with the Nouns which they qualify in 
Number, Gender, and Cas3. 
_ This rule also applies to Participles, and adjectival Pronouns, and 


to the Article in Greek. 

Examples : 

Of ths wise men. Virorum sapientium. rav copay avdpar. 

Of these men. Horum virorum. rotitwyv trav davdpav. 

The .aws written ‘or the world. Leges mundo scriptae. oi ro 
KOoL® ypapdpevor vopor. 


An Adjective may be either attributive or predicative. 


46. An Attributive Adjective simply qualifies its noun without 
the intervention of the verb to be or any other verb. 

Example: The good man. Bonus vir. 6 ayaOds dynp. 

A Predicative Adjective is connected to its noun by the verb to be 
or some other Copulative verb, and forms wita the verb and its subject 
a complete sentence. 

Example: The man is good. Vir bonis est. 6 avjp ayados. 

(See rurther sections 75 aad 76.) 


47. The Adjective used as a noun. 
An Adjective or Participle (generally with the Article in Greek) 
may be used as a noun. 
Examples: A resurrection of the just and the unjust. 
Resurrectio justorum et iniquorum. 


avdoracis Sixaiwy te kai adikov. Acts xxiv. 15. 
Blessed are the poor in spirit. 
pakdpto. of mrwyol TO mvevpar.. Mt. v. 3. 


48. The neuter singular of an Adjective preceded by an Article 
is often used as an abstract noun. 
Example: The foolishness of God is wiser than men and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men. 
7d pwpdy Tod Oeod copwrepov trav avOpamuwv €ariv, kai rd dobeves 


Tov Oeod isxupdrepov Tay avOporwy. 1 Cor. i. 25, 
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PRONOUNS 


49. A Pronoun has been defined as a word which is used instead 
of a noun; but many words are classed as Pronouns which are also 
used as Adjectives to define or point out nouns. 

Personal, Reflexive and Relative Pronouns can stand only in 
place of nouns. 

Demonstrative, Interrogative, Indefinite and Possessive Pro- 
nouns can be used either in place of nouns, or adjectivally. 


50. Personal Pronouns. J, thou, he, she, me, him etc. 

As the ending of a Greek or Latin verb generally shows what person 
and number the subject is, the Nominative of the Personal Pronouns is 
seldom used in these languages except for emphasis, 

Thus if we wish to translate we hear it is quite sufficient to write 
audimus in Latin and dxovoper in Greek. 

Example of the use of the Personal Pronoun in the Nominative for 
emphasis : 

We heard out of the Law that Christ abideth for ever, and how 
sayest thou that the Son of Man must be lifted up? 

Nos audivimus ex lege, quia Christus manet in aeternum; et 
quomodo tu dicis: Oportet exaltari Filium hominis? 

qpeis Nkovoauev €x TOd vdpou ote 6 Xproros péver eis Tov aidva, Kai 
mas Aéyets od Sre Sei HoOjva tov vidv rod dvOpamov; In. xii. 34. 

51. All cases of airds are used in the N.T, for the Personal 
Pronoun of the third person, e, she, ct etc. But in Attic Greek only 
the cases other than the Nominative are so used: the Nominative case 


always means self. 
Examples: I myself. éy avrés. 
The man himself. 6 dv@pw:os aitds or adrés 6 dvOpworos. 
This use is found sometimes in the N.T. In the following example 
we find the Nominative of airds used in the sense of self, and the 
Genitive used as a Personal Pronoun in the sense of his or of him. 
And John himself had his raiment of camel’s hair. 
airos S€ 6 “lwdvyns etxev Td Evdupa adirod dro tptydv Kapndov. 
Mt. iii. 4. 
52. The personal pronoun of the third person may also be expressed by 
the demonstrative pronouns ovtos and éxeivos. 


Examples: He was in the beginning with God. 
otros nv év apxq mpos Tov Gedy. Jn. i, 2. 
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éxeivos is always used emphatically, generally with reference to God or 
Christ. It is especially frequent in the writings of St John. 


Examples: But he spake of the temple of his body. 
éxetvos dé Edeyev wept rod vaod Tod cwuaros adrod. 
Jn. ii. 21. 
He that saith that he abideth in him ought himself also to walk even as 
he walked. 
6 Aéyww & aire weve dpelrer Kadws Exelvos mepiemdrnocev Kal abros otrws 
meplTarety. 1 Jn. ii. 6, 


Note that the Feminine Nominative singular and plural forms of of ros 
differ only from the corresponding forms of ai’rés in the breathing and 
accent—atrn, air): avrat, avral. 

The forms atrod, airis, atrod etc. which are found in some texts of the 
N.T. are contracted forms formed from the Reflexive Pronoun éauréy ete. 

They have generally the same meaning as the simple atrod, atrfs, abrod. 

53. avrdés with the Article before it is used in the sense of the 
same. The man himself, 6 dvOpwmos avtrés. The same man, 6 airos 
dv Operos. 

Examples: He prayed the third time saying the same words. 

mpoonvéaro €k Tpitov, Tov avtov Adyor eimav. 
Mt. xxvi. 44. 

For thou doest the same things. 

Ta yap avTa mpdoces. Rom. ii. 1. 

This use must be carefully distinguished from those given above. 


54. The Nominative of the Article followed by péy or d¢ is often 
used as a Personal Pronoun. 
Example: But he, going out, began to publish it much. 
6 b€ e&eAOav np~ato knpvooew modda. Mk. i. 45. 
& pév followed by 6 8é or dddos d¢ must be translated by one... 
another : of pév followed by oi 8¢ or Ao S€é must be translated some... 
others. 


Example. 
Some mocked, others said We will hear thee again about this matter. 
of pev exdevator, of dé elroy Axovodpuebd cov mepi Tovrov Kal maw. 
Acts xvii. 32. 
In N.T. Greek even the Relative Pronoun is used with pév and 6é in the 
sense mentioned above. 
Example: And the husbandmen taking his slaves beat one and killed 
another and stoned another. 
kal AaBdvres ol yewpyol Tods Sovdous abrod ov pév Edetpay, ov de dwéxrewar, 
ov dé é\GoBddrAnoav. Mt, xxi, 35. 
Compare also Lk. xxiii. 33, Jn. v. 11, Romans xiv. 2, 5. 
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55. Reflexive Pronouns are used either as objects or after a pre- 
position when the person or thing to which they refer is the same as 
the person or thing to which the subject refers. 

The forms common in the N.T. are: 

Myself, euavrov ; Himself, éavrov, avrov. 

Thyself, ccavrov; Themselves, éavrovs, atrovs. 

(éavrovs is also used for ourselves and yourselves.) 

56. Possessive Pronouns are generally equivalent to the pos- 
sessive Genitive of the Personal Pronoun. 

They are My or mine, éuds; Thy or thine, ods. 

Our or ours, nuérepos; Your or yours, tpérepos. 
Our Father may be translated either 
6 NpéTEpos matnp OF 6 maTIp par, 
and the same is the case with the other persons and numbers. 

The Genitive Singular of airds is used for his, her, its, and the 
Genitive Plural for their. When used with nouns these words should 
be called Possessive Adjectives. 

57. Demonstrative Pronouns are used to point out something. 

They are: 


ovros this (Latin hic), which generally refers to that which is 
near in place, time or thought. 


éxeivos that (Latin zle), which generally refers to that which is 
more remote. 
de, 7Oe, Tdde, this, is rare in the N.T. Lk. x. 39, Jas. iv. 13, Rev. ii. 1. 
Examples : 
This man went down to his house justified rather than that. 
kateBn otros Seduxkarwpeévos eis Tov oikov avtod map éxeivov. Lk. xviii. 14. 
Thus saith the Holy Spirit. 
rade héyer TO TvEdpA TO dytov. Acts xxi. 11. 
When used with nouns these words should be called Demonstrative 
Adjectives, 
58. The Interrogative Pronoun. ris may take the place of 
either a noun or an adjective. 


Whom did I see? rivas €idov; 
Which men did I see? _—rivas dvdpas eidor; 


ris may be used in independent or dependent questions. 


What does he want? ti BovAerat; 
He asks what you want. epora ti Bovreo be. 


59. The Indefinite Pronoun. rs generally means some, any. 
Some one says this. TovTo Aeyer Tes. 
Some man. “ av Oper og Tes. 
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It is sometimes equivalent to the English article a or an. 
There was a rich man. 
dvOperds Tis Av mAovatos. Lk, xvi. 1. 

60. The Relative Pronoun who, that etc. is used to connect two 
clauses in a sentence like a conjunction: it always refers back to some 
noun or pronoun in the first of the two clauses, which word is called 
its antecedent. 

In Latin and Greek Relative Pronouns agree with their antecedent 
in gender and number, but Not in case. 

The case of the Relative Pronoun depends on the function which it 
performs in the clause in which it stands. 

Examples: I saw the men who came afterwards. 

Vidi homines qui postea venerunt. 
eidov tovs avOpamous ot tatepoy 7AOov. 

Here homines and av@pwrovus are in the Accusative case because 
they are the objects of the verbs in their respective clauses ; but guz 
and of are in the Nominative case because they are the subjects of the 
verbs in their respective clauses. 


The men, whom you saw, went away. 
Homines, quos vidisti, abierunt. 
of avOpwroa ods cides amndfov. 

Here homines and dvOpwra are in the Nominative case because 
they are the subjects of the verbs in their respective clauses ; but guos 
and ovs are in the Accusative case because they are the objects of the 
verbs in their respective clauses. 


61. The Relative Pronoun also agrees with its Antecedent in 
person. 

No change is made in the form of the pronoun to show that its 
person is changed, the change is only shown by the personal ending of 
the verb in cases where the Relative is the subject of a clause. 


Examples : 
You who do this. I who did this. 
Vos qui hoc FACITIS. Ego qui hoc Fuct. 
tpets of TovTo moveire. ey® Os ToUTO emoinaa. 


62. The Antecedent of the Relative may be omitted in cases 
where it can readily be supplied from the context. 
Example: For your Father knoweth what things ye have need of. 
Scit enim Pater vester quibus vobis sit opus. 
oldey yap 6 marnp tpav oy xpeiav exere. Mt. vi. 8. 
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68. When the Relative would naturally be in the Accusative case 
as the object of the verb in its clause, it is generally assimilated to 
the case of its Antecedent, if this is in the Genitive or Dative. 

Examples : 

Of the water which I shall give. 

ék Tov Udatos ov eyo dace. Jn. iv. 14. 
If there had been no assimilation this would have been— 

ek Tov vdaTos b eyo dare. 

At the catch of fishes which they had taken. 

emt TH aypa tay ixOvov 7 ovvédaBov. Lk. v. 9. 
If there had been no assimilation this would have been— 

emt TH aypa Tay ixOvov nv ovvéhaBor. 


64. Ina few instances also where the Relative would naturally be in 
the Dative it is assimilated to the case of its Antecedent. 


Example: Until the day in which he was taken up from us. 
tws THs huépas ns dvediupdn ad nudav. Acts i. 22. 
If there had been no assimilation this would have been: éws rs juépas 7 
averhugpdn ad nucav. 
Compare also Lk. i. 20. 


65. In some cases the Antecedent may be omitted, and the 
Relative assimilated to the omitted Antecedent. 

Examples : And they kept silence, and told no one in those days 
any of the things which they had seen. 

kat avtol eoiynoay Kal ovdevl amnyyeiday ev exeivais Tals nuépuis ovdév 
éyv éopakay, ikseixemaGs 

If this had been written in full, it would have been—ovdev rotrar & 
éopakay. 

When Christ comes will he do more signs than these which this 
man did? 

6 Xpioros Grav €AOp, pty wreiova onpeia ToinTes wy ObTOS €Toince?Y ; 

Jn. vii. 31. 


If this had been written in full, it would have been—rovtwyv & otros 
émoinoev. 


66. The Antecedent may be attracted into the Relative clause, 
while at the same time the Relative is assimilated to it in case. 
If the Antecedent has an article, it is omitted. 
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Examples: The multitude began to praise God for all the mighty 
works which they had seen. 
qpEavto 76 wANOos aiveiy rv Gedy mepi macdy dv eidov Suvdpewv. 


Ibe Sab, BYE 


If this had been written in full, it would have been—zepi racé» 


~ , é SS. 
Tov Ovvdauewy as eidov. 


That thou mightest know the certainty concerning the things 
wherein thou wast instructed. 

iva érvyvas mepl dv xarnxnOns Aoyeov thy dodddreav. Lk. i 4. 

If this had been written out in full, it would have been—zepi 
TaYv éywv ovs Katnx7nOns. 

Compare Lk. i. 20, iii. 19, Mt. xxiv. 38, Acts xxv. 18. 

67. Very rarely the Antecedent is assimilated to the case of the 
Relative. 


Examples: Bringing with them one Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple, 
with whom we should lodge. 
dyovres wap’ © ~evicOdpev Mvdoowl ri Kumply, dpxaly uabnry. 
Acts xxi. 16. 


If there had been no assimilation this would have been : 

dyovres Mvdowva twa Kirpiov dpxatov pabyriv cap’ @ LevicOauer. 

Ye became obedient to the form of teaching whereunto ye were delivered. 
bankovcate eis bv wapedb0nre TUTOv dLdax7qs. Rom. vi. 17. 
Compare also 1 Cor. x. 16, Lk. xii. 48, 


When a relative pronoun is the subject of the verb “to be” it may agree 
with the noun or pronoun in the predicate. 


Hxample: For the temple of God is holy which ye are. 
6 yap vads Tov Beod aids eorw olrives eore Wels. 1 Cor, ili. 17. 


See also Acts xvi. 12, Eph. iii, 14, Rev. v. 8. 


THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 


68. There are in English two words to which the name Article is 
given : the Indefinite Article a (or an), and the Definite Article the. 

In Latin there is no Article, Definite, or Indefinite: in Greek there 
is only a Definite Article 6, 7, rd. 

This word was originally a demonstrative pronoun, and it is used 
even in the New Testament as a personal pronoun of the third person 
before pév and 8é, see section 54. A relic of its use as a pronoun is 
also to be seen in the quotation from an ancient poct in St Paul’s 
speech at Athens in Acts xvii. 28 (rod yap kal yévos eopev). 

3—2 
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As ordinarily used the Definite Article retains something of its 
original demonstrative force. Generally speaking it is used in Greek, 
as it is in English, to denote that the person or thing, to whose name 
it is attached, is well known, has just been mentioned, or would 
naturally be thought of in connection with the subject which is 
being spoken about. 

The difference between the Definite and Indefinite Articles in 
English is readily shown by examples. 

Compare the sentences 


I saw a man in the lane yesterday, and 
I saw the man in the lane yesterday. 


The first sentence refers to any man ; the second to some particular 
man already known and thought of both by ourselves and the persons 
to whom we are speaking. For an example in Greek see Mark ii. 15, 16. 

Consider also the sentence in the account of our Lord’s visit to the 
Synagogue at Nazareth. And having shut the book and given tt back to 
the attendant, he sat down. The Definite Article is used here before 
book and attendant because there would be a book and an attendant in 
every Synagogue, and they would be thought of at once, by those 
acquainted with Jewish customs, when a Synagogue was mentioned. 
In explaining the passage to an English audience, unfamiliar with the 
customs of the Jews, it would however be necessary to explain why the 
Definite Article was used before these two words. 

Although the Definite Article is generally used in Greek where it 
would be used in English, this rule is by no means of universal 
application. The student must therefore pay most careful attention 
to its use; he must not think that it is used arbitrarily or without 
reason, because he finds it difficult to express:its force in English. 

Many of the mistakes made by the translators of the Authorised 
Version were due to their misunderstanding or neglecting the use of 
the Definite Article. Compare the translations in the A.V. and the 
R.V. of such passages as 1 Tim. vi. 5, 10. See how greatly the force 
of the passage is altered by the omission of the Definite Article in 
Jn. iv. 27 in the R.V, and by its insertion in the marginal reading in 


fic. xviii. 13. 


See also Acts ii. 42, James ii. 14. In 1 Pet. iii. 1 even the Revisers 
have wrongly inserted the Article, and have quite spoilt the sense 
of the verse by reading without the word. 
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The best general rule that can be given for the use of the Definite 
Article in Greek is that it is always used when it is desired to mark 
the person or thing denoted by the word with which it goes as definite 
or well known, unless the word is regarded as already definite enough 
without it, or is made definite in some other way. 

For example such words as duos (Mt. xiii. 6), yq (Lk. ii. 14), 
6adacca (LK. xxi. 25) and many others may be used without a Definite 
Article, because they are regarded as already definite enough in them- 
selves. We generally use the Definite Article with such words in 
English, although we too may say He came to earth. 

Again a word may be made definite by the addition of a defining 
Genitive or an adjective, and so not need a Definite Article as well. 

Examples : muda ddov. Mt. xvi. 18. * 

els yelpas Oeov Cavros. Heb. x. 31. 


69. Below are enumerated certain classes of words and con- 
structions where the Definite Article is regularly omitted in English, 
but regularly, or frequently, used in Greek. 


(1) Proper nouns may take the Definite Article, especially if the 

person or place named is well known, or has just been mentioned. 
Jesus is generally written 6 “Incois. 

The Definite Article is generally used before Xpiords in the Gospels 
in the sense of the expected Messiah, the One who is well known by 
that title, just as we speak of the Christ. 

But in the Epistles, written at a time when Xpiords was becoming a 
proper name, the Article is often omitted. 

An instance occurs in Acts xix. 13 where we can translate this 
Article into English : 

I adjure you by the Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 
épkilw tpas Tov "Incovy ov TavAos knpiocet. 

(2) Abstract nouns may take the Definite Article especially 
when it is desired to lay emphasis on the quality spoken about, or to 
denote it as one previously mentioned. 

Examples: Depart from me, ye that work iniquity. 

amoxwpeire am’ euod of epyaCopevoe THY avopiay 
Mt. vii. 23. 

The following sentence contains an example of the Definite Article 

used with the name of a quality previously mentioned, i.e. doBos. 
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There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out fear, because 
fear has Se 

anes ovk oT €v TH aydryn, GAN’ H Tedela dyad CEw Bddrer Tov HdBov, 
Gre 6 PoBos Kddaow € exh 1 Jn. iv. 18. 

Note also that aydmn, which is the tinal matter under con- 
sideration, has the Article every time. See also James ii. 14. 


(3) The Definite Article may be used Generically, that is to 
mark the noun with which it goes as the name of the representative or 
representatives of a, class. 

Examples: !For a workman is worthy of his hire. 

aEvos yap 6 epydtns tod pucO0d adrod. Tokeaxeeve 
Ye load men (as a class) with loads difficult to be borne. 
gopritere rods dvOphmovs popria SuvaBdorakra, Lk. xi. 46. 

God is generally written 6 eds, because, especially by the mono- 

theistic Jews, God was regarded as standing in a class by Himself. 


(4) Nouns qualified bya Demonstrative or Possessive Pronoun, 
or on which the Possessive Genitive of a personal or demonstrative 
pronoun depends, regularly take the Definite Article. 

Examples: This man. ovros 6 dvOpermros. 

My father. 6 éeuds marnp. 
These men’s father. 6 rovrwv marnp. 

(5) The Definite Article is sometimes used in Greek where in 
English we use a Possessive Pronoun to mark something as belonging 
to a person or thing mentioned in the sentence. 

Example: He washed his hands. 

ameviiyaro Tas xelpas. Mt. xxvii. 24. 


70. Sometimes a word such as son, daughter, wife, mother, thing, 
or things is omitted after a Definite Article where it can easily be 
supplied from the context, and where a qualifying Genitive follows. 

Examples: Mary the (wife) of Clopas. 


Mapia 7 rod Kiora. Jn. xix. 25. 
The (sons) of Zebedee. 
oi Tov ZeBedaiov. Jn, xx. 2: 
The (things) of Caesar. 
Ta Tov Kaicapos. Mt. xxii. 21, 


1 We might use the Definite Article here in English and say The 
workman is worthy of his hire. 
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71. The Definite Article can turn Adjectives, Participles, Adverbs 
and even Prepositional phrases into Noun Equivalents. 
Adjectives: Blessed are the poor in spirit. 
pakdptoe of mrw@yol TO mvevpare. Mt. v. 3. 
Participles: Blessed are they that mourn. 
paxdpiot ot mevOovrtes. Mt. v. 4. 
An Article followed by a Participle is generally best translated into 
English by a Pronoun followed by a relative clause. 
Adverbs: Love worketh no ill to his neighbour. 
) aydmn TH mAnciovy Kaxdv ovK épydtera 
Rom. xiii. 10. 
Prepositional Phrases: They that are of Italy salute you. 
domaCovra was of amd THs “IraXias. 
Heb. xiii. 24. 
72. For the use of the Article before Infinitives see 172. 


73. The Neuter Article 7é can turn any word or collection of 
words which follow it into a noun equivalent, especially when the 
words are a quotation of something which has been said before. 

Example : But Jesus said to him “If thou canst!” All things are 
possible to him that believeth. (See verse 22, where the father of the 
child says, “If thou canst do anything, have mercy on us and help us.”) 

TO Ei dvvy, mavra duvara tO miorevovtt. Mk. ix. 23. 

For the whole law is fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. 

6 yap mas vopos ev Evi Aoym meTANnpaTa,, ev TO Ayamnoes TOY TANGloy 
gov ws ceavTov. Gal. v. 14. 

Compare also Eph. iv. 9, Romans xiii. 9, Mt. xix. 18. 

The article also introduces dependent questions. 

Lk. i. 62, xxii. 2, 23, 37, Romans viii. 26. 


74, For the use of the Definite Article as a Pronoun see 54, 
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The Position of the Article 


75. When a noun with an Article is qualified by an attributive 
adjective, the adjective generally stands between the Article and the 
noun. 

The wise man. 6 codds avip. 

The Article together with the adjective may follow the noun, in 
which case the noun itself may have another Article before it. 

Thus we may translate The wise man in three ways: 


6 copes avnp. avip 6 coos. 6 dvnp 6 codds. 
The first of these arrangements is the commonest. . 


Such a position of the adjective with reference to the Article and 
the noun is called the attributive position. 


76. When an adjective either precedes the Article or follows the 
noun WITHOUT TAKING AN ARTICLE BEFORE I’, it is said to be in the 
predicative position and does not qualify the noun as an attribute, 
but forms part of the predicate of the sentence. 

Thus 6 avnp codds does NOT mean The wise man, but The man is 
wise. 

This distinction is of great importance, and must be thoroughly 
mastered. 


Note. If however the predicate is identical with the subject or denotes 
something previously well known, the Definite Article may be used in the 
predicate. 

Examples : 

Sin is lawlessness. (i.e. they are identical.) 

) dpaprla éorly 7 dvopula. ; 1 Jn. iii. 4. 

Art thou the teacher of Israel and knowest not these things? 

od ef 6 Stddoxaros Tod "Iopand kal Tatra od ywwoxes; 

Jn, iii. 10, 

Art not thou the Egyptian? 

ovk dpa od el 6 Alybmrws; Acts xxi. 38. 


When a Demonstrative Pronoun qualifies a noun, it takes the 
position of a predicative adjective, and either precedes the Article or 
follows the noun. 

This man may be translated either otros 6 avnp, 

OF 6 av7p otros. 
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THE VERB—MOOD, VOICE, TENSE 


77. Many of the names given to the different forms of verbs are 
by no means accurate descriptions of the functions which they perform. 

As a rule they describe one function, and one only. 

Thus the Optative Mood has other functions besides expressing a 
wish. 

The Present Tense often expresses time other than present. 

The Subjunctive Mood is not always used in subordinate sentences. 

These names must therefore be looked upon as being somewhat 
arbitrary and conventional. 

The functions of the various forms must be learnt rather from actual 
usage than from their names. 

In Latin grammars the verbs are arranged under Moods. 

That is to say all the tenses of the Indicative mood are given 
together, then those of the Subjunctive, and so on. 

In Greek grammars the verbs are often arranged under Tenses. 

That is to say all the moods of the Present tense are given first, 
then the moods of the Future, Aorist, etc. 

This causes some difficulty to those who have learnt Latin before 
learning Greek. 


MOODS 


78. Moods are forms which verbs assume to show the way in 
which the action expressed by the verb is to be regarded, i.e. if it is to 
be regarded as a statement, a command, a wish, or a thought. 

The Indicative Mood (generally) makes a statement or asks a 
question. 

The Imperative Mood gives a command, or expresses a request or 
a concession. 

The Subjunctive Mood expresses a thought or wish rather than a 
fact. The uses of the Subjunctive Mood are so various, and its use in 
Latin and Greek is so different from its use in English, that it is im- 
possible to bring it under a more exact definition. The student who 
knows Latin must be on his guard against supposing that in cases 
where the Subjunctive Mood is used in Latin, it will also be used in 
Greek. 

The Optative Mood expresses a wish, and is also used in dependent 
statements and questions after a principal verb in past time, and in 
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certain kinds of conditional sentences, and in other ways. It occurs 
very rarely in the N. T. 

The Infinitive Mood is really a verbal noun. 

The Participle is a verbal adjective. 


VOICE 


79. The Active Voice is used when the subject of the verb is 
spoken of as acting or doing something. 

The Passive Voice is used when the subject of the verb is spoken 
of as suffering or being acted upon. 

N.B. Only Transitive verbs can have a passive voice. 

There are certain verbs, such as He fell, They slipped etc., which 
do not speak of the subject as acting : these are however regarded as 
being in the active voice because they are intransitive. 

Examples: Active. The father loves the boy. 

Pater puerum amat. 

6 marnp pret rov maida. 
Passive. The boy is loved by the father. 

Puer a patre amatur. 

6 mais pieira rd Tod mraTpos. 

Both these sentences express the same idea, but they express it in 
different ways. It will be noticed that when a sentence with an active 
verb is turned into a sentence with a passive verb, the object of the 
first sentence (the boy) becomes the subject of the second: while the 
subject of the first sentence (the father) is introduced in English in the 
second sentence by the preposition by. 


80. Consider the sentence 
Boys are strengthened by labour. 
Pueri labore firmantur. 
of maides Tov@ poyyvvTat. 


It will be seen that, although the constructions of this sentence and 
the sentence given above—The boy is loved by the father—are just the 
same in English, the construction of the two sentences is not the same 
in Latin and Greek. 

In Latin a with the Ablative is used in the first case, and the 
Ablative alone in the second. 
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In Greek iad with the Genitive is used in the first case, and the 
Dative alone in the second. 

This is because the doer of the action in the first sentence is a 
living person, ie. the father: but the thing that does the action in 
the second sentence is not a living person, but labour. 

In sentences similar to the first sentence the doer of the action is 
spoken of as the Agent, because it is a living thing. 

In sentences similar to the second sentence the doer of the action is 
spoken of as the Instrument, because it is not a living thing. 

This distinction must be carefully observed. 


General rule: In Latin the Agent of the action of a passive verb is 
translated by a with the Ablative, and the Instru- 
ment by the Ablative alone. 


In Greek the Agent of the action of a passive verb 
is translated by to with the Genitive, and he 
Instrument by the Dative alone. 


The same verb may have both an Agent and an Instrument: 
The boy is beaten by his father with a stick. 
Puer caeditur a patre virga. 
6 mais TUmrerat bd Tod marpds paBdo. 


81. The Middle Voice. (Greck only.) 
In the Middle Voice the subject is represented as acting upon 
himself, or in some way that concerns himself. 


(1) The subject is represented as acting upon himself. This use, 
which would seem to be the most natural use of the Middle Voice, is 
the most uncommon. The Active Voice and a Reflexive Pronoun are 
generally used instead as in Jn. xvii. 19. 

This use of the Middle corresponds to the use of the Active with a 
direct object. 

Examples of the reflexive use of the Middle do however occur. 


Rise (rouse yourselves), let us be going. 


eyelpecOe dywpev. Mt. xxvi. 46. 
He went and hanged himself. 
dmehOav amnyéaro. Mt. xxvii. 5. 


Except they wash themselves, they eat not. 
éav un Barricwvra ovKx éobiovow. Mk. vii. 4. 
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(2) The subject is represented as acting for himself, or with 
reference to himself. 


This use of the Middle Voice corresponds to the use of the Active 
with an indirect object. 
Examples: Ye know not what ye ask (for yourselves), 
ovK olOaTe Ti aireiode. Mk. x. 38. 
Compare this with the Active: 
Ask and ye shall receive. 
aireire kal Anpreo Oe. Jn. xvi. 24. 


The following is an example of the Active and the Middle of the 
same verb in the same sentence : 


Give diligence to make your calling and election sure, for by so 
doing ye shall never fall. 
orovddaate BeBaiay tuav riy KAnoWw Kal €xdoyny roeioOa: TaiTa 
yap mowovytes ov pn wraionré more. 2 Pet. i. 10. 
(3) The Middle Voice is also used in a causative sense, to denote 
that the subject allows something to be done, or gets something 
done. 


Examples: To get himself enrolled with Mary. 


admoypaWacOa atv Mapua. Lk. ii. 5. 
They got baptized. 
€Barricavro. 1iCorsexa 2: 


82. There is however often no difference in meaning that we can 
trace between the Active and Middle voices of a verb. Even in the 
case of the examples given above the exact force of the voice of the 
verbs is considered doubtful by some grammarians. 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that the forms of the Middle 
are identical with those of the Passive except in the Future and Aorist 
tenses. Moreover many verbs are Deponent, wholly or in part, that is 
to say they have Passive or Middle forms, and an Active meaning. 

No rule can be given; the student must observe for himself the 
voice in the tenses of the various verbs which he comes across. 

At first sight it seems curious that we should not be able to decide 
certainly from the form of a verb whether it is Active or Passive in 
meaning. This ambiguity is however not unknown in English. The 
sentences Goods now showing and Goods now being shown mean practically 
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the same, except that in the second sentence we lay more stress on the 
thought that the goods will be shown by some person. 


TENSES 


83. The action denoted by a verb may be defined both as regards 
its time, and as regards its state or progress. 

Its time may be defined as Past, Present, or Future. 

Its state or progress may be regarded as Continuous or In- 
completed, as Perfect or Complete, as Simple or Indefinite without 
any reference to continuity or completion. 

Example: Continuous action. I am writing this letter. 

I was writing this letter. 

I shall be writing this letter. 
Complete action. I have written this letter. 

I had written this letter. 

I shall have written this letter. 
Simple action. I write this letter. 

I wrote this letter. 

I shall write this letter, 

The combination of these ideas of time and state should produce 
nine different tenses, 


Continuous Continuous Continuous 
Past | Perfect Present Perfect Future Perfect 
Simovle Simple Simple 


Different tense forms to express all these ideas exist in English, but 
not in Latin and Greek. (See page 11.) 

Some of the tenses in Latin and Greek perform the functions of 
more than one English tense, and therefore care is often necessary in 
translating them; generally speaking however the Greek Present 
corresponds to the English Present Continuous or Present Simple: 
the Greek Imperfect corresponds to the English Past Continuous: 
the Greek Future corresponds to the English Future Continuous or 
Future Simple: the Greek Perfect corresponds to part of the uses of 
the English Present Perfect: the Greek Aorist corresponds to the 
English Past Simple and to certain uses of the English Present Perfect. 

NB. The above remarks only apply to the tenses of the Indicative 
Mood in the Greek verb: the use of the tenses of the other moods is 
different. 
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Great care should be devoted to the translation of the tenses in th 
Greek Testament, as the translators of the A.V. often went wrong on 
this point, and familiarity with their version is apt to mislead the 
student. 


84. It is somewhat unfortunate that we are compelled to use the 
name ¢ense in connection with the forms of the Greek verb. It directs 
our attention too much to the time of the action of the verb, whereas 
it was the state of the action, rather than the time, that was most 
prominently before the mind of a Greek. The time of the action of the 
verb is often left to be inferred from the context, and cannot always be 
certainly told from the form of the verb. This is almost invariably the 
case with the moods other than the Indicative, and is sometimes the 
case in the Indicative mood itself. 

To the Greek mind the forms to which we give the’names “ Present” 
and “Imperfect” denoted duration, or repeated action. 

The forms to which we give the name “ Perfect” or “ Pluperfect” 
denoted action complete at the time of speaking, the results of which 
were regarded as still existing. 

The forms to which we give the name “ Aorist” denoted a simple, 
indefinite action, and were always used where no stress was laid on 
the continuity, completion, or incompletion of the action denoted by 
the verb. 

As a rule the Indicative mood of the Aorist refers to an action in 
past time. The idea of time is however quite secondary, and does not 
enter at all into the meaning of the moods of the Aorist other than the 
Indicative. The idea of Past time is only to be found in the forms of 
the verb which have an Augment, that is to say the Imperfect, the 
Pluperfect, and the Aorist Indicative. 

The Future tense in Greek, as in English, refers to future time in 
all its moods, and is thus an exception to the principle that the tenses 
of the moods other than the Indicative do not denote time in Greek. 


85. The use of the Present Indicative in Greek generally denotes 
action in progress or customary or repeated action in present time. 
Examples: Lord, save, we are perishing. 
Kupie, oGcov, dmo\hvpea. Mt. viii. 25. 
Our lamps are going out. 
ai Aaurddes Huov oBévvurrar Mt. xxy. &. 
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Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and 
cast into the fire. 
may Oévdpov pr) moody Kapmov Kady exKomTeTat Kal cis wUp BaAderat. 


Mt. vii. 19. 
I die daily. 
Kal” nuépay dmrobvycke. 1 Cor. xv. 31. 


86. As the Present Tense denotes action in progress, and hence in- 
complete, it may be used to express action which is attempted or desired, 
but not performed. This use of the Present is called the Present of Incom- 
pleted Action, or the Conative Present. 

Example: Many good works have I shown you from my Father: on 

account of which of them do ye desire to stone me? 
Torna Epya deta buiv kaha ex 700 watpbs* dia wotov abra&v 
Epyov éue \LOdfere; Jn. xX. 32. 


See also Rom. ii. 4, 1 Cor. vii. 28, Gal. v. 4. 
87. The Present tense is occasionally used in an Aoristic sense to 


denote a simple event in present time, without any thought of action in 
progress, 


Examples: Thy sins are forgiven thee. 


aplevral co. al dwapriar cov. Mk, ii. 5. 
Jesus Christ maketh thee whole, 
laral ce “Inoods Xpiorés. Acts ix. 34. 


In these cases the context alone can decide whether the Greek Present is 
to be translated by the English Present Continuous or Present Simple. 


88. The Present Tense may be used for the sake of vividness to 
describe an event in the Past or Future. 
When it is used to denote an event in the Past, it is generally called 
the Historic Present. 
Examples: Present to describe an event in Past time: 
And they came again to Jerusalem. 
kal €pyovrat mau eis ‘lepooddupa. Mk, xi. 27. 
Present to describe an event in Future time: 
My time is at hand: I will take the Passover with my disciples 
at thy house, 
6 kaipos pov eyyvs eotw: mpos oe TOL TO WdoXa peTa TOV padnrav 
pov. Mt. xxvi. 18. 
See also Lk. xix. 8, 1 Cor. xv. 32, Jn. xxi. 23. 


89. The use of the Imperfect Indicative denotes action in 
progress or customary or repeated action in past time. 


Vv 
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Examples: And many that were rich were casting in much. 
kal mro\Xot mAovovo €BaddXov moda. Mk. xii. 41. 
Behold how he loved him. 


ide mds epirer adrov, Jn. xi. 36. 
Whom they used to lay daily at the gate of the Temple. 
dy éeridovy cal’ nuépay mpds thy Ovpav Tov tepov. Acts ili. 2. 


See also Mk. xv. 6, Lk. xvii. 27. 

90. The Imperfect is sometimes used to denote that an action 
was attempted or desired, but not performed. (Conative Imperfect. ) 

Example: And they wished to call him by the name of his father 

Zacharias. 
kal exddouy avTd emi TO dvdpart TOU maTpos avtov Zayapiav. 
Tike 1259: 

See also Mt. iii. 14, Mk. ix. 38, xv. 23, Acts vil. 26, xxvi. 11. 

The Imperfect may also be used to express an impossible wish. See 
Rom. ix. 3, Gal. iv. 20. 

91. The use of the Aorist Indicative denotes that the action is 
regarded simply as an event without any account being taken of its 
progress or of the existence of its result. Even its time is not always 
distinctly contemplated; but, generally speaking, it is regarded as 
taking place in past time. 

The name Aorist means without boundaries or indefinite, and denotes 


that the action expressed by the verb is not defined with regard to its 
time, progress, or result. 


92. The Aorist Indicative is most frequently used to describe a 
past event or series of events, viewed as a whole, without any refer- 
ence to the progress of the action, or the existence of its result. 

The fact so recorded may be 

(a) A momentary action. 
And having stretched forth his hand, he touched him. 
kal exteivas THY xeipa Hato avTod. Mt. viii. 3. 
(6) A continued act or state viewed as a single action. 
He abode two whole years in his own hired dwelling. 
épevev O€ Seriay ddnv ev idio picbepart. Acts xxviii. 30. 
(c) A series of similar acts viewed as constituting a single event. 
Thrice I suffered shipwreck. 
Tpis evavaynoa. 2 Cor, xi. 2d. 
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98. The Inceptive or Ingressive Aorist. 

The Aorist of a verb which denotes a state or condition in the 
Present or Imperfect often denotes the beginning of the state. 

Compare the use of the Imperfect in the first example with that of 
the Aorist in the two following : 


Examples: But he remained silent and answered nothing. 
6 b€ €otwma Kai ovdev amexpivaro. Mk. xiv. 61. 


And they wondered at his answer and held their peace 
kal Oavpdoavres emi TH dmoKpicret avTov ealynoay. 
Lk. xx. 26. 
And after they held their peace, James answered. 
pera O€ Td ovynoat aitovs dmeKpiOn ‘ldkwBos. 
Acts xv. 13. 


In the first of these examples we have the Imperfect denoting the con- 
tinuance of a state of silence, in the last two we have the Aorist denoting 
the beginning of the state. 


Consider also the force of the Aorist in the following examples : 


And having said this, he fell asleep. 

Kal TOUTO €ima@y exouunOn. Acts vii. 60. 
Though he was rich, for your sakes he became poor. 

bv tpas entayevoev movowos dv. 2 Cor. viii. 9. 


See Lk. xv. 32, Jn. iv. 52, Rom. xiv. 9. 


94. The Resultative Aorist. 

The Aorist of a verb which denotes effort or intention in the Present 
or Imperfect often denotes the success of the effort. 

Compare the use of the tenses in the following examples : 


Hinder them not to come to me. 
py) K@AvVETE avTa EhOciv mpds pe. Mt. xix. 14, 
But the centurion kept them from their purpose. 
6 O€ ExarovTdpyxns...ckoAvoev avTovs Tod BovAnparos. 
Acts xxvii. 43. 


In the first of these examples we have the Present denoting the attempted 
but unsuccessful action of the Disciples, in the second the Aorist denoting 
the successful action of the centurion. 


See also Mt. xxvii. 20. 
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95. Special uses of the Aorist. 


The Gnomic Aorist!. The Aorist is used in proverbial sayings (yvdpax), to 
express what generally happens. The Present is used in English. 
Example: The grass withereth, and the flower falleth. 
éinpdvOn 6 xdpros Kal 7d dvOos ééémecev. 1 Pet. i. 24, 
See also Jas. i. 11, 24. 


The Epistolary Aorist. The writer of a letter sometimes puts himself 
in the place of his readers, and describes as past an action which is present 
to himself, but which will be past to his readers when they receive the letter. 
The Present is used in English. 

Example: I think it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus my brother. 

dvaykatoy 6é hynodunv Eradpbdirov riv ddeApoy wéuypac. 
Phil. ii. 25. 

See also Acts xxiii. 30, 1 Cor. v. 11, Eph. vi. 22, Phil. ii. 28, Col. iv. 8, 

Philemon 12. 


The Dramatic Aorist. The Aorist is used to express vividly the state of 
mind which a person has just reached. The Present is used in English. 
Example: I know what to do, 


éyvev Th mwojow. Lk. xvi. 4. 


96. The use of the Perfect Indicative in Greek denotes that the 
action of the verb is regarded as complete at the time of speaking, and 
that its results are regarded as still existing. 

When it is said that the action is regarded as “complete” this does 
not mean that it is regarded as ended ; but only that it is regarded as 
brought to its appropriate conclusion in such a way that its effects 
remain in action. The Perfect has therefore really as much to do with 
present as with past time, since it describes the present result of a past 
action. 


97. The main uses of the Perfect in the New Testament are as 
follows : 
(1) The Perfect of Completed Action denoting an action com- 
pleted in past time the results of which still remain. 
Examples: Ye have filled Jerusalem with your teaching. 
memANpokare THY ‘lepoveaAnp THs Sidayns twav. Acts v. 28. 
I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have 
kept the faith. 
Tov Kaddy aydva nyovopa, tov Spdpov teréhexa, THY mioTw 
TeTHpNKa. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 
1 “The Gnomic Aorist gives a more vivid statement of general truths, by 
employing a distinct case or several distinct cases in the past to represent (as 


it were) all possible cases, and implying that what has occurred is likely to 
occur again under similar circumstances.” Goodwin, Moods and Tenses 155. 
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(2) The Perfect of Existing State. The Perfect is sometimes 
used to denote a present existing state, the past action of which it is 
the result being left out of account. 

Such Perfects are generally found in certain verbs which use the 
Perfect in this sense only, for example péuynua, mémoiba, oida, yéypar- 
Tal, &yv@xa. : 

The Perfect of Existing State is generally best translated by the 
English Present. 


Examples: He trusteth in God. 
mémoilev ert tov Oeor. Mt. xxvii. 43. 


We believe and know that thou art the Holy One of God. 
Hpeis wemioTevKapev Kal eyvaKapev OTL ov ef 6 dy.os TOU Deod. 


Jn. vi. 69. 


98. The use of the Pluperfect in Greek denotes that the action 
of the verb is regarded as complete at a point in past time implied in 
the context. Unless the completion of the action in past time is dis- 
tinctly emphasized the Pluperfect must not be used. It is not used, 
as in English, to denote that the action simply occurred before a certain 
point in past time; in this case the Aorist or Imperfect would be used, 
and the fact that the action denoted was antecedent to another action 
in past time would be left to be inferred from the context, and not 


made plain by the use of a special tense. 


99. The uses of the Pluperfect in the New Testament are as 
follows : 


(1) Pluperfect of Completed Action. 
Examples: For it had been founded upon the rock. 
TeOepeNlwro yap émt thy mwérpay. Mt. vii. 25. 
For the Jews had agreed already that if anyone should confess 
that he was the Christ he should be put out of the Synagogue. 
Hn yap cuverébewrto oi “lovdaior iva dy tus avrov Gpokoynon Xpiorov, 
dmoovvaywyos yévnrat Jn, 1x. 22, 
(2) The Pluperfect of Existing State. 
Verbs which denote a present state in the Perfect denote a past 
state in the Pluperfect. They must be translated by a simple past 
tense 1n English. r 
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In the following example a Pluperfect of Existing State and a Plu- 
perfect of Completed Action are seen side by side. 


And the more part knew not why they had come together. 


« 


+ o , 
kal of mAélous ovK 7Oetcav Tivos évexa ouveAndvOecar. 


Acts xix. 32. 


100. The following are examples of the use of the Aorist or Im- 
perfect to denote an event which is spoken of as taking place before 
another past event. In these cases the Greek Aorist and Imperfect 
must be translated by the English Pluperfect, not because there is any 
confusion in meaning between the tenses, but because the Greeks stated 
the action simply as a past event, and left it to the context to make 
plain that it took place before some other past event, whereas the English 
prefer to make the order of the events clear by the use of a special 
tense. 


Examples: And they had forgotten to take bread, and they had 
none with them in the boat except one loaf. 
kal émeAdOovto aBeiv dprovs, kal ef pn Eva Aprov ovK eixov ped 
€autav év TO THoig. Mk. viii. 14. 
Shewing coats and garments which Dorcas had made. 
emerkvdpevat xir@vas Kal iudria, doa é€mole 7 Aopkas. 
Acts ix. 39. 
See also Mt. xiv. 3, 4, Lk. viii. 27, Jn. xii. 17, xiii. 12, xix. 30. 


101. It is most important to distinguish clearly between the 
meanings of the Imperfect, the Aorist, and the Perfect. 

The difference between them is best learnt by the study of ex- 
amples such as those given below, but it may help the student to 
regard the meaning of the Imperfect as graphically represented by a 
line (——) or by a series of points (:-::: ), and that of the Aorist as 
graphically represented by a point (:). In the examples given in 
section 92, where the Aorist denotes a continued act or state or a 
series of acts, the line or series of points is reduced to a single point 
by perspective. 

The Perfect is not used in Greek unless stress is laid on the fact 
that the action denoted by the verb has been brought to its ap- 
propriate conclusion, and that its results remain. 
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102. Examples of the difference between the Imperfect and the 
Aorist. 

I used to sit daily with you in the Temple teaching, and ye did 
not lay hands upon me. 

Quotidie apud vos sedebam docens in templo, et non me tenuistis. 

kal’ npépay mpos tpas exabeCouny ev tO icp SiddoKav, Kal ovK 
ékpatnoaré pe. Mt. xxvi. 55. 

But he remained silent, and answered nothing. 

Ille autem tacebat, et nihil respondit. 

6 8€ éovmma Kai ovdév dmexpivarto. Mk. xiv. 61. 

And he sat down (single action) over against the treasury, and 
beheld (continued action) how the multitude cast money into the 
treasury (repeated action): and many that were rich cast in much 
(repeated action). And there came a certain poor widow, and she cast 
in two mites (single action)—for they all cast in of their superfluity 
(viewing the action as a whole). 

Et sedens Jesus contra gazophylacium, aspiciebat quomodo turba 
jactaret aes in gazophylacium, et multi divites jactabant multa. Cum 
venisset autem vidua una pauper, misit duo minuta—omnes enim ex 
eo, quod abundabat illis, miserunt. 

kal ka0ioas karévaytt Tov yatodpuAakiou eOemper mas 6 Byos Badree 
xarkov eis TO yalodpvAdkiov: kal moddol mAovoroe €Baddov moda: Kal 
é\bovoa pia xynpa mrwyy €Badrev Aerra Svo—mdvres yap €k TOU mepto- 
gevovtos avtois €Badov. Mk. xii, 41. 

It will be observed that in these examples the Greek Imperfect 
corresponds to the Latin Imperfect, and the Greek Aorist to the tense 
which is generally called the “ Perfect” in Latin grammars. 

As will be seen from the following examples this tense does the 
work both of the Greek Aorist, and of the Greek Perfect; but, although 
there was only one form to express these two ideas in Latin, yet the 
meanings were quite distinct, as is shown by the fact that the “ Perfect” 
in Latin is followed by a Primary or Secondary tense according as it 
has a true Perfect or an Aorist meaning. 


108. The following are examples of the difference between the 
Aorist and the Perfect. 
Go to thy house and to thy friends and tell them what the Lord 
hath done for thee (completed action with abiding result), and how he 
had mercy on thee (single action), 
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Vade in domum tuam ad tuos, et annuntia illis quanta tibi 
Dominus fecerit, et misertus sit tui. 
Umaye eis Tov oikdv Gov mpos Tos Gots, Kal amdyyeiov aitois boa 6 
Kupuds wou memoinxey Kal nénoév ce. Mk. v. 19. 
And further he brought Greeks into the Temple (single action), 
and hath defiled (completed action with abiding result) this holy place. 
Insuper et Gentiles induxit in templum, et violavit sanctum 
locum istum. 
ért Te kal “EAAnvas eionyayev eis TO iepov Kat KeKolvwKey TOY dyLov 
TOmov TOUTOV. Acts xxi. 28. 
And that he was buried (single action), and that he was raised 
again (completed action with abiding result) the third day according to 
the Scriptures. 
Et quia sepultus est, et quia resurrexit tertia die secundum 
Scripturas. 
kal Ore cradn, kal Ort eynyepra TH TpiTn Hepa Kara Tas ypadas. 
1 Cor. xv. °4. 
We have no form in English that will give a satisfactory rendering 
of the Greek Perfect in this case, 


104. Generally speaking the Greek Aorist should be translated by 
the English Past, and the Greek Perfect by the English Perfect ; but 
this rule cannot be universally applied, as the tenses do not correspond 
exactly to one another in meaning. The Greek Aorist is wider in 
meaning than the English Past, and the Greek Perfect is narrower 
in meaning than the English Perfect. 


It is therefore often necessary to translate an Aorist by a Perfect or 
even by a Present. 

The English Past Tense denotes an action which took place at a 
definite past time, or an action between which and the time of speaking 
the speaker wishes to suggest an interval, 

The English Perfect Tense denotes an action which took place at 
an indefinite past time, and also an action between which and the time 
of speaking the speaker does not wish to suggest an interval. 

If we say Did you go to London last week? we use the Past tense, 
because we are speaking of an action which took place at a definite 
time. 

If we were not thinking of any definite time, we should say Have 
you been to London t 
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A boy may shut his book and say I have finished my lessons. He 
would not say J finished my lessons, unless he meant to suggest that 
they were finished some time before : I finished my lessons an hour ago. 

As the Greek Aorist denotes a single action without any regard to 
its time or progress, it is used in all these cases, and must be translated 
into English by the Past or the Perfect according to the general sense 
of the passage. 

This is not because there is any confusion between the Aorist and 
the Perfect in Greek, but because the English Past is not wide enough 
in meaning to translate all the meanings of the Greek Aorist. The 
English Perfect supplies the forms necessary to express the meanings 
of the Aorist which the Past cannot express. 

The English Perfect is not confined, as the Greek Perfect is, to the 
expression of events complete at the time of speaking whose results 
continue. As has been shown above, it can denote events which 
happened at some indefinite time in the past, and also events which 
have just taken place. 


The following table may make the relationship of the tenses clearer. 


The English Past tense ex- 
presses an action which took place 
at a definite time in the past, or ! 


an action between which and the The Greek Aorist denotes an 
time of speaking the speaker | action regarded simply as an 
wishes to suggest an interval. event without any account being 


( The English Perfect tense ;taken of its progress or result. 
expresses an action which took 
place at an indefinite past time, or 
an action between which and the 
time of speaking the speaker 
does not wish to suggest an 
interval. 


The English Perfect tense ex- The Greek Perfect expresses 
presses an action regarded as | an action regarded as complete 
complete at the time of speaking }-at the time of speaking whose 
whose results are regarded as still | results are regarded as still ex- 
existing. isting. 
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EXAMPLES FROM THE NEw TESTAMENT 


105. The Greek Aorist denoting an event which happened in 
indefinite past time translated by an English Perfect. 


I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and understanding, and hast revealed 
them unto babes. 

efopodoyovpail gor, maTEep, KUpLE TOD OVpAaVOd Kal THS yns, OTL awé- 
kpuas radra amd copay kai auveray, kal amexdduwas ara vyriois. 

Mt. xi. 25. 

Have ye not read what David did when he was hungry and those 
that were with him ? 

ovK avéyvare Ti émoinoey Aaveid, dre €reivacey Kal of per adTov; 

’ Mt. xii. 3. 
Note that in this example the Aorist is used both to denote indefinite 
action (have ye not read), and definite action (what David did when he was 
hungry). 
The Greek Aorist denoting an event between which and the time of 
speaking no interval is suggested translated by an English Perfect. 


We have seen strange things to-day. 
eiOopev mapadoéa onpepor. Lk. v. 26. 


Therefore that field has been called the field of blood until this 
day. 
816 €xAnOn 6 aypds exeivos aypos aiparos ews THs ONMEpov. 
Mt. xxvii. 8. 
See also Acts vii. 52, 53. 


106. In certain cases we are compelled to translate the Aorist by an 
English Present or by an English Perfect which has its full sense of 
complete action with abiding result. From the point of view of the Greek 
we seem to have to do with one of the most ancient uses of the Aorist in 
which it is used to express what has just happened. See Dr J. H. Moulton’s 
Prolegomena, page 135. 

Examples: This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 

otrds €orw 6 vids wou 6 ayamyros, ev @ edddkyoa. 
Matt. iii, 17. 

See also the parallel passages Mk. i, 11, Lk. iii. 22. 

For this thy brother was dead and is alive again, he was lost and is 
found. 
dre 6 ddeAPbs cou obros vexpos qv Kal dvéfnoe, dmodwdws Kal ebpébn. 
Lk. xv. 32, 
See algo Jn, xv, 6. 
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The Aorists éyywy and €yvw in Jn. xvii. 25 and éyvw in 2 Tim. ii. 19 must 
be explained as gathering up the whole process denoted by the Present 
yryyeoxew into a single moment. They must be translated by a Present 
in English. 

In the following instance the verb is Present in form in English, but 
Perfect in meaning. 

He is risen, he is not here, 
TyépOn, ovK eorw de. ME. xvi. 6. 

See also Mk. vy. 39, Lk. xxiv. 34, 

In the following instances the Perfect is the best translation. 

I have married a wife. 


yuvaika éynua. Lk. xiv. 20. 
Behold the world has gone after him. 
We 6 xdcpos orlcw attod am7dOev. Jn. xii. 19. 


See also Mt. xii. 28, Lk. vii. 16, Jn. xiii. 1, 1 Thess. ii. 16. 


107. The use of the Future Indicative in Greek denotes that the 
action is expected to take place in future time. 
The context decides whether the state of the action is to be 
regarded as simple or progressive. 
Examples: (1) Simple future action. 
And she shall bear a son, and thou shalt eall his name Jesus. 
réferat O€ vidv, Kal KaAécets TO Gvopa avTov "Incody. | 
Mt. i. 21. 
(2) Action in progress in future time. 
And therein I rejoice, yea and will continue to rejoice. 
kal €v Tout xaipw’ aAdd Kal xapnoopa. Phil 1.) 18; 


THE TENSES OF THE DEPENDENT MOODS 


108. (1) Not in Reported Speech. 

The tenses of the moods other than the Indicative, with the 
exception of the Future, do not denote the time of the action of the 
verb, but only its state, that is to say they represent the action as 
continuous, completed, or simply as an event. 

The time of the action is denoted by the context. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Aorist Subjunctive in 
Greek corresponds with the Imperfect Subjunctive in Latin, or that 
the Aorist or Perfect Infinitive in Greek is equivalent to the Perfect 
Infinitive in Latin. 

N.B. The Augment is the only decisive mark of past time in the 
Greek verb, and this does not of course occur in the Dependent moods!. 


1 Except when used instead of the reduplication in certain Perfects. 
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109. The Present tense of the dependent moods denotes action 
in progress or repeated action. 
Examples: Infinitive, 
To be writing the same things to you to me indeed is not irksome... 
Ta avTa ypddey vpiv epol pev ovK dxvnpdv, viv Se aodarés. 
Philsaitek: 
Subjunctive, 
If therefore thou shalt be offering thy gift at the altar. 
éav ovv mpoodépns To Sapdv cov ert Td Ovovagtrnptov. 
Mt. v. 23. 
Imperative, 
Give us day by day our daily bread. 
Tov dprov nav Tov ertovaroy didov jpiv TO Kad” npépay. 
» sk xies: 
Participle, 
We are ambassadors on behalf of Christ, as though God were 
entreating by us. 
tmép Xpictov ovv mpecBevopev ws Tod Oeov mapakadovvtos dv 
Np@v. 2 Cor. v. 20. 


110. The Aorist tense of the dependent mood denotes action 
represented as a simple event or fact without reference either to its 
progress or the existence of its result. 

Examples: Infinitive, 

I came not to destroy the law, but to fulfil. 
ovk HAOov KaTaicat Tov vopov GAAa mANnpaca. Mt. v. 17. 


Subjunctive, , 


And if he sin against thee seven times in the day—thou shalt 
forgive him. 
Kal €dv émrdkis THS Nuépas GuapTnoy eis T€—ahnoess avTo. 


Lk. xvii. 4. 
Imperative, 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
Tov aproy nuay Tov émovoroy dds npiv onpepov. Mt. vi. 11. 


Participle, 
And taking her by the hand he raised her up. 
ifyetpev aitny Kpatnoas THs xELpds. Mk. i. 31. 
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111. The Perfect tense of the dependent moods denotes complete 
action the results of which remain. 
Examples: Infinitive and participle, 

And the jailor being roused out of sleep, and seeing the prison 
doors open, drew his sword, and was about to kill himself, supposing 
that the prisoners had escaped. 

eEurvos dé yevdouevos 6 Secpopvdraé kai Sav avewypevas tds Oipas 
Tis pvAakhs cmacdpueros THyv pdyarpay Fueddev Eavtdy avaipeiv, vopiCov 


exmredbevyevat Tous Secplous. Acts xvi. 27. 
Imperative, 
Peace, be still. (Literally, ““be muzzled.”) 
cloTa, TEPipooo. Mk. iv. 39. 


Compare Acts xiv. 19, xxvii. 18, Rom. xv. 14, 2 Tim. iv. 8. 


112. The Future tense of the dependent moods represents an 
action as future from the point of view of the time of the principal verb. 

It is thus an exception to the rule that the tenses of the dependent 
moods do not express time. 


Examples: Infinitive, 
And when it was shewn me that there would be a plot against 
the man... 
pynvubeions dé pou emiBovdrns els rov avdpa ecco Oar. 
Acts xxiii. 30. 
Participle : 
Thou sowest not that body that shall be... 


ov TO Capa TO yevnoopevov omeipes. 1 Cor. xv. 37. 


The use of the tenses of the Imperative and Participle will be 
treated further in paragraphs 125, 259—266. 


(2) In Reported Speech 


1138. The term Reported Speech includes all object clauses de- 
pending on a verb of saying or thinking which contain the words 
or thoughts of any person stated indirectly, and also all indirect 
quotations and questions. 

See 145, 159, 160. 

When the Infinitive and (in Classical Greek) the Optative stand in 
Indirect Discourse, each tense represents the corresponding tense of 
the same verb in Direct Discourse. See 151—157. 
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Periphrastic Forms of Tenses 


114. In N.T. Greek Periphrastic forms of the tenses, that is tenses 
made up of a participle and part of the verb to be, often occur. 
The Periphrastic Present is made up of the Present Participle and the 
Present of the verb elva (rare). 
Example: 
For we are not, as many, making merchandise of the word of God. 
ov ydp écpev ws of woddol KarndevovrTes Tov Nbyov TOD Oeod. 
2 Cor. ii. 17. 
The Periphrastic Imperfect is made up of the Present Participle and the 
Imperfect of the verb elva. 
Example: And Jesus was going before them. 
kal jv mpodywr avrovds 6 Inaods. Mk. x. 32. 
See also Lk. i. 21, 22. 


The Periphrastic Perfect is made up of the Perfect Participle and the 


Present of the verb elvas. dukeeexcxouOr 
The Periphrastic Pluperfect is made up of the Perfect Participle and the 
Imperfect of the verb elvac. Mt. xxvi. 43, Lk. ii. 26. 


The Periphrastic Future is made up of the Present Participle and the 
Future of the verb elvar. The force is that of the Future continuous with 
the thought of continuity emphasized. 


Examples: Thou shalt catch men. 


avOpamous toy fwypav. Lk. v. 10. 
Jerusalem shall be trodden underfoot. 
‘Iepovoadh érrat maroupévn. Lk. xxi. 24. 


pA dew with the Infinitive is also used with a force akin to that of the 
Future Indicative. It usually denotes an action which one intends to do or 
which is certain to take place. 


Example: For Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. 
pédrec yap ‘Hpwdns (nreiy 7d masdiov rod daodéoa adr. 
Mt. ii. 13. 


SENTENCES—SIMPLE, COMPOUND, AND COMPLEX 


115. A Simple Sentence is a sentence which contains a single 
subject and a single predicate. 

Compound and Complex Sentences are sentences which contain 
more than one subject and predicate. 

In dealing with sentences it will be found convenient to keep care- 
fully to the following terminology : 

The name Sentence should be applied only to a complete statement, 
command, or question occurring between two full-stops. 
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Groups of words forming part of a Compound or Complex Sentence, 
and having a subject and predicate of their own, should be called 
Clauses. 

Groups of words forming an equivalent to some part of speech, and 
not having a subject or predicate of their own, should be called 
Phrases. 


116. Two or more clauses, none of which depends on any of the 
others, but which all make equally important and independent state- 
ments, are said to be combined by coordination, and to form a 
Compound Sentence. 

Such clauses are generally joined together by the coordinating con- 
Junctions kai, adAd, Sé, 4, yap. 

Example: And he went forth again by the sea side; and all the 
multitude resorted unto him, and he taught them. 

cal e&n\Oev madiy mapa thy Oddaccav: Kali mas 6 dyXos Hpxero 
mpos avtov, Kat edidacKev avrovs. Mk. ii. 13. 

This simple form of sentence construction is very common in 

the N.T. 


117. A Complex Sentence is a sentence which contains a prin- 
cipal clause, and one or more subordinate clauses depending on it, or 
on one another, as noun, adjective, or adverb equivalents. 

The verb in the principal clause of a complex sentence is nearly 
always in the Indicative or Imperative Mood, and it should be looked 
for first in translating the sentence. 

Example of a Complex Sentence ; 


If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it is of God, or whether I speak from myself. 

edv tis Oéhn TO OAnpa avtov moeiv, yywoera rept ths dSOax7s, 
morepov ek Tov Oeod eariv ij éym am’ épavrov hada. Jn. vil. 17. 


118. Subordinate clauses are divided into three classes : 


Noun clauses which take the place of a noun. 
Adverbial clauses which take the place of an adverb. 
Adjectival clauses which take the place of an adjective. 
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THE USE OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT 
SENTENCES OR IN PRINCIPAL CLAUSES 


119. The Hortatory Subjunctive. The Subjunctive is used in 
the Ist person plural when the speaker is exhorting others to join him 
in the doing of an action. 

Example: Beloved, let us love one another. 

Dilecti, diligamus alii alios, 
dyarnrol, ayama@pev addiovs. 1 Jn. iv. 7. 
120. The ist person singular is also used with d¢es prefixed. 
Example: Let me cast out the mote out of thine eye. 
des éxBadw 7d kappos éx To dpGahuod gov. Mt, vii. 4, 

121. Deliberative Subjunctive. The Subjunctive is used in deli- 

berative questions, when a person asks himself or another what he is to do. 


Example: What shall we do? 
Quid faciamus # 
Ti moumoaper; Lk. iii. 10. 
122. The Subjunctive is often used to ask a question after 0é\es, Oédere, 
BovNeobe, without a conjunction between. 


Example: Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to eat the Passover? 
mod Gédeus éToLudowpév oo payelv TO macxa; Mt. xxvi. 17. 


This use even occurs when words are inserted between @é\ers eto. and the 
Subjunctive. 


Example: What will ye that I should do for you? 
tt OédeTE me Tovjow bpiv; Mk. x. 36. 

123. The use of od py. 

The Future Indicative and the Aorist Subjunctive are used in 
Classical Greek with od uy in the sense of the Future Indicative with 
ov but with more emphasis. 

In the New Testament od py occurs frequently with the Aorist 
Subjunctive, and occasionally with the Future Indicative. 

When it occurs in a quotation from the Septuagint or in the words 
of Christ it is often used as a simple negative future without any special 
emphasis. This seems to be due to the fact that these passages are 
translations from a Hebrew or Aramaic original}. 

When it occurs elsewhere it generally has an emphatic sense. 


1 The use of ov 7 in these passages is not accounted for by the fact that 
there was a double negative in Aramaic: but by the feeling of the trans. 
lators that ‘inspired language was fitly rendered by words of a peculiarly 
decisive tone.” 
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Examples. (1) Of the emphatic sense : 

Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 

Tov épxomevov mpds pe ov jut) EKBaAw Zo. Jn. vi. 37. 

If I must die with thee, I will not deny thee. 

éav d€n pe ovvarrobaveiv cou, ov py ce apynoopa. Mk. xiv. 31. 
(2) Of the unemphatic sense : 

The cup which my Father has given me, shall I not drink it? 

TO moTypiov 6 Oédwxév poe 6 Uaryp, ov wy wiw a’ro; Jn. xviii. 11. 
See also Mt. xxv. 9, Mk. xiii. 2. 


For a full discussion of the question see Dr J. H. Moulton’s Pro- 
legomena, pages 187—192. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD 


124. The Imperative Mood is used to express commands, ex- 
hortations and entreaties, and, in some cases, permission. 


Examples. Command, Give to him that asketh thee. 
Qui petit a te, da ei. 
T@ airovyti oe Ods. Mt. v. 42. 
Entreaty. But, if thou canst do anything, help us. 
Sed, si quid potes, adjuva nos. 
adn’, et te Suvy, BonOnooy npiv. 
Mk. ix. 22. 
Permission. If need so require, let him do what he 
will; he sinneth not; let them marry. 
éav ovtas oeirer yiver Oar, 6 Oédet moveiro: 
ovx dpaprdver: yapeirwoay. 


1 Cor. vii. 36. 


125. The tenses of the Imperative which are in general use are 
the Present and the Aorist. 

The Present Imperative, in accordance with the use of the Present 
Tense in moods other than the Indicative, denotes action in Progress, 
or Habitual action. 

The Aorist Imperative, in accordance with the use of the Aorist 
Tense in moods other than the Indicative, denotes that the action is 
regarded as a Single Event. 
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Examples: Compare together the use of the Imperatives in the two 
forms of the Lord’s Prayer. 
Give us (kcep on giving us) day by day our daily bread. 


¢ a lad Fisk: , . 
rov dprov jay rov émovarov Sidov npiv To Kad” jpépav. Lk. xi. 3. 


Give us to-day our daily bread. 
Tov dprov nav Tov emtovovov dds npiv onpepov. Mt. vi. 11. 
The Pres. Imperative denotes a continuous act of giving—day after 
day. 
The Aor. Imperative denotes a single act of giving—for to-day. 


Compare also Mt. v. 42 with Lk. vi. 30; and consider carefully the 
exact force of the Imperatives in the examples given below. 


PROHIBITIONS 


126. Prohibitions are negative commands or petitions. 

They are expressed in Greek by the Present Imperative or the 
Aorist Subjunctive (not Imperative) with the negative yz} and its 
compounds. 

The distinction in meaning between the Pres. Imperative and the 
Aor. Subjunctive is the same as that between the Pres. Imperative and 
Aor. Imperative in affirmative commands. 

The Pres. Imperative forbids the Continuance of an action 
already in progress, or sometimes the Habitual Doing of an action, 
or even the attempt to do it. 

The Aor. Subjunctive forbids the doing of an action without any 
regard to its progress or frequency, and it is most generally used with 
regard to an action not already begun. 

These distinctions of meaning are carefully observed by the writers 
of the N.T. and must not be neglected in translating because we have 
no corresponding niceties of phrase in English. 

(In Latin the Perfect Subjunctive with ne is used to express a 
Prohibition.) 


127. Examples of the use of the Present Imperative to denote 
the prohibition of an action in progress, or in the sense of a command 
to cease to do the action. 

It is I, be not afraid (do not continue to be afraid). 
eyo eit, pn PoBetode. Mk. vi. 50, 
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Thy daughter is dead, do not trouble the Master any further. 
réOvnxev 7 Ovydrnp aov, pnkére oKVAAE TOV Addo Kadov. 
Lk, viii. 49. 
Compare the expression used in Mk. v. 35—1 O6vydrnp cov amébavev: 
ri ért oxvAXELs TOV AtSdoKadov; 


Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me (cease to weep for me). 

Ouyarépes ‘Iepovcadrp, put) KAaieTeE én” ee. Lk. xxiii. 28, 

Take these things hence, do not continue to make my Father’s 
house a house of merchandise. 


a a > a ‘ - \ 3 a , 3 
apare TavTa évrevbev, 1) TOLELTE TOV OLKOV TOU Ilarpos fou OLKOV 
€wtropiov. Jn. ii. 16. 
(Notice the use of the Aor. Imperative—commanding the immediate 
removal of the doves.) 


Behold thou art made whole: do not go on sinning, lest a worse 
thing come upon thee. 
ie tyins yéyovas’ pnKére dpdprave, iva pr xeipov coi Te yévnrat. 


Jn. v. 14, 


128. In the following example the Present Imperative appears to 
be used to forbid the repeated doing of an action. 


Do not keep going from house to house. 
pn peraBaivere e& oikias eis oixiav. Tike x.276 


(The command cannot mean cease to go from house to house, because 
the disciples had not yet started on their mission.) 


Let not sin continue to reign in your mortal body...neither keep 
on presenting your members unto sin as instruments of unrighteous- 
ness ; but present yourselves (once for all) to God. 

py ody Baciievér@ 7 duapria ev ro OvnT@ ipoy cowparte...unde map- 
woravere Ta péAn Upav Oda doikias TH dpaptia, GANA mapacrynoare Eavrovs 
TO Oo. Rom. vi. 12, 13. 

Notice the contrast in the use of the Aorist Imperative mapaoryaare. 
See also Mk. xiii. 21, Jn. x. 37, Eph. iv. 26, 1 Tim. iv. 14, v. 22, 
1 Jn. iv. 1, 


For the possible use of the Present Imperative in the sense of do not 
attempt to do the action (conative) see 1 Cor. xiv. 39, Gal. v. 1, and 
Dr J. H. Moulton’s Prolegomena, p. 125. 


N. 4 
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129. The use of the Aorist Subjunctive in the sense of a 

command not to begin the action. 

Do not get gold...for your purses. 

py Ktnonode xpvadv...eis Tas Cavas tpav. Mt. x. 9. 

Do not therefore begin to be ashamed of the testimony of our 
Lord nor of me his prisoner. 

py odv emaaxuvOns TO paptiptoy Tov Kuplov ov, unde Eme TOV 
Séapuov avrov. 2) Tim. 1, 8. 


1380. The following are examples of the use of both the Pres, 
Imperative and the Aor. Subjunctive in the same sentence. 
Do not carry (continue to carry) a purse, nor a scrip, nor shoes, 
and do not salute any man by the way. 
pi Baoratere BaddAdvrioy, pay mypay, pn vmodjpata, Kai pndéva Kara 
thy dddv domdonobe. Lk. x. 4. 
Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night by a vision, “Do not 
fear (as you have already begun to), but go on speaking, and do not 
begin to hold thy peace.” 
elmev 5€ 6 Kvpsos ev vukti d¢ dpdparos TS HavrA@: py poBod, adda 
dre kal py cLomnons. Acts xviii. 9. 
Compare also Lk. xiv. 8 with verse 12. 


THE OPTATIVE MOOD 


131, The Optative Mood has almost disappeared from use in 
N.T. Greek. When used it generally expresses a wish. 
Example: May it be unto me according to thy word. 


yévowrd fot Kara TO pHUd Gov. Lk. i. 38. 
See also Philemon 20, 2 Tim. iv. 16. 


182. The Potential Optative with d is used to express what would 
happen on the fulfilment of a supposed condition. 

It is to be translated by the English Auxiliaries would, should, 
could, and it is very rare in the N.T. See Acts viii. 31, xvii. 18. 

The Optative in Dependent Questions and in Conditional Sentences 
is also very rare, and will be treated under those heads, 
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THE INFINITIVE AND ITS EQUIVALENTS IN NOUN 
CLAUSES AND IN CERTAIN ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


183. The so-called Infinitive Mood had its origin in the Dative 
and Locative cases of a verbal noun. 

dvew meant originally for loosing or in loosing. 

This Dative or Locative force can still be seen in some of the uses 
of the Infinitive, especially when it is used in Adverbial clauses 
denoting purpose or result. 

But, generally speaking, the Infinitive is regarded as an indeclinable 
verbal noun which can be made declinable by the addition of the 
article. 

The Infinitive partakes of the nature both of a verb and a noun. 

As a verb it has a subject expressed or understood, and it may have 
an object, it is qualified by adverbs, and has tense and voice. 

As a noun it may stand as the subject or object of another verb, .t 
may be in apposition to another noun or pronoun, or it may be governed 
by a preposition, 

The subject of the Infinitive is properly in the Accusative case. 

The use of the Greek Infinitive is much wider than that of the 
English Infinitive. It is sometimes translated by the English Infini- 
tive, or by the English verbal noun in ing, and sometimes by the 
English Indicative, Subjunctive, or even Imperative mood. 

The fact that the Infinitive was in its origin a verbal noun has 
caused it to be employed in a great variety of subordinate clauses. 

It is used, naturally, in Noun clauses, as being a noun, and it is 
also used in Adverbial clauses expressing purpose or result, because 
it retains something of its old Dative sense. 


134. Clauses introduced by iva or dru frequently take the place of 
the Infinitive in New Testament Greek just as clauses introduced by 
that frequently do in English. 

For example we can say 

I declare him to be innocent. 
Or J declare that he is innocent. 
He commanded bread to be set before them. 
Or He commanded that bread should be set before them. 
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It is sufficient for the servant to be as his master. 

Or It ts sufficient for the servant that he should be as his master. 
L am going to buy bread. 

Or I am going that I may buy bread. 


A clause introduced by 67: may take the place of an Infinitive in a 
Noun clause after a verb of saying or thinking in both Classical and 
New Testament Greek. 

In New Testament Greek a clause introduced by iva may take the 
place of the Infinitive in almost every other kind of clause where a 
simple infinitive might be used, but in Classical Greek this construction 
is only used in Adverbial clauses expressing purpose. 


135. The student must never be surprised to find a clause intro- 
duced by iva in the New Testament where an Infinitive might have 
been expected. The two uses are practically parallel. 

The Infinitive and a clause introduced by iva occur side by side in 
1 Cor. xiv. 5: 


Ow S€ mavras bpas Nadeiv yAoooas paddov bé va mpognrevnre. 
I wish all of you to speak with tongues, but more that ye may 
prophesy. 
Observe the exact parallel of the English use of an Infinitive and 
a clause introduced by that. 
The Infinitive occurs in one Gospel, and a clause introduced by iva 
in the parallel passage in another Gospel. 


Example: The latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose. 08 otk civi ixavos Kiwas NOoa Tov 
iudvta TOy Uroonuatov avTod. WO Feb Pe 

The latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose. 
ov ovK «ipl ey d&ios va AVow adTod Tov ipayta Tod 
tm odnparos. Jn. i, 27. 
See sections 180—196 for a fuller treatment of this subject. 


136. Clauses and phrases which take a verb in the Infinitive mood 
may be arranged under four heads : 


(1) Principal clauses where the Infinitive is used in the sense of 
an Imperative to express a command or exhortation. 
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(2) Adverbial clauses. 
(a) Final clauses, denoting purpose. 
(0) Consecutive clauses, denoting resuit. 
(ec) Temporal clauses after ply. 


(83) Noun clauses standing as 
(a) Subject. 
(b) Object. 
(c) In apposition to a noun or pronoun. 
(4) Explanatory phrases limiting the meaning of a noun, or 
adjective, or even of a verb. 


(1) The Imperative Infinitive 


1387. The Infinitive is sometimes used to express a command or 
exhortation. This is an ancient use of the Infinitive in Greek, and has 
parallels in modern languages, but it is very rare in the New Testament. 

Example: Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 

that weep. 
xXalpew pera xatpovrav, xdalew pera kAaLovToV. 


Rom. xii. 15. 
See also Acts xxiii. 26, Phil. iii. 16, Titus ii, 2. 


(2) The use of the Infinitive in Adverbial Clauses 


188. (a) The Infinitive of Purpose. 
The Infinitive is used in Greek, as in English, to denote the purpose 
of the action of the principal verb. 
The original Dative force of the Infinitive, expressing that to or for 
which anything is done, comes out plainly in this use. 
Compare together the English sentences : 
J am going to the Temple to pray. (Infinitive.) 
And Iam going to the Temple for prayer. (Noun in the Dative.) 
Examples: I am going to fish, or I go a fishing. 
Umdyw adeverv. Jn. Xxi. 3. 
For Christ sent me not to baptise, but to preach the 
gospel, 
ov yap améoredéy pe Xpiotos Bamrifew, adda evayyeNi- 


(eo 0a, 1 Cor. i. 17, 
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A clause introduced by iva is, however, more generally used in this 
sense. See 184, 198. 


189. (6) The Infinitive of Result. 
The Infinitive may also be used to express the result or consequence 
of the action of the principal verb. 
It is generally introduced by dare, but is occasionally found standing 
alone. See further 230—232. 
Example: And the waves beat into the boat, so that the boat was 
now filling. 
kal Ta KUpata eméBadhev els TO woiov, Sate HOn yepice- 
oOai Td motor. Mk. iv. 37. 
Example of an Infinitive without dore denoting result : 
For God is not unrighteous so as to forget your, work. 
ov yap dd.ikos 6 Gcds emihabécOa Tod epyov tpav. Heb. vi. 10. 
See also Acts v. 3, Col. iv. 6, Heb. v. 5. 


140. (c) The Infinitive in Temporal clauses after piv. 
When the verb in the principal clause is affirmative, a temporal 
clause introduced by wpiv has its verb in the Infinitive. 
Example: Verily I say to thee that, in this night, before the cock 
crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
dpiy héy@ coe Ore ev TavTH TH VUKTL mply adéxTopa hovacat 
Tpls dmapynon pe Mt. xxvi. 34, 
See also section 216. 


(3) The use of the Infinitive in Noun Clauses 


141. A Noun clause is a clause that stands in the relationship of 
a noun to the principal clause or some other clause in a complex 
sentence. 

The Infinitive, as being a verbal noun, is regularly used in Noun 
clauses in Greek and Latin. 


142. (a) Noun clauses standing as the Subject of a verb. 
In these clauses the verb is put in the Infinitive mood, and its 
subject in the Accusative case. 
Examples: For it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
evKoTaTEpov yap eoTw Kdundov did Tpnparos Beddvns cioedOciv jj 
mAovatov eis THY Baci\elav Tov Geod eiaedOeiv. Lk. xviii. 25, 
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Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Caesar or not ? 


eEeotw nuas Kaioapt Popov Sodvar 7) ov; Tiki xx92: 
And it came to pass that he was sitting at meat in his house. ° 
kal yiyverat kataxeioOat avtov €v TH oikia avrov. Mk. ii. 15. 


148. A clause introduced by 67 may take the place of the Infinitive as 
the subject of a verb. 


Example: Carest thou not that we perish? 
ob wéer gor Ort dmroddvUpeOa ; Mk. iv. 38. 
See also Lk. x. 40. 


144. (b) Noun clauses standing as the Object of a verb. 

The verb in these clauses may be nearly always in the Infinitive 
mood, but a clause introduced by dri is often substituted for the 
Infinitive in both Classical and New Testament Greek, and in New 
Testament Greek a clause introduced by iva is often found as a sub- 
stitute for the Infinitive after certain verbs. See 188—190. 


145. Object Clauses after verbs denoting saying or thinking, 
or Dependent Statements. 

A Dependent Statement, or the Oratio Obliqua, as it is often 
called, repeats the thoughts or sayings of a person, not in the words in 
which they were originally conceived or spoken, but in the words of the 
reporter, or, to put it in another way, it is an Object Clause depending 
on a verb of saying, thinking, or feeling. 

Example: Mr Smith said that he was very pleased to be there 
that evening, and to see them all sitting round that table. 

These words are a report of what Mr Smith said, and not the 
words which he actually uttered. 

The words which he did say were: I am very pleased to be here 
this evening, and to see you all sitting round this table. 

In the first example his words are incorporated into the structure 
of the sentence, and made into a Noun Clause, which is the Object of 
the verb sazd. 

The whole passage has been remodelled to suit the position of the 
reporter instead of the position of the speaker. 

The verb J am very pleased has been put into the third person and 
so have the Personal Pronouns J and you. 

The tense of the verb is changed from Present to Past. 

Here has been changed to there, and this to that. 
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146, Object Clauses of this kind may be translated into Greek, 
and must be translated into Classical Latin, by the Accusative and 
Infinitive construction, that is, the principal verbs are put into the 
Infinitive mood, and their Subjects are put into the Accusative Case. 

A clause introduced by 67: followed by a verb in the Indicative or 
Optative Mood is however frequently substituted for the Accusative 
and Infinitive construction in Greek. 


147. We have these two parallel constructions also in English ; 
We can say J declare him to be a criminal. 
Or J declare that he is a criminal. 
We believe them to be here. 
Or We believe that they are here. 


The first of these constructions is an Accusative and Infinitive con- 
struction, just like the Greek or Latin construction. 

The second corresponds to the clause introduced by ér in Greek. 

The second of these two constructions is far the most common ip 
English ; the first can only be used after a few verbs. 


148. The following are examples of Dependent Statements in the 
Accusative and Infinitive construction taken from the New Testament. 
Ye say that I cast out devils by Beelzebub. 
Dicitis per Beelzebul ejicere me daemonia. (Beza.) 
héyere ev BeeACeBovd éxBadrew pe ra Satpovia. Lk. xi. 18. 
How do they say that Christ is the son of David ? 
Quomodo dicunt Christum esse filium David ? 
m@s héyovow Tov Xpiarov eivar Aaveld vidv ; Lk. xx. 41. 
The crowd therefore that stood by and heard said that it had 
thundered. 
Turba ergo quae stabat et audierat dicebat tonitruum esse factum. 
6 ovv byos 6 Eotas kai dkovcas eheyev Bpovrny yeyovévat. 
Jn. xii. 29. 
I do not think that even the world itself would contain the books 
which should be written. 
Ne mundum quidem ipsum opinor capturum esse eos qui scribe: 
rentur libros. (Beza.) 
ovd’ avrov oipat Tov Koopov yapyoew Ta ypapdpeva BiBria. 


Jn. xxi. 25. 
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149. When the subject of the principal clause is the same as the subject 
of the infinitive it is generally omitted and, if the infinitive is connected with 
a predicate noun or adjective, this is made to agree with the subject of the 
principal clause. 


Saying that they were wise they became foolish. 
packovtes elvat copol éuwpdvOnoar. Rom, i. 22. 
See also Rom. ix. 3, 2 Cor. x. 2. 


But if the subject of the infinitive is expressed for the sake of emphasis 
it is put in the accusative case. 


Thou art confident that thou art a guide of the blind. 
mwérolds Te ceauTov ddnyov Elva TUPAGY. Rom. ii. 19. 
See also Phil. iii. 13, Rev. ii. 2. 


Eyen when the articular infinitive is used after a preposition the subject 
(if expressed) is put in the accusative case. 


After I have risen from the dead I will go before you. 
pera 70 éyepOival we mpodtw buds. Mk. xiv. 28. 
See also Mt. xxvii. 12, Lk. ii. 4, Actsi. 3. 


150. After verbs of feeling, seeing or knowing (perception as opposed to 
statement) the Accusative and the Participle is preferred to the Accusative 
and the Infinitive, especially in Classical Greek. (Not in Latin.) 


I see that thou art in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity. 
els yap xodHv mixplas Kal ctvdecpov dédixlas 6p ce dv7a. Acts viii. 23. 
See also Lk. viii. 46. For the Genitive and Participle after dxovew see 
Jn, vii. 32. 
Tense of the Infinitive 


151. In Latin and Greek the tense of the Infinitive in a dependent 
statement is always the same as that used by the original speaker when 
he uttered the words. 

The use in English is different. 

In English, when the verb of saying or feeling isin a Primary tense 
(that is, in the Present or Future tense) the tense of the verbs in the 
dependent statement is unchanged. 

If the original speaker said J see the city, this becomes in indirect 
speech He says that he sees the city: the person of the verb only is 
changed and the tense remains the same. 

If the original speaker said J saw the city, this becomes in indirect 
speech He says that he saw the city. 

If the original speaker said J shall see the city, this becomes in 
indirect speech He says that he will see the city. 

After a verb of saying or feeling in a future tense these sentences 
would be—He will say that he sees the city, He will say that he saw the 
city, He will say that he will see the city. 

But when the verb of saying or feeling is in a Secondary tense 
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(that is, a Past tense) the tense of the verbs in the dependent statement 
is put one stage further in the past than the time of the tense used 
by the original speaker. 

If the original speaker said J see the city, this becomes in indirect 
speech He said that he saw the city. 

If the original speaker said 7 saw the city, or I have seen the city, 
this becomes in indirect speech He said that he had seen the city. 

If the original speaker said J shall see the city, this becomes in 
indirect speech He said that he would see the city. 

We see in these examples that the present tense of independent 
statement becomes the past tense in dependent statement. 

The past tense of independent statement becomes the pluperfect 
(or doubly past) tense, in dependent statement. 

The future tense of independent statement becomes the second 
future or future in the past! tense in dependent statement. 


152. But in Latin and Greek the infinitives in dependent state- 
ments are always put in the same tense as that used by the original 
speaker, both when the principal verb is in a Primary tense, and when 
it is in a Secondary tense. 

If the original speaker said Z see the city, 

This will become He says that he sees the city in English. 

Dicit se urbem videre in Latin, 
Aéeyet THY mod dpav in Greek. 

The tense used by the original speaker is kept in all three languages 
because the principal verb is in a Primary tense, 

But if the principal verb is in a Secondary tense the sentence will 
be as follows : 

English: He said that he saw the city. 
Latin: Dixit se urbem videre, 
Greek:  €Aeye tiv modu dpar. 

In these examples the tense used by the original speaker is retained 
in the dependent statement in Latin and Greek, but not in English. 

In the same way if the original speaker said J saw the city, after a 
principal verb in a Primary tense this will become 

He says that he saw the city. 
Dicit se urbem vidisse, 
Neyer thy moduy idety. 


1 This name has been adopted by the Joint Committee on Grammatical 
Terminology. 
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But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense the sentence will be 
as follows ; 
He said that he had seen the city 
Dixit se urbem vidisse. 
eye thy mod ideiv. 


If the original speaker said J shall see the city, after a principal verb 
in a Primary tense this will become 


He says that he will see the city. 
Dicit se urbem visurum esse, 
Déyer THY modAw dYerGa. 


But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense the sentence will be 
as follows : 
He said that he would see the city. 
Dixit se urbem visurum esse. 
eeye THY wokw OWeoba. 


It is good practice to read over the report of a speech in a news- 
paper, where most speeches are reported in the Oratio Obliqua, and to 
put it into direct speech by restoring in thought the words which the 
speaker actually used. 


153. As has been mentioned above, there is in Greek another way 
of expressing dependent statements besides the Accusative and Infini- 
tive construction. This way is almost exactly similar to the English 
way of expressing dependent statements, for the clause is introduced 
by 67: (that) and the verbs are in a Finite mood (that is, they are in some 
mood other than the Infinitive). 

As is the case in the Infinitive construction explained above, the 
tense used by the original speaker must in no case be altered in 
expressing his words as a dependent statement. 

This point deserves special attention, because it is entirely opposed 
to the English use, where, as we have seen above, the tense of all verbs 
in dependent statements is altered after a principal verb in a Second- 
ary tense. 

If the original speaker said J see the city, this will become after a 
principal verb in a Primary tense 


He says that he sees the city. 
A€éyer Ore THY modu dpa. 
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But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense it will be 
He said that he saw the city. 
éheyev Ore THY modw Opa. 
If the original speaker said I saw the city, this will become after a 
principal verb in a Primary tense 
He says that he saw the city. 


héyee Ore tTHv woAdw e€idev. 
But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense it will be 
He said that he had seen the city. 


Zheyev Ore THy moAdw cider. 
If the original speaker said J shall see the city, this will become after 
a principal verb in a Primary tense 


He says that he will see the city. 
Reyer Ore thy mow dWera. 


But after a principal verb in a Secondary tense it will be 
He said that he would see the city. 


edeyev OTe THY moAw deraL. 


The following are examples of this construction taken from the New 
Testament : 


Supposing that she was going to the tomb to weep there. 
doéavres Gre Umdyet eis TO pevnpeiov iva kAavon exei, JD. Xi. 31. 


They supposed that they would have received more. 
€vopioay Ort melov AnWovrat. Mt. xx. 10, 


154. After a principal verb in a Secondary tense the Same Tenge of the 
Optative mood as that used in the Indicative mood by the original speaker 
is frequently employed in Classical Greek in dependent statements introduced 
by 67. This construction is never found in the New Testament. 

Examples: He said that he saw the city. édeyev 6re rhv wodw opin. 

(The original speaker said 6p ri médw.) 

He said that he had seen the city. ever dru Thy modu tdor. 

(The original speaker said eldov 77y méd\w.) 

He said that he would see the city. @deyev Sri rHv wbdAw borre. 

(The original speaker said dYoua: rnv wéAw.-) 


155. N.B. A verb is never put into the Subjunctive mood in 
Greek, as it is in Latin, because it is the verb in a dependent statement. 
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The chief thing to remember in Greek is never to change the 
tense used by the original speaker when putting his words into 
the Oratio Obliqua. 


Subordinate Clauses in Dependent Statements 


156. The rules given above apply to verbs in principal clauses in 
Dependent Statements. 

As however a whole speech may be expressed as a dependent state- 
ment, it is obvious that complex sentences which contain subordinate 
as well as principal clauses may occur in a statement of this kind. 


Example: Mr Smith said that although he had been thew member 
for twenty years, he had never known how much they appreciated his 
services, until he entered the hall that evening. 


Here all the clauses in italics are subordinate clauses in a de- 
pendent statement. 

In English after a verb of saying or feeling in a Secondary tense all 
the verbs in such subordinate clauses are put into past tenses, just as 
the verb in the principal clause is. 

But in New Testament Greek all verbs in Subordinate clauses in a 
dependent statement are kept in the same tense and mood as that 
used by the original speaker. This is the case both when the 
Accusative and Infinitive construction is used in the principal clause 
of the dependent statement and also when it is introduced by éru. 

Dependent statements made up of complex sentences are however 
very rare in the N.T. 


Example: They came saying that they had seen a vision of angels 
who said that he was alive. 
AOov A€yovca Kai drraciay ayyéhov éwpaxévat, of Aéyovawy avrov 


Civ. Lk. xxiv. 23. 


The words which the women said were We have seen a vision of 
angels who say that he is alive. 


157. In Classical Greek after a verb of saying or feeling in a Secondary 
tense all verbs in the Subordinate clauses of a dependent statement, whether 
they are in the Indicative or Subjunctive mood, may be put in the same 
tense of the Optative mood. 
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158. éreis frequently used in the New Testament to introduce a 
direct quotation of the speaker’s actual words; it is of course redundant, 
and can only be expressed in English by the use of Inverted Commas. 

Example: He said “I am he.” 

exeivos €heyev OTe ey cif. JM 1X.9; 

The redundant 67. may even be used before a direct question. See 

Mk. iv. 21. 


159. Object clauses after verbs meaning to entreat, to exhort, 
to command, or Dependent Commands or Petitions. 

Dependent Commands or Petitions follow verbs of commanding 
or entreating to tell us the command that was given or the request 
that was made, not in the words of the original speaker, but in the 
words of the reporter. 

Examples: He commanded them to go away. 

(The words used by the original speaker were Go away.) 

He requested them to follow him, 

(The words of the original speaker were Follow me.) 

Dependent commands or petitions are generally expressed in Greek, 
as in English, by the use of the Infinitive mood. 

Examples: He commanded them not to depart from Jerusalem. 

mapnyyerev avrois amd ‘lepocodvpor pn xwpiCerOas. 
Acts i. 4. 
Master, I beseech thee to look upon my son. 
diddoKande, Séopai cov emiBrépat emi Tov vidv pov. 
Lk. ix. 38. 

In New Testament Greek a clause introduced by iva often takes the 
place of the Infinitive construction in dependent commands or petitions. 
See 189. 

Subordinate clauses in Dependent Commands follow the same rule as 
subordinate clauses in Dependent Statements; see section 156. 

For an example see Mt. xviii. 25. 

160. Object clauses after verbs meaning to ask a questeon ete. 
or Dependent Questions. 

Dependent Questions follow verbs meaning to ask a question etc., 
to tell us the question that was asked, not in the words of the original 
syeaker, but in the words of the reporter. 

Example: He asked if they were going away. 

(The words used by the original speaker were Are you going away ?) 
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The rules for translating dependent questions into N.T. Greek are 
exactly the same as those for translating dependent statements in a 
clause beginning with 67. The mood and tense used by the original 
speaker are retained, whether the verb on which they depend is in a 
Primary or Secondary tense. 

Examples: They asked if Simon lodged there. 

émvuGavovro ei Sivav evade Eeviterat. Acts x. 18. 

The question which they asked was Does Semon lodge here ? 


Calling the centurion he asked him if he had been long dead. 
m pokaheodpevos Tov KevTupiova exnpatnoey ei madat améOaver. 


Mk. xv. 44. 


161. But in the writings of St Luke we often find the Optative 
substituted for an Indicative or Subjunctive used by the original speaker 
when the main verb is in a Secondary tense. 

This is also the usage of Classical Greek. 

And they began to question among themselves which of them it 
was that should do this thing. 
kal avrot 7p£avTo ou{nrety mpos éavrovs rd Tis dpa ein €& abray 6 
Tovro péAAov mpdocetv. Dikyexxa 93) 
See also Lk. xviii. 36, Acts xvii. 11, xxi. 33. 


162. Any Object clause introduced by any Interrogative word 
is regarded as a Dependent Question, and is constructed in accordance 
with the rules given above. The main verb need not have the meaning 
of asking a question at all. 

Examples: If the good man of the house had known at what hour 
the thief would come, he would have watched. 

ei 7de 6 oixodeomdrns mola pudaky 6 kdEmTHS Epxerat, eypnydpnoev 
av. Mt, xxiv. 43. 

They saw where he dwelt. 

(Sov mov weve. Jn, i. 39. 

N.B. The Subjunctive Mood is never used in Greek, as in Latin, 
as the proper mood for dependent questions. 

If it is ever found in them, it is because it was in the question as 
asked by the original speaker, as for example in Acts xxv. 26, Lk. xii. 5. 


163. Dependent Exclamations follow the same rules as De- 
pendent Questions. See Mk. iii 8, xv. 4, Gal. vi. 11, 
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164. The following classes of verbs call for special mention because 
of the peculiarity of the constructions in the object clauses which follow 
them. 


165. Object clauses after verbs meaning fo strive, to plan, to take 
heed, to effect. 

The usual construction in an object clause after these verbs in 
Classical Greek is rs followed by a Future Indicative. 

In the New Testament an Infinitive is sometimes found, and some- 
times a clause introduced by wa. See 190. 

Examples of the use of the Infinitive after such verbs are found in 
Lk. xiii. 24, Gal. ii. 10, 2 Tim. iv. 9. 


166. Object clauses after verbs denoting fear or danger. 
These verbs are followed by an object clause introduced by py both 
in Classical and New Testament Greek. See 192. 


167. Verbs meaning to rejoice, to wonder, to be vexed, to grieve 
are generally followed by an object clause introduced by 6m with a 
verb in the Indicative mood. 

In Mk. xv. 44 and 1 Jn. iii. 13 a verb meaning to wonder is followed 
by a clause introduced by «i, as is often the case in Classical Greek. 


168. Verbs meaning to hope, to promise, and to swear are generally 
followed by an Aorist Infinitive. 


169. (c) Noun clauses standing in apposition to a noun or 
pronoun. 


Example: Pure religion and undefiled before our God and Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world. 


Opnoxela kadapa kal dulayros mapa T~ Ged xal rarpi arn éorly, émickér- 
TeoOat dppavods kal xnpas ev TH OAlWer adTGv, domiov éavtrdv Typelv dd Tod 


Koo MOU. James i. 27. 
See also Acts xv. 28, 29, 1 Thess. iv. 3. 


(4) The Epexegetic or Explanatory Infinitive 


170. The Infinitive may be used after a noun or adjective, 
especially those which denote ability, fitness, readiness, or need, in an 
explanatory sense, just as in English. 

Examples: Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear. 


ov ovK eipl ikavds Ta Urodnpata Baordoa. Mt. iii. 11. 
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He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


6 €x@v Ora akovew, axovéTa, Lk. viii. 8. 
Opportunity to return. 

Kaipoy avaxdurpat Heb. xi. 15. 
Time for you to awake out of sleep. 

Spa On tpas e& Yavov éyepOjnvas. Rom. xiii. 11. 


171. This Explanatory Infinitive is found even after verbs. See Acts 
xv. 10. 


The Infinitive with the Article 


172. The prefixing of an article to the Infinitive emphasises its 
character as a noun. When preceded by an article it becomes 
a declinable neuter noun, varying in case as the case of the article 
varies. 

The Infinitive may have a subject, object, or other limiting words 
attached to it. These words generally come between the article and 
the Infinitive, and form with it a phrase equivalent to a noun. 

Examples: Phrase containing Infinitive with Article as subject of 
a sentence ; 

But to eat with unwashed hands does not defile the man. 
70 O€ dvimrou xepoly hayeiv ov Kowol Tov dvOpwmov. Mt. xv. 20. 

Infinitive phrase as object. 

I refuse not to die. 
ov mapairovpat TO dmodavetv. Acts xxv. 11. 

Infinitive phrase in apposition. 

I determined this for myself not to come again to you with sorrow 
Expiva yap euauT@ TovTO TO yu) madw ev hUmy mpos tpas edAOciv. 


2Cors ie Le 


173. Infinitive phrase governed by a Preposition. 
Examples: And because it had no root it withered away. 
kal Oud TO pu) Cxew picav eEnpavOn. Mk. iv. 6. 
But take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men 
to be seen of them. 
‘ mpooéxere O€ THY SixaocdynY Lav py Tole EumpooGev TV avOpo- 
mav mpos To OeaOnvat adrois. Mt. vi. 1. 
And as he sowed some fell by the wayside. 


tal ‘ oY \ Sa 
kal é€v T@ omeipev avTov d peyv Emecev mapa THY door. Lk. viii. 5. 
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The Infinitive with row 


1'74. The Infinitive with the Genitive Article has a peculiar series 
of uses in which it “retains its Genitive force almost as little as the 
Genitive Absolute!.” (J. H. Moulton.) 

It is used in the Septuagint and the New Testament exactly as if 
it were a simple Infinitive to express purpose, or consequence, or 
epexegetically, or even as the subject or object of a Finite verb. 


175. (1) Purpose. 
Example: For Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. 
pédree yap ‘Hpwdns (nreiv 7d madiov rod dmohéoat avr. 
Mt. ii. 13. 
In Lk. ii. 22, 24 the simple Infinitive and the Infinitive with rod are 
used side by side with exactly the same force. 
See also Lk. i. 76, 77 and 79. Compare Phil. iii. 10, 
This is the most common use of this construction. 
176. (2) Consequence or Result. 
Example: And ye, when ye saw it, did not repent afterwards so 
as to believe him. 
bpeis Se iddvres ovde perewehnOnre Vorepoy TOU mioTEVTAL ALTA. 
Mt, xxi. 32. 
See also Acts xviii. 10; Rom. vi. 6, vii. 3. 
177. (3) As Subject or Object of a Finite verb just like the 
simple Infinitive. 
Example: And when it was determined that we should sail into Italy. 
as dé éxpiOn Tov arordely nuas eis THY “Iradiav. Acts xxvii. 1. 
See also Lk. xvii. 1, Acts x. 25, xx. 3. 
And when we heard these things, we, and they that were there, 
besought him not to go up to Jerusalem. 
ws S€ nkovoapev Tad’ta mapekadodpev nueis TE Kal of evTdmuoL TOD pH 
avaBaivew avrov eis ‘IepoveaAnp. Acts xxi, 12. 
See also Acts iii, 12, xv. 20, xxiii. 20; James v. 17. 


178. (4) The Infinitive with rod is also used epexegetically 
(that is, in such a way as to explain the meaning) with nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs just like the simple Infinitive. See 170. 

Examples: And he sought a suitable time to betray him to them 
without a tumult. 

1 This construction is rarely found in Classical authors in the sense of 


purpose. Thuc.i. 4. It is freely used in such illiterate authors as Hermas 
and is even found in Justin, Dialogue, 67. 
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kal e(nret evKaiplay Tov mapadovva avrov Grep dxXov avrots. 
Lk. xxii. 6. 
And seeing that he had faith to be healed.... 
kal day ore €xet Wiotw Tod cwOnva.. Acts xiv. 9. 
O foolish and slow of heart to believe.... 
°Q dvdnrot Kai Bpadeis tH Kapdia Tod miorevewv.... Lk. xxiv. 25 
He...evil entreated our fathers by casting out their children. 
ovTOS...€Kdk@oev Tovs Tarépas Tov Tovey Ta Bpédy éxOera aiTay. 
Acts vii. 19. 
See also Acts xxiii. 15, Rom. viii. 12, 1 Pet. iv. 17. 
179. (5) It is also used normally in its proper Genitive sense 
with nouns and adjectives, and also after verbs governing a genitive. 
Examples: In hope of partaking. 
ém’ edmids TOU peréxeu. 1 Cor. ix. 10. 
Wherefore also I was hindered these many times from coming to 
ou. 
: 510 kal évexomrouny Ta moAAG Tov eAOev mpods twas. Rom. xv. 22. 
See also Lk. i. 9; 1 Cor. xvi. 4; 2 Cor. i. 8, viii. 11; Phil. iii, 21. 


THE USE OF CLAUSES INTRODUCED BY wa AND OTHER 
FINAL PARTICLES AS SUBSTITUTES FOR THE IN- 
FINITIVE 


180. As has been already stated a clause introduced by wa or 
6rrws is frequently found in New Testament Greek where an Infinitive 
might have been expected, and where an Infinitive would have been 
used in Classical Greek. Even in New Testament Greek an Infinitive 
can be used with exactly the same force as the iva clause in nearly 
every case. 

At the time when the New Testament was being written, clauses 
introduced by iva were gradually taking the place of the Infinitive in 
familiar speech, and in modern Greek the Infinitive has entirely dis- 
appeared and va with a Subjunctive taken its place. 

Many of the older Commentators and Grammarians deny that iva can 
have any other meaning than that which it has in the Classical writers, 
namely that of purpose, and put forced interpretations on every passage 
where it occurs, to bring in this meaning. This position is now aban- 
doned as the result of modern research into the history of the language 
and the discovery of the Egyptian papyri, where the use of iva in senses 
other than that of purpose is common ‘The student should not try to 
force the meaning of purpose on #a unless the context obviously 
demands it. 
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The uses of clauses introduced by iva and the other Final Particles, 
ém@s and py, are here grouped together for convenience of reference : 
the difference between New Testament and Classical Greek is so marked 
in this respect as to make the subject worthy of special study. 


181. The exact force of a clause introduced by iva must be inferred 
from the context, and not from the form of the clause. As in English, 
it is the natural meaning and not the form of a clause that we must 
consider before we try to analyse a complex sentence, 

Take for example Jn. ix. 2: 

paBBel, ris jpaprev, ovTos f oi yoveis abrov, iva rup dos yevvnO7 ; 
Rabbi, who did sin, this man or his parents, so that he was born 
blind ? 

It is obvious that, although the clause iva ru@ Ads yevvnO7 is in form 
a clause expressing purpose, it cannot be so in reality, as it is unthink- 
able that the parents of the man would have sinned in order that he 
might be born blind. The clause must express result and be described 
as a Consecutive clause. 

The verb in clauses introduced by wa, érws and py in the New 
Testament is nearly always in the Subjunctive Mood, but in certain 
cases the Future Indicative is used instead, 


182. Clauses introduced by Final Particles may be arranged under 
four heads, just as the clauses which take a Verb in the Infinitive 
Mood, see 136. 

(1) Principal clauses where the iva clause is used as a substitute 
for an Imperative Infinitive. 

(2) Adverbial clauses where the wa clause is used as a substitute 
for an Infinitive retaining something of its old Dative sense ; 

(a) Final clauses. 
(6) Consecutive clauses. 

(3) Noun clauses where the iva clause is used as a substitute for 
an Infinitive used as a caseless verbal noun. Such clauses may stand 

(a) As Subject. 
(6) As Object. 
(c) n Apposition. 

(4) Explanatory clauses used as a substitute for an Explanatory 

Infinitive. 
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(1) Clauses introduced by iva standing in the 
place of an Imperative Infinitive 


188. This construction is rare and not Classical. The verb is in 
the Subjunctive Mood. 
Examples : Nevertheless do ye also severally love each one his own 
wife even as himself, and let the wife fear her husband. 
wiv kat tpeis of xa” Eva ExaarTos Ty éavTod yuvaika ovTws dyamdTw 
ws éavrov, 7 O€ yuvn va hoBnra Tov avdpa. Eph, vy. 33. 
But as ye abound in everything...see that ye abound in this grace 
also. 
GAN adonep év marti mepiocevere...iva kal ev ravrn TH xdpuTt 
TEplowevnre. 2 Cor. viii. 7. 
See also Mk. v. 23, 1 Cor. vii. 29, Gal. ii. 10, Rev. xiv. 13. 
For the use of the simple Infinitive in this sense see 137, 


(2) Adverbial clauses introduced by iva, etc. 


184. (a) Final clauses denoting the purpose of the action of 
the verb in the principal clause. (Quite Classical.) 

These clauses are introduced by wa or éras if affirmative, and by 
un or wa pun if negative. 

The verb is generally in the Subjunctive in New Testament Greek, 
and occasionally in the Future Indicative. (In Classical Greek the 
Optative is used after iva if the verb in the principal clause is in a past 
tense, but this does not occur in the New Testament.) 

Examples: He came that he might bear witness to the light. 

otros HAOev a paprupnon wept Tov perds. Jn. 1. 7. 
And their eyes have they closed; lest haply they should perceive 
with their eyes. 
kal Tovs 6pOadrpovs ad’T@v ekappvoar, py more wary Trois dpOadpois. 
Acts xxviii. 27. 
Judge not that ye be not judged. 
py xpivere iva pr KpiOnre. Mt. vii. 1. 
For the use of the simple Infinitive in this sense see 138. 


185. (b) Consecutive clauses denoting the result of the action 
of the verb in the principal clause. (Rare and not Classical.) 
Introduced by iva followed by the Subjunctive. 
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Examples : ‘ 
Rabbi, who did sin, this man or his parents, so that he was born 
blind ? 
paBBel, ris Fpaprev, odros 7) of yoveis adrod, iva rupdés yevvnOy ; 
Jn, ix. 2. 
But ye, brethren, are not in darkness, so that that day should 
overtake you as thieves. 
tipeis dé, ddeAdoi, odK core Ev oKdret, iva 4 Nuépa bps ws KhémTas 
KaTeAdBn. 1 Thess. v. 4. 
See also Lk. ix. 45; I Jn. i. 9; Rev. iii. 9, viii. 12. Compare the 
use of the Infinitive in Heb. vi. 10. 
For the use of the Infinitive in this sense see 139. 


(3) Noun clauses introduced by iva, etc. 


186, Standing as Subject of a Verb. (Not Classical.) 
These clauses are introduced by iva followed by a Subjunctive, or 
rarely by a Future Indicative. 
Examples: So it is not the will of your Father which is in Heaven 
that one of these little ones should perish. 
ovTas ovK éotiv GédAnpa éeumpocbe Tov rarpos tpav Tod ev otspavois 
iva ardAntat Ev TOY pikp@v TovTOY. Mt. xviii. 14, 
My meat is to do the will of him that sent me. 
epov Bpepa éotwy iva roe 76 OAnpa Tov méurpavTos pe. 
Jn. iv. 34. 
Ye have a custom that I should release one unto you at the 
Passover. 
ore O€ cuvyOea buy iva Eva arodice ipiv év TO Tao xa. 
Jn. xviii. 39. 
Here moreover it is required in stewards that a man be found 
faithful. 
ade Aowrov (nreira ev Trois oikovopos iva motos Tis evpeO7. 
1 Cor. iv. 2. 
See also Mk. ix. 12, Acts xxvii. 42, Rev. ix. 4, 5. 
187. This construction is used especially as the subject of 
predicates meaning 7t 3s profitable, it 1s sufficient and the like. 
Example: It is profitable for you that one man die for the people. 
ouppéeper tpiv iva eis avOpwros arobdvy brép Tod daod. 


Jn. xi. 50. 
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See also Mt. v. 29, 30, x. 25, xviii. 6; Lk. xvii. 2; 1 Cor. iv. 3. 
For the use of the simple Infinitive in this sense see 142. 


188. Noun clauses standing as an Object of a verb. (Not Classical, 
except in certain cases mentioned below.) 
(a) Object clauses after verbs meaning to entreat, to exhort, to 


command, to wish. 
These clauses are introduced by wa! or dws followed by the 


Subjunctive. (Very rare in the Classics.) 
Examples: He asked that he would come down and heal his son. 
npara iva karaS7 Kal idonrat airov roy vidy. Jn. iv. 47. 
If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones become 
bread. 
ei vids ef rod Oeod, eimé iva of XiOox oro Aprou yévovrat. 
Mt. iv. 3. 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
labourers into his harvest. 
denOyre obv Tov Kupiov Tod Oepiopod dmws épydras é«Bddy eis Tov 
Geptopov avrov. Lk. x. 2. 
Therefore whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you do 
also unto them. 
mdvra ovv 6ca eav OéAnte va rotaow vpiv of GvOpamo, ovTws Kal 
tpets mrovetre avTois. Mt. vii. 12. 
190. (8) Object clauses after verbs meaning fo strive, to plan, to 
take heed, to effect. 
These clauses are introduced by iva rarely by dws, the verb is 
generally in the Subjunctive. 
(In Classical Greek the usual construction after these verbs is dws 
followed by the Future Indicative.) 
Examples: And the chief priests took counsel that they might kill 
Lazarus also. 
éBovAevoayro 8é oi apxtepeis va Kat rov Adapov amoxteivoow. 
Jn. xii. 10, 
And when this letter has been read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the church of the Laodiceans. 
kal 6rav avayywcbn map’ tpiv 4 émioroAn, monoare iva Kal év TH 
Aaobdixéwv éxk\noia avayvac67. Col. iv. 16. 
191. When the Object clause after a verb meaning to care for or 
to take heed is negative, py is generally used instead of iva pn. 


1 A clause introduced by wa may also follow 6é\w, Mk. vi. 25; Lk. vi. 31, 
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Example: Beware lest anyone deceive you. 
Bdémere pn tis twas mAavnoy. Mt. xxiv. 4, 
Verbs meaning to strive etc. are often followed by a simple 
Infinitive, see 165. 


192. (y) Object clauses after verbs denoting fear or danger. 
(Classical.) 

These clauses are introduced by py followed by the Subjunctive, 
They are negatived by ov. 

Examples: The chief captain fearing lest Paul should be torn in 
pieces by them. 

PoBybels 6 xuAlapyos pu) StaomacO7y 6 Maddos bn’ adrav. 

Acts xxiii. 10. 
For I fear lest, when I come to you, I shall find you not as I wish. 
PoBodtpa yap pH mas eddy ovdx otovs Aw edpw Dyas. 

2 Cor. xii. 20. 

193. When the object of fear is conceived as already past or present, 
and, as such, already decided, although the result is unknown to the 
speaker, the Indicative is used in these clauses both in Classical and New 
Testament Greek. 

Example: I am afraid of you lest by any means I have bestowed labour 
upon you in vain. 

PoBoduar buds uh mus elegy Kexorlaxa els buds. Gal. iv. 11. 

See also Gal. ii. 2, 1 Thess. ii. 5. 

194. (c) Noun clauses introduced by iva standing in apposition 
to a noun or pronoun and containing an explanation of the meaning of 
the noun or pronoun. 

This construction is very common in the writings of St John. The 
verb is always in the Subjunctive mood. (Not Classical.) 

Examples: And whence is this to me, that the mother of my Lord 
should come unto me? 

kal 7d0ev pot roiTo iva €XOy 7H TNp Tod Kupiov pou mpos epe ; 
Lk. i. 43. 
Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. 
peiCova ravrns dydmrny ovdels exet, va tis THy uxny aitod O7 imép 
tov pirov avrov. Jn. xv. 13. 
For this is the love of God, that we should keep his command- 
ments. 
avtn yap €oTw 4 dyamn Tov Oeou, wa Tas EvToAas aiToU THPapeV. 
1 Jn. v. 3. 
What then is my reward? That, when I preach the gospel, I may 
make the gospel without charge. 
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tls odv pov eotw 6 wicbds; va edayyediCspevos dddmavov Onow Td 
evayyé)uov. LeCorsix. diss 
See also Jn. vi. 29, 39, 40, xv: 8, 12, xvii. 3; 1 Jn. ii. 1, 11, 23; iv. 21; 
2 Jn. 6; 3 Jn. 4; perhaps Acts viii. 19. For the simple Infinitive used in 
this sense see 169 and compare James i. 27. 


(4) Explanatory clauses introduced by iva 


195. Closely connected with this last use is another where a clause 
introduced by iva takes the place of an Epexegetic Infinitive to explain or 
limit the use of a noun or adjective. 

This construction is used with words denoting authority, power, fitness 
or set time. 

Example: Or who gave thee this authority to do these things? 

# tls cor Cdwxev Thy eovolav ravrny va Tabra mos; Mk. xi. 28. 

Note how this construction is altered in the parallel passages (Mt. xxi. 23, 
Lk. xx. 2) as if it were felt to be a barbarism. 

Compare also Jn. i. 27 with Mt. iii. 11. This construction is found in 
Mt. viii. 8 and Lk. vii. 6, but both these passages come from Q. 


196. Dr Burney thinks that when iva introduces a clause used after 
words denoting a set time it is a mistranslation of the Aramaic particle 
‘J or 7 which can mean when as well as in order that. 

This is shown by the fact that ére is sometimes used with such words in 
the Fourth Gospel. 

Compare. The time has come when the Son of Man shall be glorified. 
Edjrvoev q wpa iva doéacOy 6 vids Tod dvOpwmrov. Jn. xii. 23. 
with The time is coming when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 

shall ye worship the Father. 
Zpxerar wpa Bre ovre vy TH dper TovTY ovre év Lepooo\tmols MpooKkwyjoeTeE 
T@ warpl. Jn, iv. 21. 

wa is used in this sense in Jn, xiii. 1, xvi. 2, 32. 

dre is used in this sense in Jn. iv 23, v. 25, 28, xvi. 25. 

The difficult text: "ABpaday 6 marip budy qyadNidoaro wa Udy Thy juépav 
Ti enV. Jn. viii. 56, 
may be translated, ‘‘Your father Abraham rejoiced when he saw my day”, 
if this theory is correct. 


1977. 7c also seems to be used in this sense in Jn. ix. 8 and xii. 41. 

Dr Burney thinks that, as the word ‘4 can also be used as a relative 
pronoun, the following difficult passages are made more intelligible by taking 
wa as a mistranslation of the Aramaic Relative: Jn. i. 8, v. 7, vi. 30, 50, 
thg, GLB, abe. Ue 

wa is used in Mk. iv. 22 where it makes little sense, but in the parallel 
passages in Mt. x. 26 and Lk. viii. 17 a Relative is used and makes excellent 
sense. See also Mk. iv. 12 and compare Mt. xiii. 13. 

drt also seems to be used as a mistranslation of the Aramaic Relative in 
Jn. i. 16, viii. 45 and ix. 17 and it is quite possible that the same mistake in 
translation has been made in Mk. iv. 41 and viii. 24. In the latter passage 
a Relative would give much better sense than the ordinary translation, 

These strained or incorrect usages seem to be due rather to a desire to 
make a perfectly literal translation of an Aramaic document than to ignor- 
ance of Greek. 

See Dr Torrey’s Four Gospels, pp. 237, 241, 245, and his Our Translated 
Gospels, pp. lv and lix. 
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ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 
198. Adverbial clauses are clauses that stand in the relationship 
of an adverb to some verb in another clause. 
Adverbial clauses may be divided into eight classes. (See page 22.) 


(1) Final clauses or clauses denoting Purpose 


189. A final clause denotes the purpose of the action of the 
verb in the clause on which it depends. 

Final clauses are introduced by the final particles iva or déras if 
affirmative, and by py or iva pr if negative, followed by a verb in the 
subjunctive mood in N.T. Greek. 

Examples: He came that he might bear witness to the light. 


ArOev va paptupnon rept Tov paros. lends 
Judge not that ye be not judged. 
pi) Kpivere iva jr) KpLOnre. Mt. vii. 1. 


And their eyes have they closed ; lest haply they should perceive 
with their eyes. 
kal rods dfOadpods adtav exdppvoay, pi wore Wwory Trois 6pOadpors. 
Acts xxviii. 27. 
200. A simple Infinitive, as might be expected from the fact that 
the infinitive was originally the dative case of a verbal noun, is 
sufficient by itself to form the verb in a final clause. See 138. 
We have similar parallel uses in English of a clause introduced by 
that and a simple infinitive to express purpose. 
We may say either I sent my servant to call the guests. 
or I sent my servant that he might call the guests, 
Example: And he sent his slaves to call them that were bidden to 
the marriage. 
kal améoreiev Tovs Sovdovs adrov Kadécat Tods KEeKAnpEvoUs Eis TOUS 
ydpous. Matt. xxii. 3. 
201, Purpose may even be expressed by Sore or os with the inf. 
Matt. xxiv. 24, xxvii. 1, Lk. ix. 52. 
202. The Infinitive with an article preceded by the prepositions els or 
mpés or even an Infinitive preceded by the Genitive of the article may be used 
as the verb in a tinal clause, 


Examples will be found in Matt. vi. 1, xx. 19, Lk. i. 77. 
See 175. 


203. The Present or Future Participle may also be used to form a final 
clause, 
Examples: Unto you first God having raised up his Servant sent him to 
bless you. 
buiv mp@rov avacrhoas 6 Geos roy Ilatda avrot dwéore:hev adrdv ed)do- 
yobvTa Upuas. Acts iii. 26. 
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...I1 journeyed to Damascus to bring them also that were there unto 
Jerusalem in bonds. 

...els Aauackdy éropevdunv, dtwv Kat rods éxeloe dvtas Sedeuévous els 
‘Tepovoadim... Acts xxii, 5. 


204. A Final clause may also be expressed by a relative clause with 
the verb in the Future Indicative. This construction is very rare. 
See Matt. xxi. 41, Acts vi. 3. 


(2) Temporal clauses or clauses denoting Time 


205. A temporal clause denotes the time of the action of the 
verb in the clause on which it depends. 

Temporal clauses are introduced by ére or ws meaning when, éws etc. 
meaning while or until, mpiv meaning before. 


206. Temporal clauses are divided into two classes : 
(1) Those that refer to a definite event occurring at a definite time 
are called definite temporal clauses. 
Example: J saw him when I went to town. 
(2) Those that refer to an event or a series of events occurring 
at an indefinite time are called indefinite temporal clauses. 
Examples: J saw him whenever J went to town. 
That is to say I went to town often and saw him every time. 
I will see him whenever I go to town. 
That is to say J have not been to town yet, and I do not know when I 
shall go; but, when I do go, I will see him. 
It will be seen that these sentences have a conditional force, 
The first might be expressed as follows. 
Lf I went to town I saw him. 
The second might be expressed as follows, 
Lf I go to town I will see him. 


207. In Greek these two kinds of clauses have quite distinct 
constructions. 
(1) Definite Temporal Clauses are introduced by dre or as 
followed by the Indicative as in English. 
Example: And it came to pass when Jesus had finished these words, 
he departed from Galilee. 
kal éyévero ore €réhevev 6 ‘Inaods Tods Adyous TovToUS, peTHpEv amd 


ris TadsAaias. Matt. xix. 1. 
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208. (2) Indefinite Temporal Clauses are introduced by dre 
followed by a verb in the imperfect or aorist indicative with dy or éav 
when the clause refers to an indefinite number of actions in past time. 

ore and dy join together to form érav. 

Example: And the unclean spirits whenever they beheld him fell 
down before him. 

kal Tad mvevpara Ta akdOapta drav aitov eOempovv, mpooémimrov 


auT@. Mk. iii. 11. 


209. Indefinite Temporal Clauses are introduced by ére followed 
by a verb in the subjunctive with dy when the clause refers to future 
time, 

Example: And whenever they lead you to judgement, and deliver 
you up, be not anxious beforehand what ye shall speak. 

Kal 6rav Gywow tpas mapadidovres, py mpopepyuvare Ti NanaNTE. 
Mk. xiii. 11. 

It will be noticed that dv is used in Greek when the word ever can 

be attached to when in English. 


210. There are a few instances in the N.T. where Temporal clauses are 
Indefinite in form, but Definite in meaning. 

Example: But days will come when the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them. 


éhevcovrar 5é hucpar bray dmapOq am abrdy 6 vupdlos. Mk. ii. 20. 
See also Lk. v. 35, xiii. 28; Rev. viii. 1. 


211. Temporal Clauses introduced by éws while or uniil. 
When éws means while, and the clause which it introduces refers 
to the same time as the verb in the clause on which it depends, it 
takes the Indicative mood, just as in English. 
Example: We must work the works of him that sent me while it 
is day. 
npas Set epyaterOa ra épya rod méuwpavrds je Ews Hpépa eoriv. 
Jn. 1x. 4, 
212. When és means wntil, and the clause which it introduces 
refers to an actual past fact, it takes a past tense of the Indicative 
mood, as in English. 
Example: The star which they saw in the East went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young child was. 
6 dornp, bv «idSov é€v TH dvaroAj, mponyev aitois ews ebay 
ereotadn émdvw ov nv TO madiov. Mt. ii. 9, 
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213. When the clause introduced by éws depends on a verb 
denoting future or habitual action, and refers to the future, it takes 
the Subjunctive, generally with dv. 

Examples: There abide until ye depart thence. 


exet pevere Ews av e&éAOnre exeiOev. Mk. vi. 10. 
And goeth after that which is lost, until he find it. 
Kal mopeverat emt TO dodwdds ews edpy add. Lk. xv. 4, 


214. When the clause introduced by és depends on a verb in 
past time and refers to an event which was thought of as future at 
the time when the action of the principal verb took place, it takes the 
Subjunctive without dv (Optative in Classical Greek). 

Example: He cast him into prison until he should pay the debt. 

€Badev avrov eis pudaxny ews dmoda Td dpetdpevov. 


Mt. xviii. 30. 


215. ws ob, gas drov have the same meaning as éws, but are never 
used with av. 

Clauses introduced by dypu, dyps ob, dypr fs juépas, péxpr, péxpes 00 
have in general the same construction as clauses introduced by éws. 


216. Clauses introduced by zpiv or mpiv 7, before. 

When the verb in the principal clause is affirmative the clause 
introduced by piv takes the accusative and infinitive construction. 

Example: Verily I say to thee that, in this night, before the cock 
crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 

Gpny éyo cou Ore ev TavTy TH vuKTL mpwW adéxropa havnca rpls 

dmapynon pe. Matt. xxvi. 34. 

217. When the principal clause is negative the clause introduced by 
mplv takes the same constructions as clauses introduced by éws. 

But there are only two examples of such clauses in the N.'T., Lk. ii. 26, 
Acts xxv. 16. 

In the second of these examples the Optative is Classical, as often in the 
writings of St Luke. 


218. Temporal clauses may also be expressed by a Participle, 
especially in the Genitive Absolute. 
Examples: And when he came out, he saw a great multitude. 
kal €£eAOdy eidev modvv byAov. Mt. xiv. 14, 
And when they got up into the boat, the wind ceased. 
wal dvaBdavtwy avtay eis TO mAOlov ekdmacev 6 avepos. 


Mt. xiv. 32. 
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219. Temporal clauses may also be expressed by Prepositions 
with the Infinitive and an article. 
ev t@=e€ws, Matt. xiii. 25; Lk. i, 21; Acts viii. 6. 
mpo too= mpi, Matt. vi. 8; Lk. ii. 213 Gal, ii. 12, iii, 23. 
pera rd=after, Matt. xxvi. 32; Actsi. 3, 


ef 


(3) Local clauses or clauses denoting Place 


220. Local Clauses denote the place where the action of the 
verb in the clause on which they depend is said to take place. 
They are introduced by o%, éirov where, d0ev whence etc. 


221. Local clauses are divided into two classes just as Temporal 
clauses are. 

(1) Definite Local Clauses referring to a single definite place. 

(2) Indefinite Local Clauses referring to a series of places, or to 
some indefinite place, 


222. In the first class the verb is in the Indicative mood. 
Example: Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, 
where moth and rust do consume. 
py OnoavpiCere tpiv Onoavpovs emt rhs yis, Orov ons Kal Bpoois 


adaviget Matt. vi. 19. 


223. In the second class the verb is in a past tense of the 
Indicative mood with av when the clause refers to a series of places 
where an act occurred in past time. 

Example: And wheresoever he entered into villages...they laid the 
sick in the market places... 

kal Omov dy eicemopevero eis K@pas...€v Tals ayopais €riMecay Tovs 
agQevovvtas. . Mk. vi. 56. 


224. When the clause refers to an indefinite place where an act 
is expected to occur in future time the verb is in the Subjunctive 
mood with av or édv. 

Example: Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, that also which this woman hath done shall be told for a 
memorial of her. 

Omov €av KnpuxOn rd evayyédov ToviTO ev Oh TH Kdop@, AadnOn- 
aera kal 6 éroinoey arn eis uvnudouvoY auTns. Mt. xxvi. 13. 
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(4) Causal clauses or clauses denoting the Reason for 
the action of the verb in the clause on which they 
depend 


225. . Causal clauses are introduced by émel, bru, ep 6, didtt, 
émedy etc. with a verb in the Indicative mood just as in English. 
Example: I forgave thee all that debt because thou besoughtest me. 
maoav Thy Opedyy exelvny apjKd or, émel mapéxadeods pe. 
Matt. xviii. 32. 
226. A causal clause may also be expressed by 
(a) A Genitive Absolute. 
Example: And since he had nothing wherewith to pay... 
py Exovros S€é avrov amodovvas. Matt. xviii, 25. 


227. (b) A Participle agreeing with some word in the main 
clause. 
Example: Since he saw that it pleased the Jews he proceeded to 
take Peter also. 
iddv S€ drt dpearov eaTw Tots “Iovdaicis mpocébero ovAdaBeiv Kai 
Ilérpov. Acts xii. 3. 


228. (c) An Infinitive with da and an article, or an Infinitive 
with an article in the Dative case. Matt. xxiv. 12, 2 Cor. ii. 13. 

229, (d) When gs is prefixed to a Causal participle it implies that 
the action denoted by the participle is supposed or asserted to be the cause 
of the action of the principal verb. 


Whether it is the real cause or not is left doubtful, but it is generally 
implied that it is not the real cause of the action, 


See also Acts xxiii. 20, xxvii. 30. 


(5) Consecutive clauses or clauses denoting Result 


230. A Consecutive Clause denotes the Result of the action 
of the verb in the clause on which it depends. 

Consecutive Clauses are introduced by gore followed by the 
Infinitive or Indicative. 


231. dore followed by the Infinitive expresses the result which 
the action of the verb in the principal clause is calculated to produce. 
This is the commoner form in the N.T. 
Example: Becometh a tree, so that the birds come... 
yivera Sévdpov ware éhOciv ra mereiva,.. 


Matt. xiii. 32, 
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232. Sore with the Indicative expresses the result which actually 
does follow on the action of the verb in the principal clause. 

Example: For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 

oitws yap nydmnoev 6 beds Tov Kdcpov, date Tov Yiov Tov povoyer7 

EOWKEV.... Jn. iii. 16, 

See also Gal. ii. 13. 

But this distinction is not exactly observed in the N.T. 


238. sore often begins an independent clause with the meaning 
and so or therefore. Matt. xix. 6. 


234. Sometimes an Infinitive is used without dore to express 
consequence. See sections 139 and 176. 
See Acts v. 8; Col. iv. 6; Heb. v. 5, vi. 10. 


(6) Conditional clauses 


285. <A Conditional Clause and the principal clause with which 
it is connected make up a sentence which is commonly called a 
Conditional Sentence, 

In such a sentence the conditional clause states a supposition and 
the principal clause states the result of the fulfilment of this 
supposition, 

The conditional clause is generally spoken of as the Protasis, and 
the principal clause as the Apodosis'. 

Example: If you do this you will become rich. 


Here Jf you do thes is the Protasis and you will become rich is the 
Apodosis. 


236. The Protasis is introduced by ¢i, zf. 

The particle dv is regularly joined to « in the Protasis when the 
verb in the Protasis is in the Subjunctive Mood, ei combined with dy 
forms édv, jv, av. 

The negative of the Protasis is yy and that of the Apodosis is od. 

This is the rule in Classical Greek, but in N.T. Greek od is often 
found in the Protasis when the verb is in the Indicative mood, es- 
pecially in conditions of the first class given below. 


237. The construction of Conditional sentences varies according 
as the time of the supposition is Past, Present, or Future. 


1 The Committee of Grammatical Terminology suggests the names ‘‘if 
clause” and ‘‘ then clause” instead of Protasis and Apodosis, 
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Present or Past Suppositions 


238. (1) Present or Past particular suppositions, implying 
nothing as to the fulfilment of the condition. 

When the Protasis simply states a present or past particular sup- 
position, implying nothing as to the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of 
the condition, a present or past tense of the Indicative is used in 
the Protasis: any part of the finite verb may stand in the Apodosis. 

Examples. Present time: 

If thou art the Son of God, command this stone... 
el vids ef rod Oeod, eié TH ALO@ TovT... Lk. iv. 3. 

Past time : 

For if Abraham was justified by works, he hath whereof to glory. 
ei yap ’ABpaau €& pyar edixarmOn, exer kadynua. Rom. iv. 2 


239. (2) Supposition contrary to fact. 

When the Protasis states a present or past supposition implying 
that the condition is not or was not fulfilled, the secondary tenses 
of the indicative are used both in the protasis and the apodosis. 

The verb in the apodosis nearly always has the adverb ay. 

The Imperfect denotes continued action. 

The Aorist simple fact. 

The Pluperfect (rare) completed action. 

The time of the action is implied in the context rather than 
expressed by the tense of the verb}. 

Examples. Present Time: 

This man, if he were a prophet, would know who and what the 
woman is... 
ovros «i HY mpohytns, eyivwoKev Gy Tis Kal moramn 7) yuvy... 
Lk, vii. 39. 
If thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that speaketh with 
thee, thou wouldst have asked him... 
ei Hodes tiv Swpedv Tod Oeod, Kal Tis eat 6 éywv GoL,...0d dv 


nTnoas avTov... Jn, iv. 10. 
If ye believed Moses ye would believe me. 
el yap emuorevere Mavoei, emiorevere dy €pol. Jn. v. 46. 


1 But as a rough rule it may be said that the Imperfect expresses an 
unfulfilled condition in present time, and the Aorist expresses an unfulfilled 


condition in past time, 


N. 5 
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Past time: 
For if they had known, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory. 
ei yap €yvacay, ov av tov Kvp.ov Tis Sdéns eoravipwoav. 
1 Cor. ii. 8. 
This construction is so unlike the English or Latin that it 
requires special attention. 
The form which such sentences take in English is no help 
whatever to translating them into Greek. 
The rule must be mastered and remembered. 


Future Suppositions 


240. There are two forms of Future conditional sentences: 
(1) The more vivid form. 
(2) The less vivid form. 


241. (1) In the more vivid form the Subjunctive with édy is 
used in the Protasis, and the Future Indicative or some other form 
expressing future time is used in the Apodosis. 

Eeample: If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say... 


éay EXNTE TLoTW Os KOKKOV o.vaTrews, €peire TO Opee TOUT. 
Matt. xvii. 20. 
242. The Future Indicative is sometimes used in the Protasis 
for greater vividness. 
Example: If we deny him, he will deny us. 
ei dpvnoopeda, KaKewos apyncera Tyas. 2 Tim. ii. 12. 
243. (2) In the less vivid form the Optative is used in both 
Protasis and Apodosis, dy in Apodosis. 
Example: If you were to do this, you would be a good man. 
€i ToUTO moLoins, ayabos ay eins. 
N.B. This construction does not occur in its full form in the N.T 
In the following example the Protasis only occurs. 
Example: But even if ye should suffer for righteousness sake, happy | 
are ye. 
GAN ei kal macyxoure Oia Sixacoovvyy, paxdpio. 1 Pet. iii. 14, 
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General Suppositions 


244. If the supposition refers to the occurrence of an act of a certain 
general class and the Apodosis states what is wont to happen if this act 
takes place at any time, the sentence is called a GENERAL SUPPOSITION. 

If it is a supposition in present time the Protasis takes édy with the 
Subjunctive, and the Apodosis takes the Present Indicative. 

Example : If any man walk in the day, he stumbleth not. 

édy Tis Tepimary ev TH Huépa, od mpoorkdmret. Jn. xi. 9. 

If the supposition is in past time the Protasis takes ef with the Optative 
and the Apodosis takes the Imperfect Indicative. 

Example: If at any time he had anything, he used to give it. 

el rl xa, edldov. 
This construction does not occur in the N.T. 


The Conditional Participle 

245. A Participle may be used as an equivalent to a Conditional 
clause, 

It should generally be translated by a Conditional clause in English. 

Example: How shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation? 

Tas nues Expevsducda THLKavTAS dueAjoavTes Twrnplas ; 
Heb. ii. 3. 

See also Lk. ix. 25; 1 Cor. xi. 29; Gal. vi. 9; 1 Tim. iv. 4, 

245 a. Mixed Conditional Sentences. 

Certain cases occur in which conditional sentences are made up of a 
Protasis belonging to one of the classes enumerated above and an Apodosis 
belonging to another, 

See Lk, xvii. 6; Jn. viii, 39; Acts viii. 31, xxiv. 19; 1 Cor, vii. 28. 


(7) Concessive clauses 


246. A Concessive clause denotes some fact which is regarded 
as likely to prevent or to have prevented the occurrence of the action 
of the verb in the clause on which it depends. 

These clauses are introduced in English by the words though or 
although, and in Greek by «i kai, édv kai: «ai ei, cal éedv with a Finite 
verb, or by xaizep followed by a Participle. 

Example: For although I am absent in the flesh, ] am with you in 
the spirit. 

ei yap kal TH GapKi Ame, GANA TO mvevpare ory Lyiv eipi. 
Col. ii. 5. 

Though he was a Son, yet he learned obedience by the things which 

he suffered. 
kalmep Ov vids, Guader ap’ dv Emabev tiv Umaxony. 


Heb. v. & 
ery 
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247. «kal ef and xa édéy occur but rarely in the N.T. The difference 
between e/ (or édv) kal and xal ef («al édv or kav) is that the former pair intro- 
duce a clause which states an admitted fact and the latter introduce a clause 
which makes an improbable suggestion, Compare the example given above 
with Matt. xxvi. 35: 

Even if I must die with thee, I will not deny thee. 
kav dé je adv ool drobavely, od ph ce drapyjcouat 

Compare also Jn. viii. 16. 

248. A simple Participle may also serve to express a concessive 
clause. 

Example: And though they found no cause of death in him, yet 
they asked of Pilate that he should be slain. 

cal pndepiay airiay Gavarov cvpovres yTNTavTo Tlewharov avaipeOnvat 
avurov. Acts xiii. 28. 
(8) Comparative clauses 

249. A Comparative clause compares the action or state denoted 
by the verb in the clause on which it depends with some other action 
or state. 

Comparative clauses are introduced by os, domep, kadas, etc. as or 7 
than followed by the Indicative as in English. 

Examples: Shouldst not thou also have had mercy on thy fellow 
servant even as I had mercy on thee? 

ovk ede kal oe eAejoas Tov aivdovAdy Gov, os Kayo oe FArENTA; 
Mt. xviii. 33. 
It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. 
evKoTa@TEpoy eoTiv Kapundrov Oia TpHnpatos padidos ciceOciv 7 
mAovotov eis tiv Bacidelay Tod Oeod. Mt, xix. 24. 

Compare also Mt. xxiv. 27. 

@®s in the sense of ‘‘as if” is sometimes followed by a ‘Subjunctive, 
Mk, iv. 26; 1 Thess, ii. 7. ; 

ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 


250. Adjectival clauses are introduced by the relative pronouns 
és and doris and the relative adjectives dcos and oios, and qualify some 
noun or pronoun in another clause just like an adjective. The noun 
which the adjectival clause qualifies is called its Antecedent. 

For the rules which decide the number, gender and case of a relative 
pronoun see 60. 

251. When an Adjectival, or Relative clause, as it is generally 
called, refers to an actual event or fact it is called a Definite Relative 
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Clause, and the verb is in the same mood and tense as it would be in 
English, except in the case of relative clauses in dependent statements, 
commands, or questions: see 156, 159, 
Exainples: After me cometh a man which is become before me. 
dmiow pov epyerat dvip os éumpoodév pov yéyovev. Jn. i. 30. 
The words which I have spoken unto you are spirit and are life. 
Ta piyara @ €y® AeAdAnka bplv mvedua eat Kal (on coTw. 
Jn. vi. 63. 
252. When a relative clause refers to a supposed event or instance 
and hence impliesa condition, it is called an Indefinite or Conditional 
Relative Clause. In the New Testament such relative clauses 
generally take a verb in the Subjunctive mood with ad or éav 
Example: Whosoever wishes to be great among you shall be your 
minister. 
GAN ds dy Oédn péyas yevéer Oa ev bpiv gota tpay Sidkovos. 
Mk. x. 43. 
This might be equally well expressed by a conditional sentence: 
Tf anyone wishes to be great among you he shall be your minister. 
253. The Future or Present Indicative with or without dy is occasion- 


ally found in Indefinite relative clauses referring to the future. 
See Mt. v. 41, x. 32, xviii. 4; Mk. xi. 25. 


254. Adjectival clauses may also be introduced by the relative adverbs 
ore, when, and ov, whence. Such clauses are rare in the New Testament. 
They are distinguished from Adverbial clauses of time and place in that 
they do not fix the time or place of the action of the main verb. 

That is fixed already by some word in the principal clause which is the 
antecedent to the relative clause. 

Examples: And at even, when the sun did set, they brought unto him 
all that were sick, 

dias dé yevouévns, Ore Cducev 6 HArLos, Epepoy mpds adroy mavras TOvs KaKds 


éxovras. Mk. i. 32, 
And he came to Nazareth where he had been brought up. 
kal 7AGev els Nagapd, ob nv reOpaypevos. Lk. iv. 16. 
PARTICIPLES 


255. <A Participle is a verbal adjective, sharing in the character- 
istics of both verbs and adjectives. 

As a verb it has a subject, and, if it is the participle of a transitive 
verb in the active voice, it has an object. It has also tense and voice, 

As an adjective it agrees with the noun which it qualifies in 
number, gender, and case. 
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256. A Participle may be used either adjectivally or ad- 
verbially. 

When it is used adjectivally it limits the noun with which it 
agrees, just like an adjective. 

It is generally best translated into English by a relative clause, 
especially when it is preceded by an article. 

For an example see section 260. 

When a participle is used adverbially it is equivalent to an 
adverbial clause modifying some other verb in the sentence. 

Such participles are generally best translated into English by a 
suitable adverbial clause. 

The context must decide which kind of adverbial clause the 
participle in question is equivalent to: the participle does not in itself 
denote purpose, condition, concession or time, etc.; but the context 
implies some such idea and the participle admits it. 


257. For the Participle as equivalent to a 
Final clause see 203. 
Temporal clause see 218 
Causal clause see 227, 229. 
Conditional clause see 245. 
Concessive clause see 248. 

258. The Participle may also denote the means by which the 
action of the principal verb is brought about, or the manner in which 
it is effected, or the circumstances which attend its performance. 

Examples. Means: 

Which of you by being anxious can add one cubit to his stature ? 
ris S¢ €& tyav pepipvady Svvarat mpoobeivar emt THY HALtKiay adrod 


mxuv eva; Mt. vi. 27. 
Manner: But others mocking said.... 
repo. Se SuayAevdovres eheyov. Acts ii. 13. 


&s is often inserted before a participle of Manner. 
Example: For he taught them as one having authority and not as 
the scribes. 
Rv yap diddoKwr adrovs as eEovoiav €xwv Kai ovy ws of ypappareis. 
Mk. i, 22. 
Attendant Circumstances: 
And he taught in their synagogues being glorified of all. 
kal avros édidackey €v Tais ovvaywyais airav, doéatdpevos ims 
TavToV. Lk. iv. 15. 
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And they beckoned to their partners in the other boat that they 
should come and help them. 
kal KaTévevaay Tots peToxots Ev TO Erépw Toi Tod édAOdvTas ovA- 


NaBéo Oat adrois. IW tg 1h 
Take Mark and bring him with thee. 
Mapxov avadaBav dye peta ceavtod. 2 Timsavet ls 


The Participle of attendant circumstances is generally equivalent 
to a verb in a similar mood and tense to the principal verb joined to it 
by «ai, and, as a rule, it is best to translate it so in English. 

See the examples given above: in Lk. iv. 15 the participle is 
equivalent to an Imperfect Indicative joined to édidacxcev by cat. In 
Lk. v. 7 it is equivalent to an Infinitive. In 2 Tim. iv. 11] it is equiva- 
lent to an Imperative. : 

For the Participle in the Genitive Absolute see 35. 


The Tenses of the Participle 


259. In accordance with the principles mentioned in sections 
108—112 the tenses of the participle do not denote time, but state. 

The time of the action must be gathered from the context. 

The Present Participle denotes action in progress. 

It may be used to express 

(1) Actiou going on at the same time as the action of the main 
verb. 

Example: And they went forth, and preached everywhere, the 
Lord working with them, and confirming the word with signs 
following. 

exeivot O€ €EeAOdvTes Exnpvocayv mavraxod, TOU Kuplov cuvepyovvros, 
kai tov Aoyov BeBaodvros dia THv emaxodovdoivT@r onpeiov. 
Mk. xvi. 20. 

(2) Action identical with that of the main verb, but described 
from a different point of view. 

Example: This spake he, signifying by what death he should 
glorify God. 

rovro O€ eirev onpaivav Troiw Oavdrw dofdce Tov Gedy. 
Jn, xxi. 19. 

260. The Present Participle may also be used simply to define 
its subject as belonging to a certain class, that is the class which does 
or suffers the action denoted by the verb from which it comes. In this 
case it becomes equivalent to an adjective, It is generally preceded 
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by an article, and it is best translated into English by a relative 
clause. 

Example: Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, for they shall be filled. 

pakdpioe of mewavres cal Supavres tv Suxkavocvvnv, dre avrot 
yoptac Oncovra. Mt. v. 6. 

261. The Present Participle sometimes denotes continued action at a 
time before the action of the main verb takes place. The time of the action 
has to be inferred from the context. This use corresponds to that of the 
Imperfect Indicative. 

Example: For they are dead who sought the young child’s life. 

TeOviKact yap ol (nrobyrTes Thy Wuxhv To wadlov. Mt. ii. 20. 

See also Jn. xii. 17; Acts iv. 34; Gal. i. 23, 

262. The Aorist Participle does not properly denote an act in 
past time, but an act regarded as a simple event without regard to 
its progress or completion. 

As however it is difficult to conceive of an action as a simple event 
except in the past, the Aorist Participle generally denotes an action 
which took place before the action of the main verb: but this past 
sense is by no means necessarily a part of the meaning of the tense. 

263. The Aorist Participle of antecedent action. 

The Aorist Participle is most frequently used of an action which 
took place before the action of the main verb. 

Examples: And having fasted forty days and forty nights, he 
afterwards hungered. 


‘ , € , 
kal ynoTevoas népas TeTTapdkovTa kal TEeDoapdkoyta vuKTas VETEPOY 


émeivacey. Mt. iv. 2. 
But he that had been healed did not know who it was. 
6 b¢ iadels ovk Hde Tis eoTiv. Jn. v. 13. 


I thank God...for the grace of God that was given you. 
evxapioTe TG Oe@...€ml TH xaputt TOU Oeod TH SoGcion piv. 
1 Cor, i. 4. 
264. The Aorist Participle of identical action. 
The Aorist Participle sometimes denotes action identical with that of the 
main verb, but described from a different point of view. 
In this case the action is obviously not antecedent in time to that of the 
main verb. 
Example; I have sinned in that I betrayed innocent blood. 
Huaprov mapadovs alua dbqor. Mt. xxvii. 4, 
Compare also the common phrase droxpiGels elrev. 
The Aorist Participle of identical action most frequently accompanies a 
verb in the Aorist Indicative, but it also occurs with the Future: Lk, ix. 25; 


« 
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3 Jn. 6. It is also found with the Present and Imperfect: Mk. viii. 29; 
and with the Perfect; Acts xiii. 33. 
265. The Future Participle represents an action as future with 
regard to the time of the main verb. 
Example: Thou sowest not that body that shall be. 
ov TO Opa TO yevnodpevov omeipets. 1 Cor. xv. 37. 
It also denotes purpose : 
It is not more than twelve days since I went up to worship at 
Jerusalem. 
ov mde.ous eiciv por nuépat Sa@dcxa ap’ fs avéBnv mpooKuynoer eis 
‘TepovoaAnp. Acts xxiv. 11. 
See also Mt. xxvii. 49. 


266. The Perfect Participle denotes completed action. Like 
the Perfect Indicative it may have reference to past action and 
resulting state, or only to the resulting state. 

Examples: Behold the men that had been sent by Cornelius...stood 
before the door. 


> a 
idov of Gvdpes of arecrahpévot U6 Tov KopynXiov...eméaotnoay emt 


Tov mud@va. Acts x. 17. 
Filled with all knowledge. 
memAnpapéevor mdons THS yuooews. Rom. xv. 14. 
But we preach Christ crucified. 
npeis 5€ knpvocoopev Xproroyv eotavpopévov. 1 Cors is 23: 


For the difference between the Present and the Perfect Participles 
compare together Mt. xxviii. 13 and Mt. xxvii. 52, also Mt. xviii. 12 & 13. 


266a. The difference between the Present, Aorist and Perfect 
Participles may be illustrated by the following (probably apocryphal) 
story. 

A certain bishop, renowned for his studies in the Greek tenses, is 
said to have been asked by a certain person whose zeal exceeded his 
discretion whether he was ‘“‘saved.” The bishop is said to have replied 
“Tt all depends whether you mean calopevos, cwbeis or ceowopévos. 
I trust I am caofdpevos (in a state of salvation), I know I am cadeis 
(saved once for all by the death of Christ), I hope to be cecwopévos 
(delivered from all danger of falling by being received into Heaven)}.” 

1 Bxamples of the Present and Aorist Participles used in the senses 
mentioned above are to be seen in Acts ii. 47; 1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Tim. i. 9. 

The Perfect Participle is used nearly in the sense given above in Kph. 
ii. 5. 
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N.B. The time denoted by a Participle is always relative to that 
of the main verb of the sentence in which it occurs, and must be 
inferred from it. It is not relative to the time of speaking. 

See Lk. xv. 18 and 20. In the first of these two verses the time of 
the Participle dvacrds is future with regard to the time of speaking, but 
past with reference to the time of the main verb mopevooua. In the 
second verse the time of the Participle is past both with regard to the 
time of speaking and with regard to the time of the main verb. 

We translate the first Z will arise and go, and the second He arose 
and went. 


THE USE OF ov AND py 


267. The rules for the use of the negatives od and py and their 
compounds in the N.T. are as follows: 

ov is direct and positive and negatives facts. 

py is doubtful and indirect and negatives conceptions and wishes. 

ov is practically always used to negative verbs in the Indicative 
mood even in the protases of conditional sentences where p7 is used in 
Classical Greek, but protases of conditional sentences denoting an 
unfulfilled condition generally take ny. See Rom. viii. 9; Jn. xviii. 30. 

In clauses introduced by wn used as a final particle, and meaning 
lest, od is always used as the negative. 2 Cor. xii. 20. See 192. 

py is always used to negative the Subjunctive (with the exception 
given above), the Imperative, and the Optative. 

py is regularly used to negative the Infinitive even in dependent 
statements where ov is used in Classical Greek. Mt. xxii. 23. 

py is regularly used to negative Participles and not confined, as it 
is in Classical Greek, to participles equivalent to conditional clauses etc. 

The use of yy with a participle in the N.T. is not therefore to be 
taken as a sign that the participle is used in a conditional sense. 

There are only about 17 instances of the use of od with a participle 
in the N.T. 

As a rough rule it will suffice to remember that in the New 
Testament ov is used with the Indicative mood and py with the other 
moods. 

Successive negatives in Greek strengthen the first negative, if the 
second is a compound negative like ovdeis. 

Example: He did not eat anything, 

ovK eayev ovdey. Lk. iv. 2. 
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But if the second negative is a simple negative, it retains its force, 
Example: It is not therefore not of the body. 
ov mapa ToUTO OvK eoTLY ek TOU THpaToS. 
1 Cor. xii. 15. 
ei un and éay uy are used as fixed phrases in the sense of except or 
unless. ei dé prye means otherwise. 
When zds is used to qualify the subject of a verb negatived by 08 
it must be translated no. 
Example: Nothing shall be impossible with God. 
ovK adduvarnoe: mapa Tod Oeod may priya. IU a Biff 


See also Eph. v. 5, 1 Jn. ii. 21, Mk. xiii. 20. 
MODES OF ASKING QUESTIONS 


268. Very often the fact that a sentence is a question is only 
indicated by the mark of interrogation at the end. It must be 
remembered that these marks have been put in by the editors of the 
text, and not by the original writers, as such marks were unknown in 
their days. 

Questions may also be introduced by the interrogative words ris, i, 
mois, wore, mas etc. and by ov and pn. 


269. When ov is used to introduce a question it shows that an 
affirmative answer is expected. (Latin nonne.) 
Example: Is not this the carpenter’s son ? 
Nonne hic est fabri filius? 
ovX ovTds eoTLY 6 TOU TEKTOVOS Vids; Mt, xiii. 55. 
2'70. When uy is used to introduce a question it shows that a 
negative answer is expected. (Latin nwm.) 
Example: Does our law judge any man, unless it hear first from 
him # 
Numquid lex nostra judicat hominem, nisi prius audierat ab 
ipso ? 
py 6 vdpos Hav Kpiver rov avOpwmov cay pu) akovon mparov map’ 
avTov; Jn. vii. 51. 
pr is also used to ask tentative questions to which the answer Wo 
is expected on the whole. : 
Example: Can this be the Christ ? 
Numquid ipse est Christus ? 


pte ourds eotw 6 Xpiords; Jn. iv. 29. 


2°71. For Deliberative questions see 121. 
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THE USE OF THE PARTICLE dp 


2'72. The various uses of the Particle dv in the New Testament 
are collected here for convenience of reference. 

We have no English word which corresponds to dv, the most that 
can be said is that it implies vagueness or uncertainty in the sentences 
where it occurs. 


273. Its uses may be divided into two classes. 

(1) Where it occurs after «i followed by a Subjunctive in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence, or after the relative words és, oios, 
dos, Gre, mei, 00, Grrov, ws in indefinite relative clauses. 

ei followed by av becomes édyv or occasionally av. 

dre followed by dy becomes drav, émei becomes éretddv. 

N.B. After relative words, especially és, ay is often written édy. 

These uses are explained in sections 208, 209, 213, 223, 224, 241, 252. 

274. (2) Where it occurs after a verb in a past tense of the 
Indicative or in the Optative mood in the apodosis of a conditional 
sentence to express the result of an unfulfilled condition or of a remote 
future condition. See sections 239, 243. 


275. The first part of a conditional sentence is sometimes left out 
or understood, and dv with a past tense of the Indicative or an Optative 
stands alone. This use is known as the Potential use of dy. Such 
sentences are frequent in Classical Greek, but rare in the New 
Testament. It is sometimes difficult in such sentences to say what 
the condition would have been, if it had been expressed. 

Examples: Wherefore gavest thou not my money into the bank, 
and I at my coming should have required it with interest ? 

Oia ri ovx CSwxds pou TO aGpyvpiov émt tpdrelav; Kayo edOdv ody 
TOK@ Gy avro émpaka. Lk. xix. 28. 

I could pray to God that...all that hear me this day might 
become such as I am, except these bonds. 

evEaiunv dv TO Oe@...mdvtas Tos dxovoytds ov onpepov yeverOar 
TOLOUTOUS STOI0S Kal eya cipl, TapeKTOS TOV Oeapav TovTav. Acts xxvi. 29. 

See also Acts viii. 31, xvii. 18. 

2776. dy occasionally occurs after drws in the New Testament. 
This is a relic of a Classical use of which we are unable to express the 
force in English. 


277. It also occurs with the Optative in Indirect Questions in 
Lk. i. 62, vi. 11, ix. 46; Acts v, 24, x. 17. 
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APPENDIX 


The Greek verbs are not, like the Latin, divided into conjugations 
with various endings. All the verbs in -w have the same endings, the 
differences between them being caused by variations in the stem. 

The verb Avw which is commonly given as an example in Greek 
grammars has but one stem Av- to which the tense endings are 
added. 

Most verbs however have two stems: the Verbal Stem from which 
most of the tenses of the verb and derived words are formed, and 
the Present Stem from which the present and imperfect tenses are 
formed. 

The verbs in the following table are divided into classes according 
to the changes which take place in the verbal stem. 

They include all the verbs which occur most frequently in the New 
Testament. 

The verbs in the last class are especially frequent and important. 
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APPENDIX I 


ILLUSTRATIVE PASSAGE FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The numbers in the foot-notes refer to paragraphs in the Syntax. 


"A \ dé > K , 1 K aN € , > , 
ynp €é Tis €v Katoapia !évopare Kopynduos, Exarovrapyns éx omeipys 
a , > r fond > \ ‘ o. ie \ \ ‘ \ 
THs Kadoupéevns “Irahukyns, evoeBns Kal *hoBovpevos tov Oedv avy mavri 
ee > os a 2 , rXA A a . ; 3 a a 
T@ OK avTOV, TOLdy eAenpoouvas modhas TO Aa@ Kal Sedpevos Frov Oeod 
> , a 4 A 
61a mravrds, eidev ev dpapate havepds, aoel wept wpav evarny Ths npépas, 
a a a 4 +} rO6 A eee ‘ > a > a , 
dyyehov tod Ceod *eicehOovta mpds avtov Kat eimdvta ait@ Kopynde. 
¢ Lee , PS 5 \ , ‘3 ta rt iz 
6 b€ drevicas atT@ Kai eupoBos yevopevos eimey Ti eoriw, Kupie; etme 
‘ > o~ € , ‘ «>» i 6 > , > , 
d€ ait@ Ai mpocevyxai gov kal ai eXenuootyva cov > avéBnoar eis pynudovvory 
“a aA ‘ a , *” > , 
éumpoobev Tod Geov. Kal viv Sréupov avdpas eis “Idamnyv Kat Sweramepyat 
, / é 2 r ~ s kg , , , 
Siw@va twa Os emixadetrae Ilérpos: otros Eeviterar mapd tit Sipave 
A , 5 “ 
Bupoei, 7 eorw oixia mapa Oddacoay. ws dé amndOev 6 dyyedros 86 
col Cd , , col lal ~ col 
Aadov aito, povncas dvo rv oikerov kal orpatidtyny evoeBn Tov 
c 
, > Lod ‘ > , a ? Los > , 
T POT KAPTEPOVVT@V auT®, Kal eEnynodpevos ajvavTa autos améoret\ev 
> ‘ > ‘ > , “A de > , 9 55. , > , ‘ col 
avtovs eis Thy lommnv. Ty de emavpiov *ddoiropovvTmy ekeiv@v Kal TH 
mode eyyi(ovray avéBn Ilérpos emt rd Sapa MmrpocevEacOa mepi dpav 
fa Ea - 
éxrnv. eyévero Sé€ mpdomeivos kal nOchev yevoarOa mapackevatdvTwy 
b€ adray éyévero em’ adroy exoraats, kai Oewpei Tov odpavoy Pavewypévov 
- ~ < > “ , 
kat kataBaivoy oxedds Te ws GOdynv peyddny, réooapow apxais Kabréwevoy 
13 § 


émt ths yas, ev @ Bimnpxev mdvta ra Terpdroda Kal éprera Ths yhs Kal 


meTELWa TOU ovpavod. Kal éyévero hav mpods airov |’ Avacrds, Ieérpe, 
1 dvdpare 41. 2 poBovpmevos 260. 3 rod Ocod 34 (5). 4 eloed- 


Obvra...kal elrbvra 262,150; these aorist participles have a present sense with 
reference to the main verb: contrast with drevicas cal EudoBos yevduevos 


below, see 263. 5 avéBynoar 105. 6 réupov, werdmeuwat 125, 81. 
7 6 89. 8 6 AadGy 260. 9 Sdotropobyrwy éxelvwy 35. 10 rpocevéacbat 
138. UL Gewpei 88. 2 dvewypuevov 266, 150, 18 yripxe 


10. 4 dvacras Odcov kal Pde, participle of attendant circumstances 258, 
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a o A al , > ” 
Oicov Kai ddye. 6 dé Mérpos elev Mydapyas, Kupte, dre ovd€émrore ’Epayov 
- ‘ > 4 © 
ma@v Kowdv Kat axdOaprov. Kai dovi madw éx Sevrépov mpos avtdv A 6 
A 16 > 0 , ‘ \ 17 , a 8 ‘ > , EAN , ‘ 5A% 
Ocds Bexaddpicev od py "Koivov. Tovro dé éyévero emt Tpis, Kal evOus 
dvednppon To okedos eis Tov ovpavdrv. ‘Qs dé ev éavT@ Suywdper 6 Meérpos 
ri av ein Td Spapa & Meider, iovd of advdpes ot Mameorarpévor Vad TOD 
, 21 , ‘ > , _ f 7 , > ‘ A 
KopynAriov *dveparnoavres Thy olkiay TOU Sipavos eméotnoav emt Tov 
col A , > , ? , {2 > , , 
mTuAVa, Kat hovicavtes emuvOdvovto ci Lipwv 6 emixadovpevos Iérpos 
evOdde *Eevicerat. Tod d€ Mérpov duevOupoupévov rept rod opdpuaros eimev 
To Lveipa “Idod avdpes dv0 (nrotvrés oe: ada avaords KardBnO, Kal 
r > A ’ , 
mopevov adv avrois pndév Siaxpivdpevos, Ste eyo améoradka avTovs. 
\ ’ , \ \ ” a) > A\ Be a) a tn) ae? 
kataBas dé Iérpos mpos rovs dvdpas etrev ‘dod eyo eipe ov (yreire: Tis 7 
cea! 74 te € a, uy ¢ ‘ FLAN , ‘ 
airia de hv mdpeote; of S€ eirav Kopyndwos Exatovrapxns, avnp Sikatos Kat 
f. X , td s € , of ~ + a 2 ’ 
poBovpevos rov Gedy, paptupovpevods TE Vid GAov Tov EOvous Ty ‘lovdaiav, 
> ’ 6 Cpe ee) rn cry 23 , 6 , > \ 2 > _~ 
expnpaticOn trd ayyédouv dyiov *peraréuacOai oe cis Tov oikoy avTou 
kal dkovoa pyyata mapa cod. eloxahecdpevos ovv avrods ekévicev. TH 
dé émavpiov avaoras é&ndOev ory adrois, kai Twes THY adeAPav Td amd 
> , a > “~ Fond ye ul +) “ > ‘ , © ‘ 
Iormns cuvnjdOov aire. rp dé émavpiov cionddev eis THY Katoapiay: 6 de 
, > ~ , a a 
Kopyndwos “iv mpoodoKav aditovs, ovykadeodpevos Tovs cuyyeveis avToU 
, , a “~ I 
kal Tos avayxaious didouvs. ‘Qs dé eyévero *rod cioedOciy Tov TMérpor, 
, 5 
cuvavTnoas avt@ 6 Kopyjdwos mecdy él rods modas mpocektynoev. 6 O€ 
Ilérpos ifyeupev adrov *déyov *Avdotn&t: Kai éyd airos dvOpamds eip. 
Kal gvvopidey aiT@ ciondOev, kal evpicxer cvvedAndvOdras modXovs, én TE 
mpos adtovs ‘Ypeis émiotacbe ws abéuirdv eotw avdpi lovdai@ xoddacGat 
a , > , : 
i) mpocépxecOat addopvA@: Kapoi 6 Geds Cekev Mundéva Kowdv 7 
Seely Xe el) bus me 8) 0 Cy , 
dxa@aprov déyerv GvOpwmov* 0 Kat dvavtippntas nOov perameupbeis. 
Uj > r s , , U 
muvGavopa ovv Tin Adym peTeTéuyacGE pe; Kal 6 Kopyndrwos py ’Amé 
ip € , a o > , 
rerdpTns npépas péxpe Tavtyns THs Spas funy *rnv evarny mpocevydpevos 
> ~ a” ‘ > \ > A ~ > , 2 An ca 
€v T@ oik@ pov, Kai dod dvip €aTn éevamidv pov ev eoOjTt appa, Kai 
iP K aN 29 > iA 6 c \ ‘ € ¢ 
gnow Kopyvndte, “eianxovaOn cov 7 mpooevxy kali ai eAenpootva cov 
> , a a - 
€uvnoOnoay evariov Tov Ocod. mépryov ody cis “lommnv Kal peraxddeca 
, ans a , a é 
Zipva os €mixadetra Térpos: obros evifera ev oixia Sinwvos Bupoéas 
mapa Odhacoav. eé&aurns odv éreua mpos o€, od ds err oi 
p : 7 pa mpos o€, ov TE Karas %eroincas 
, a > , € . a A 
‘lmapayevopevos. viv ovv mdvres jets evamiov trod Ocod mdpecper 


1 Epayov 105. 16 éxaddpioev 105. 1 xolvov 127. 18 +f Av ein 
161. 9 eldev 100. 20 drecrahpévor 266. 21 Siepwrncavtes 263. 
22 teviterar 160. 3 ueraméupacdar 159. 24 qv mpocdoxay 114. 
% rod eloedOeiv rov Iérpov 177. 26 Néyww 259. 7 undéva Kowdv déyew 
dvOpwrov 267, 145-148. 8 rh évdrny (understand wpay) 18. 9 cic- 
nkovcOn...€uvyic0noav 106. 80 érolnaas 105, 51 raparyevduevos 264. 
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> - ‘ Aj a € \ =~ , > , ‘ , 
dxovoa mavta Ta mpooTeTaypeva Got UTO TOU Kuptov. ‘Avoitas dé Mérpos 
7 > 
TO ordpua eirev En’ adnOcias xatadapBdvopa dre odK eotw mpocwmodnp- 
mT™ms 6 Geds, GAN év mavti eves 6 PoBovpevos airov kai épyaCdpevos 
dixatoovynv Sexrds atte €or: Tov Adyov by dméareidev Tois viois "IoapaA 
> r / Sts hy \ oT Le XG a e , > , td 
evayyeAcCopevos eipyynyv dia “Incod Xpiorod: obtds éorw mdavrwv Kupws. 
n ww tn > -~ a 
tyeis oidare TO yevopevov pyua KaO’ ddns Tis “lovdaias, dpéduevos amd THs 
‘ ? > ~ 
TadwAalas pera 76 Barticpa 6 exnpu$ev “Iwdvns, Incotv tov amd Nalapéd, 
ws expioev adrov 6 Geds Tvevpare ‘Ayio kat Suvdpues, ds SupAOev evepyerov 
Kal idpevos mavras Tos KaTadvvacrevopevous Ud Tod StaBdrov, drt 6 Ceds 
> a a e a A 
WY per avtod* Kai jets pdptupes mavtav dy eroinoer ev Te TH Yop TOV 
*Iovdaiwv kal ‘Iepovoadnp: bv Kal avethay xpepdoavtes emt Evrov. Tovrov 
c ‘ ey > ~ ’ € , Nm, > A > ae , > 
6 Geds Hyeipev ev TH Tpitn Hepa Kal Cdwxey adrov eupava yevéoOa, ov 
mayTl TH ag, GAG pdptvow Tois Brpoxexetporovnpévos Ud Tod Ocod, 
nu, otrives ouveddyopev Kal ovveriopev adit@ * pera 7o avactnvat avrov 
€x vexp@v* kal mapnyyeev nuiv knpvéa TO Ka@ Kat StapapripacOa Gre 
ovrds eat 6 S&picpévos bd Tod Geod Kpiris (avrwv Kal vexpOv. TovT@ 
mavtes of mpopyrar paptupodow, apeow dpapriav *)aBeiv dia Tov ovd- 
a ” a a 
patos avrov mavta Tov micrevovta eis a’rév. “Ett AadovvTos Tov Térpov 
ra pnpata Tavta émémecey TO Ivedpa To “Aytov én mdavras tovs dkovoyras 
tov Adyov. Kat e&éornoav of ek mweptrouns miorol boot ovynOay To 
, ¢ ea eet ow € ‘ AG , , > Ay 
Tlérpm, Gre cat emi ra €Ovn 7 Swped tov “Ayiov Tvevparos exxéxurat 
” \ 7 28 » nN , INS \ rx , ‘ Ccd 
Hkovov yap *airav Aadrovytav yoooas Kal peyatvydvrav tov Ceov. 
rére dmexpiOn Iérpos *®Myre ro vdop Svvarae Kwddoai ris rod py 
a A ¢ 4 C3 ca 
BarricOqva Tovrous, oirwes TO Lvedpa 7d “Aysov édaBov ws Kai qyeis; 
mpoaérakev b¢ aitovs év TO dvdpuare "Incod Xpiotod BamricOjva rodre 
> f > ‘ > ~ c , , A t; 
npotnoav avTov émipetvar juépas twds. Acts x 


82 Sy 63. 33 mpoxexetporovnuevors 266. 4 wera 7d dvacrivar abrdv 219. 
85 doopuévos 266. 86 \aBety 145-148; the infinitive seems to represent a 
timeless aorist in direct speech 151, 152, 91, 105. 37 airaév NadovyTwr 
34 (3). 38 unre 270. 39 rod wh BawricOjvae 175, 34 (5), 178; the 
two ideas of purpose and prevention seem to be combined here, 40 ENaBov 
105. 
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The following selection of passages from Christian authors of the 
first two centuries has been added to this book in the hope that it may 
be useful to those who wish for some further knowledge of Greek than 
that which can be obtained from the study of a book whose contents 
are so familiar to them in an English version as are the contents of the 
Greek Testament. 

In language and construction these passages very closely resemble 
the Greek Testament, but their subject-matter is unfamiliar, and this 
makes the study of them far more valuable as an exercise than the 
study of passages, the general meaning of which is well known. 

References have been given in the footnotes to the paragraphs of 
the Syntax which explain the constructions which occur in these 
passages so far as they seem to stand in need of explanation. 

A translation of the more uncommon words is also given. 

It is hoped that these selections may prove interesting and valuable 
as affording first hand information about the beliefs and practices of 
the Christians of the first two centuries. 


AN EARLY ACCOUNT OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
SACRAMENTS, FROM THE “TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES.” DATE ABOUT 100 ap. 


epi dé rod Bamrticparos, ora Bamricares Taira mavta mpoerrovTes 
Barricare eis Td dvopa Tod Iarpds Kal rod Yiov Kal Tov dyiov Ivevparos 
ev vari COT. *éav Se pr exns Vdwp Cav, eis Go Vdop Barricov: Fei & 
1 Cf. Matt. xxviii. 19. 2 day 6& uh exns 241. 8 el D od Sbvaca. 
This sentence if fully expressed would run el 3’ od dvvaca év puxp@ Barrlfew, 
év bepu Bdmricov. The Present indicative with e is used here in exactly the 


same sense as the Subjunctive with éay above. For ov in the Protasis of a 
Conditional sentence see 267. 
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, ~ a 

ov Ovvaca ev Wuxpd, ev Geppd. eav dé duddrepa pr exns, Exxeov els Thy 
keadny tpis Vdwp eis dvoua Tarpds cat Yiod cali dyiov Tvetparos. mpd dé 

“~ re td 4 C3 , \ 6 c / . ” 
Tov Bartiopatos mpovnotevodrw *6 Barrifay cai 66 BamtiCdpuevos Kal et 
tives GAXoe Svvavtras. Kedevers O€ vnoredoa Tov BamriCspevov Sirpod puas 
7) Ovo. 

46 Barrifw, for the meaning of a Present participle preceded by an 
article see 260. 5 6 Barrifuevos, Tov Bawrefduevov, for the use of the 


Present to denote an action desired see 86. 8 po wids # dvo, understand 
juépas, and translate one or two days before. 


A ~ , LA > io: ~ a 
Tlepi d€ rhs evxapiorias, ovtw evyapiotnoate: mpSrov rept rov morn- 
ae ars a ; a 
plov: Evxapiorotpéev cot, Ildrep nuaoy, umep tis dyias dumédov Aaveid rod 
¢ col > A -” 
ma.dds cou, lis éyvapioas juiy dia “Inood tov maidds cov: coi 7 ddéa eis 
Tovs ai@vas. epi d€ Tov *kAdcparos: Evyapiorotpév cot, Ldrep jpav 
’ P 1 ’ 
¢ a a e > Ghos ne) a cs 
umep ths Cans Kal yuaoews, lis eyvopicas nuw Sia ‘Incod rod madds vou: 
3c0i 7 Soéa eis robs aidvas. Somep iy TovTO 47d KAdopa “Suecxopmiopévov 
f prop 
col ‘ > ov LA i 

emdve Tav dpéwv Kal ®cuvayGev éyévero Ev, OVTw GvVaXOnTw Gov 7H éxkAnola 
amo TOY Tepdrav THs ys eis THY onv Bacirelay: drt God éoTly 7 Soéa Kat 
7 Sdvapus bia “Inood Xpiorov eis rovs aidvas. Tpyndets b€ hayéra pnd€é 
TuTO GTO THS evXapiotias Vpov, GAX’ ot BawricOertes eis dvopa Kupiov. 

Kal yap mepi TovTou eipnxev 6 Kupios: 8My dare Td Gyov Tois KvGt. 

-” uA U a 
era O€ TO ®eumAnocOnva ovTws evyapioTnoare: Evyapiorovpév oor 
he i > 


U ~ 
106 Kkateaknvwoas ev tats 


Ildarep dyve, brép rod dyiov ébvopuards cov, 
capOias nuav, Kal Umrep THs yyooews Kal mictews kal adavacias, 1hs 
eyvapioas npiv Oa “Inoov tov maidds cov: aol 7 dd€a eis rovs aidvas. 
ov, Samora mavytoxpdrop, éktioas Ta wayTa Eevexev Tov dvdpatds Gov, 
tpopny te Kal morov eOwKas Tois dvOpamos eis adrddavow Miva oor 
edxapioTnowow, juiv dé Veyapicw mvevparikiy tpopiyy Kal mordy Kai 
Cony aioviov dia tod maidds gov. mpd mdvTwyv evxapioTovpéy ou Gre 
duvaros ef av: coi n Od€a eis Tovs aidvas. punoOnrt, Kipte, ris éex- 
KAnolas cov Prov picacOa adriy amd maytos movnpod Kat rehecdoa 
avrnv év TH aydmn gov, kal ovvatov aitny amd TOY Tecodpwy dvépar, 

1 Fs, for assimilation of Relative see 63. 2 krdoparos, cf. 1 Cor. x. 16. 
3 Understand éort. 4 «ddopa, Broken bread. 5 ny SvecKopmiapevov, 
Periphrastic Pluperfect 114, translate was scattered, see 99. ® gwaxde 
263, 218. 7 undels d¢€ dayérw, for the use of the Present imperative to 
forbid the habitual doing of an action see 128, let no one ever eat or drink.... 
8 uh dGre, for the use of the Aorist subjunctive to forbid the beginning of an 
action see 129. 9 éumdnoOjvas Ist Aor. Inf. Pass. from éualuardnue: for 
const. see 219. 10 Wa 189. 1 éyaplow 2nd sing. 1st Aor. mid. from 
xaplfouae. 12 rhs éexxdAnolas 34, 13 ro) picacda 174, 175. 
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14 ‘ a 6 - ’ A & Xr , a ec , t Set =) J a? ‘ 

thy dyacbecioay eis THY ony Baotdelav, hy Nroimacas adtp: Gre cod eotiv 
c 8 , VS 8 , > ‘ 2A nO , , s ING] , c , 
9 Svvapis Kat 7 Od&a eis Tovs aidvas. €AOérw xdpis kat mapedOéra 6 Kdcpos 
odros. woavvd To beg Aaveid. et tis dyids oti, VepyécOaw: et ris ovdk 
éori, peravocira. “papdav ddd. dunv. ois S€ mpodnras émurpémere 
evxaptoteiy doa Oéhovowv, 

14 rhy dryiacbelcav with atrjv, her that has been sanctified 71, 262. 


15 éovéo Ow, for the force of the Present imperative see 125. 16 od« 267. 
17 yapav 404, Chaldee words meaning Our Lord cometh, cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 22, 


cA 
Kara xupiaxiy S€ Kuplov ovvaxdévres kAdoare dprov Kal ebxapiotngare 
mpoekopodoynodpevor Ta TaparTapara bpav, 'érws Kabapa 7H Ovoia dpa 
> a , \ 22 , 5 AMET > ~ A , con 
j. mas O€ éxav tH *audiBorlay pera Tod Eraipov avtod py cuvedOerw vply, 
3° 2 A ¢ ‘ 0 € 6 ’ ys 7 , > « 
€ws ov Siaddayaouy, iva py Kowwwdn 7 Cvoia vpav. avTn yap eorw 4 
‘ a GaLt , > \ , ‘ , 4 , , 
pynOcioa bd Kupiov: ’Ev ravri rom@ kai xpdv@ *mpoodépew pot Ovoiav 
, * , 
kaOapdv- dre Baowreds péyas cipt, Kéyer KUpios, kat rd Bvoud pov Oavpaoroyv 
ev Tots €Ovect. 
, wuae eee) , \ , 2P a ’ 
xelporovigare ovv éavrois emioKdmovs Kat Staxdvovs agiovs rov Kupiov, 
oy 8 ~ ae ed \ ka ~\ IX 6 Co ‘ , Que 
dvdpas mpacis kal adiapyupous Kat adnOets Kai Sedoxiacpévous: viv 
yap Aecroupyovar kal adrol Thy Aevroupylav Tov mpopynrav Kai didacKkddov. 
, : Z i 
py ovv Simepidnre atrovs: avtol ydp eiow ot TeTipnuévor VOY peTa TOV 
mpopyntav kat Sidackddrwv. €déyxere S€ GAAAous pH ev dpyn, GAN ev 
, € ” > a > A a , 
eipnvn, @S EXETE EV TH EvayyeNiw: Kal mavTL doToOXOUYTL KaTa TOU éTépov 
\ y + OS es > , o = , ‘ 3) SieeaN 
pndels Aadeir@ pnd map vay akovéro, ews ob peravonon. Tas dé evxas 
~ , » 
tpav kal ras éhenwoovvas Kat wdcas Tas modes OVTwS TooaTe, os exeTE 
> ~ > , a , € - 
€v TO evayyedio Tod Kupiou jar. 
1 §rws 198. 2 dudiBorlav a dispute. 3 ws ob 213, 215. * apoc- 


dépev Infinitive used as Imperative 137, cf. Malachi i, 11, 14. 5 \ecroup- 
yovot THY NecToupylay cognate accusative 17. § deplinre, see vrepopdw. 


APOSTLES AND PROPHETS IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 


[epi dé tév aroorddwy Kai mpopytav kara 76 Sdypa tod edayyedtov 
ovras momoare. mas S€ dmdatodos lépydpevos mpds tpyas SexOnro ds 
Ke i ry o de > SEDC aes , dA ae 2 , ‘ \ Bch 

Uptos: ov pevet dé ei wy *7pépav pilav: édv S€ 7 xpeia, Kai THY GdAnv- 

- 4 ‘ , 
tpeis b€ edv pelvy, Wevdorpodpyrns eotiv: é&epydpevos S€ 6 amdarodos 

a , > ‘ » lol * 
pndev NapBavérw ei pr) Gptov, Féws of faidicbp- eav S€ dpyvprov airj, 

, > , fol 
Wevdorpopnrns ori. Kat mavra mpopytny Aadoivra ev mvetipate ov 


1 goyduevos when he comes 259, 218. 2 nuepav play 18. 5 kws ob 
213, 215. 4 avd Op he find shelter. 
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, > ‘ - a 
meipaoete ovde Staxpiweires maca yap duaptia apeOnoera, aitn d€ 7 
£ ’ > > , “ a 
Gpaptia ov apeOnoera. Sov mas dé 6 addy ev mvevpate mpodyrns 
> , IAN’ aN ~” AY Q yj > \ > ~ id 
eoTlv, add €ay Exn Tovs Tpdmovs Kupiov. “Ard ody Tav TpdTeY yro- 
67 © ny U ‘ < , a , Lee 

aOnoerar 6 Yevdorpodytns Kal 6 mpopyrns. Kai was mpopytns dpitorv 

, > , > , > > > fod > ‘ , oe 
Tpamefav ev mvevpatt ov hayerat dm’ arrays: ei S€ pnye, Wevdompodyrns 

a , - 
eotly. mas dé mpodnrns Siddoxev tHv adyOeav ei & SiddoKer 20d more, 
, , a“ , , a 

Wevdorpopyrns eoriv. mas d€ mpodyrns 7 Sedoxacpévos adnbwos Sor 
eis puoTHpiov KoopiKov ékkAnotas, pu) SuddoKav Oé roveiv doa adros motel, 
ov KpiOjoerae ep ipav: pera Ocod yap exer THY Kplow: woatTws yap 
emoincay Kal oi dpxaioe mpopnra. %bs & av elmn ev mvedpare: Ads por 
> v2 Ri @ , > S, , 6 10 > A 2A ‘ eee ll iz 
apyupta 7) erepd tiva, ovK axovoerOe Mairod: eay dé mepi dd\dov MvaTep- 
ovvTe@v etry Sovvat, undels adrov kpwéro. 

5 ov mas 6é 6 AadGy but not every one that speaketh 260. 8 ob 267. 
7 dedoxiuacuévos 266. 8 ody etc. if he does aught as an outward mystery 


typical of the Church; for the Conditional participle see 245. 9 6s 5 av 
elmp 252. 0 avrod 34 (3). L YorepolvTwv that are in want 260. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE EPISTLE OF CLEMENT, BISHOP 
OF ROME, TO THE CORINTHIANS, WRITTEN ABOUT 
95 A.D. 


THe Martyrpom or PETER AND PAUL. 


"AN liva rev dpxatwv broderypatrov mavompeba, *2APwpev eri rovs 
éyytora yevopuévous dOAnrds: AdBwpev THs yeveas nuav Ta yevvaia bro- 
Seiypara. Ard (prov Kai POdvov of péyoror Kal Suxardraroe oTvAL edio- 
xOnoav Kat €ws Oavdrov 7fOAncav. AdBapev mpd 6pOarpov jpady rods 
ayabovs dmoorddous: Térpov, os 61a (Hrov ddixov ody eva odd Svo adda 
mrelovas umnveyxev modvous, kal ovT@ paptupnoas émopevbn eis Tov 
dpeiddpevov tomov ths dSofns. Ata (nrov kal epw Tavdos vropovis 
BpaBeiov Simédekev, émrdxis Serpa opéoas, puyadevbeis, Aibacdeis, 
knpuk yevopevos ev re TH avarod7 Kal ev rH dvoet, TO yevvaiov THs micTews 
avtovd Kdéos edaBev, Sdicavocvvny diddEas ddov roy Kdopov Kal emi Td 
réppa ths dvcews eAOdY* Kai paptupnoas Femi rdv Hyoupévov, TodTws 
danAddyn Tod Kdcpov kal els Tov dyvov rémov emopevOn, bmopovis yev dpevos 
péyoros Simoypappos. 


1 a wavowpueda 198 but to pass from.... 2 NOwpev 119. 3 yarn- 
veykev, see Uropépw. 4 Irédeceev from vrodelkvus pointed out. 5 Sicauo- 
cbvnv diddias Sdov Tov Kdopov 19; for the participles see 263. 8 érl ray 
nyoupévwy before the rulers. 7 otrws dmrndd\dyn Tod Kbopou 80 he departed 


from the world 34 (5), see dmadddoow. 8 jroypaupes pattern. 
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THe RESURRECTION. 


\Karavonoopev, a i, was 6 8 j ar Sel 29 @ 
noopev, ayarnrol, m@s 6 Seomorns éemideixkvura *dinvexas 
con \ , 
npiv Frnv péddoveay avdgracw éoeoOa, js THY amrapyy émouoato Tov 
, > a a ot 
Kuptov “Incody Xpiorov ex vexpav tavacrnoas. iewper, dyarnrol, Thy Kara 
\ ’ > , ¢ , i \ > / i Lad ~ 
Kaipov yivouevny avdoracw. nyépa kat vvE dvdoracw ipiv dndrovow 
~ € , > , c , ce a aw ‘ >? , , 
Kowparat n vug, avioratat npépa: 1) 1)pépa amevow, vvE emépyerar. AdBwoper 
; ; EB i 
Tos kaptrous: 6 omdpos Tas kal Sriva rpdroy yivera; SeEjdOev 6 oreipwr 
cai €Badey eis thy ynv €xacToy Toy omeppdtoy, drwa mwecdvta eis THY ynV 
\ , & bs} a” ¢ , ~ , 
Enpa kal yupvd diadvera, eit’ ex ris Suadvoews 7) peyadreusrns THs mpovoias 
~ 8 , ey, a: ey Mk Ae sehr, , Py) Na , 
Tov Oeomdrov aviarnow avtd, kal ex Tov évds mAclova aver Kal expéper 
, 
Kapmov. 
1S \ i) “as AY a > ay. x ( f 
Wopev TO mapadoov onpciov, TO yidpevoy €v Tois 7dvarodtKois Térots, 
; i > 
TouTéotiv Tos mept THY ApaBiay. dpveov ydp éorw 5 mpocovopdteras 
é eB ‘ a 
ShoiviE: rovro povoyeves Umdpxov Ch ern mevtakdata: yevopevdy Te 40n 
A > , 9 lol > 6 lal > , 10 \ € col Ca 3 / ‘ 
m™pos amoAvow *Tov amobavety avTd, Monkdy éavt@ movet ex ALBdvov Kat 
, - lol a ta ~ 
opupyns Kal Tov ory apwparav, eis dv Uadnpwdévtos Tov ypovov 
> \ ~ a ea 
eloépxerat kal TeheuTa. onmopévns Sé THs TapKds GKoANE TIS yevvaral, 
4 > a “a al 
ds ex THs ixpyddos Tov BrereheutnK dros (wou avarpepdpevos !4 wrepodvet: 
eo r ” rn ¢/ - a 
eira © yevvaios yevopevos aiper Tov onkdy exelvoy dmov Ta daTG TOU mpoye- 
, > , ‘ ~ a 16 § , > A aA oN a ‘ or 
you dros €oriv, kal Tatra Baoralav dvavver dmd ths ApaBiKns yopas ews 
s , ¢ 
ris Atyvmrov eis tiv eyouévny “Hdvovmodw: kai "npépas, Brerdvrwv 
, 18 ? \ ? \ A a ai A (6 > / \ 7 > 
mavtov, Berimras emt Tov Tod Hriov Bapov riOnow ard, Kal ovTas eis 
19 > ’ > cs © > © = > , \ > \ - 
TouTicw aoppa. ot ovv iepets éemurxémrovTa tas avaypaddas Tay 
« Ie aA WS ’ 
xpovev Kal evpioxovow avtov mevTakoc.ogTod érous memAnpwpévov ed7- 
AvOévat. 


1 xaravonowmev 119. 2 Sinvex@s continually. 3 rhv wédovoay dvd- 
oracw ceca 144-148, 112. 4258. % rlvarpdmov 22, § étjdOev.,.2Badev 
Gnomic Aorists 95 note. 7 dvaroxots Hastern. 8 dotmt the Phoenix. 
9 rod dmobavety 176. 10 onxov a coffin. 1 r\npwOévros Tod xpbvev 35. 
2 ikuddos gen. of Ikuds moisture. 13 rereXeuTnkbros 266. 14 rrepopuet 
puts forth wings.  vevyatos lusty. 16 Suavder takes its journey. 
7 juépas 29. 18 érirrds Aor. part. from émuréroua I fly to. WY rovmicw 
hack again. 
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THe PRAISE OF LOVE. 


‘O €yov aya ‘y XpicTr@ rwomodrw ta tov Xpiorov ed war 
: x yarny ev Xpior@ roiuno piorov mapayyéApara. 
\ a > 2 ~ ~ + > , cr 
tov Seopor ths aydmns Tod Geod ris divara eEnyjoacda; Td peyadeioy 
= a“ > a ‘ > s > Ca} \ a > a > 4 < > i 
THs KaAAovns avTov Tis apKeros eLeurreiv; TO Uos eis 6 avayer 7 ayarn 
1 > & , / > > , AAG € a bed e a Hy} > / r , 
avexdupyntév é€otiv. dydrn KoAKG nyas T@ Oc@- *aydrn Kahimret 
wAHGos dyaptiayv: aydarn mavta dvéyerat, mavta paxpoOupet: ovdey 
3 , > > / > ‘ ¢ , > , ‘ > eZ > , 
Bavavoov ev aydrn, ovdév trepnpavoy: adydmrn oxiopa ovK exeL, aya 
> oa fol >? 
ov orac.d er, dydmrn mavta tovet ev dpovola: ev TH ayamn érede@Onoay 
, tae \ a ~ v > / > \ » BIA ye > - - 
madyres of exdexrol Tod Geov: dixa ayamns ovdev evdpertoy eT TH OE: 
ev ayarn *mpoceddBero nuas 6 decors: did THY ayarny, iy eoxev mpos 
Cap tes \ ec > Eee3 (pba Qowae a \ € wy’ ne > 
npeas, TO aia avrov edwxev Urep judy Incovs Xpiords 6 Kipios nuav év 
GeAnpart Geov, kal THY GdpKa Urep THs TapKos Huav Kal THY WuxIY vmép 
TOY Wuxav jnudar. 
6pare, ayarnrol, mas péya kal Gavpacrdyv €otw 7 aydry, Kal tis 
TeAELoTnTOS a’THs ovK eoTlv e&nynots: Tis ikavos ev adtn ebpeOnvat, Et pur 
Sots dv xatakéimon 6 Ceds; SewpeOa odv Kai airmpea amd rod e€d€ous 
> ~ 67, > > UZ ¢ - , 7 , > , BA 
avtod, Siva ev dydrn evpeOdpev Sixa 'rpookXicews avOpwmivns auopo.. 


1 dvexdinyntov unspeakable. 2 dydirn Kxad’rre. 1 Pet. iv. 8. 
3 Bdvavooy coarse or vulgar. 4 apoceddBero took us to Himself. 5 ods 
ay xarakiubon 252. 8 Wa év dydry evpeO@pye 189. 7 mpookNoews 


avOpwrivys the fuctiousness of men. 


Tue APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 


10{i dmdctodoe npiv etnyyeAicOnoay ard Tov Kupiov “Incovd Xpicroi, 
> ~ c \ >? A ~ Lo) > , £ \ > > \Y a 
Inoovs 6 Xpioros dwo rod Ccod eeréupOn. 6 Xpiords odv amd rod 

a“ w ~ ~ s La > 
@cod, kat of drdarodor amd Tod Xpiorov: eyévovro ovy auddrepa cvTaKTws 
éx Oednparos Meod. mapayyeAlas obv aBdovres kal mAnpodopnbévres did 
Ths dvagtacews TOU Kupiov pay “Incod Xpiorod Kai *mictwdévres ev TA 

, a a \ , , rheeh ya > , 

Ady@ Tod Gcod pera mAnpohopias PUP AT ES dytov keghGer, RUAN ERUC OLED Ok 
Serv Baoirelay Tov Qcod péAdAew EpyecOa. Kata yopas ov cal modes 
knpvooovtes *kabicravoy Tas amapxas aiTav, oxiysdoavres TO mvevpart, 
els émurkdmous Kai Staxdvous Tov pe\AdvT@Y miaTEvELY. Kal TOTO ov 
kai as, ex yap O17 ToAdGv ypdvar eyéyparTo epi emirkdmay kal Ovakdver « 

1 ol drborodo hulv ednyyedlaOnoar amd... The Apostles received the Gospel 
for us from... . 2 rirwhdvres being fully persuaded. 3 rhv Baowrelay 
wér\gQXrew epxerar 145-148. 4 kabloravov Tas arapxds they appointed their 
firstfruits (i.e. their first converts)...to be bishops and deacons. 
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LA , , € Ul 6 ‘ ‘ ’ , > ~ > 
oUTws ydp mov Aéye 4 ypadn: Karaotnow tovs emurkdmous aitey ét 
dtxatogvvn Kal Tovs Siaxdvous avt@v év micret. 

‘ ¢ > im c lal 4 \ a , € a > a a 

kal of dméaroAa nav éyvacay bia Tod Kupiov nuayv “Incov Xpiorov 

Ore €pis €orar €ml Tov dvduaros ths é€mioKxomns. Ava TavTnY ovv Ti 

airiay mpdyvaow Feikndéores Tehelav katéatnoay Tovs " mpoetpnuévous, Kal 
Suera&d erysoviy Seda 96 20 06 dvabdé é 

pp povny SedSaxaow Pras, cav Konda, SiadéEwvra erepor 
dedoxiypacpévor civdpes tiv evroupyiav ad’rdv. Todvs ovv karacrabévras 
« 9 , xn fal © ers vp. b , ? ~ , a 
um ekeivav 7) perasv up érépwy eddoyivov avdpav, cvvevdoknoaons TIS 
> , i) \ ¢ > , Le ‘ -~ a~ 
exkAnolas mdons, kal Aevroupynoavras auéuTT@s TO Toipvi@ TOU Xpiorov 

‘ , Cee , y, 
pera Tameivoppocvryns navyes kat aBavavows, pepaprupnuéevous TE ToOA- 
hots xpdvas bd mavtTwv, TovTovs Mov dikaiws vouiCopey amoBadrdeoOa 
Ths Aeroupylas. duapria yap ov puxpa npiv oral, Cav Tovs apéumT@s Kal 
daiws mpoceveyxdvtas Ta SHpa THs éemLcKoTHS aGrwoBddopev. paxdptot of 
2 poodoimopnaavres mpeaBurepot, oirwes éyxapmoy Kal TeAclay eoyov 
THv avddvow: ov yap MevAaBovdvra pn tis avrovs peractnon amd TOU 
idSpupévov avtois rdzmov. 

5 xaraoryow Is. lx. 17. 8 el\npéres Perf. part. act. from AapBdvw. 
T apoeipnuévous Perf. part. pass. from mporéyw. 8 weratd émipuovhy dedwkacw 
afterwards they provided a continuance. ® Srrws, édv KounOwow 198, 241; 
the subject of xo.unPwow is the bishops and deacons. 0 gBavatcws 
without vulgar ostentation, modestly. 1 ot dixalws to be taken together, 


unjustly. 12 rpoodamopnaavres Who have gone before. 18 &yKapirov 
fruitful. @ evAaBobdvrat for they have no fear lest... 192. 


CLEMENT REBUKES THE CORINTHIANS, 


*AvaddBere THv emicroAny TOU prakapiov IlavAov tod amocrddov. Ti 
mp@tov wpiv ev apxn Tod evayyedlov eypaev; em dAnOeias mvevpatixds 
leméorethev tuiv mepl avrov re kal Knoa re kal "AmoAAa, 2dta TO Kal Tore 
Srpookhives Upas memoujcOa: add’ 7 mpdoKALols exeivyn ATTova dpapriay 
vpiv mpoonveyxev’ 4mpocekNiOnre yap dmooroAos peyaptupnpévors Kal 
avdpt Sedoxipacpév@ map avrois. Svuvi d€ katavonoare tives tyas %dié- 
otpewav wal ™rd ceuvov ths mepiBonrou dirabdeAdias tudv Sepneiwoar. 
aioxpda, dyarnrol, kai Niay aicypd, kai avdéia ris €v Xpiate ®dywyns, 
axovecOa thy BeBaoratny Kai apxatavy Kopwiov éexxrnoiay ov év h dvo 
mp0gwna aTacialery mpos Tos mpeaBuTépovs. Kal aUTH 1) akon ov povoy 

1 énéstehev he charged you. 2 bid 7d werorjoa 228, 96, 97, 111, 
% rpookNloes parties. 4 rpocexNlOnre ye were partizans of. 5 vpuvl de 


Katavojnoare... but now mark you who they are that have perverted you... 
® dudorpewar 105. 77d ceuvdy the glory 71. 8 dywyijs conduct, 


DSSS 
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3 ¢ a o a“ 
eis nuas exdpnoev adda kal els rods %érepoxdiveis bmdpyxovras ap’ jpav, 
LA ‘ > a“ , 
Wdore kal Praohypuias emipépecOar TH dvdpate Kupiov dia tiv iperépay 

> , co 
appoovyny, éavrois dé kivduvov éemeEcpyaler bar. 
> > sas , a 
NeEdpwpev odv tovro év tdxet kal mpoomécwpev to Seomdry Kar 
’ € e ny 2 o cd , 122 Awe ee ie 
kAavowper ixerevovtes aitdv, draws thews yevdouevos émixaradraypn piv 
kal emi ray cepvny ths piraderAdias judy dyviv dywyny Bd j 
; qv cEeuvyy THs adeAdias nav dyvniy dywyiy ’dmroxaraotyon 
- , ‘A i > ce 
nas. mvAn yap Sixacocvyns Mavewyvia cis (wv attn, kabas yéypamrat- 
*Avoi&aré or mvAas Ocxatoovyns, iva eiacAOav ev avrais ¢£opodoyn 5 
mn vvns, o v év avrais €Eopodoynowpat TO 
g if s ~ ?. 8, - cal 
Kupi@: avtn 7 mvAn Tov Kupiov, Sixatoe Peicehevoovrat ev ad’tn. TWoddov 
a a > a“ € uu 9 = ze 
ovv muddy avewyuav, n év Sikalocvyn avtn éoTlv 4 é€v XpioTo, ev 7 
pakdptoe mavres of eiveAOdvrTes Kal KarevOvvovres THY mopelay aiTav ev 
doudrnte Kat Sikatocvvyn, drapdxyws mavra émitehodvTEs. Tw TIS TLOTOS, 
Wro Suvards yvaouw eLerreiv, ijr@ coos ev diaxpice Adyar, ifrw ®% yopyos 
> + EZ © , , ‘ a ~ > a 
év Epyols, iT ayvos. TogovT@ yap paddov Tramevodpovely dpeide, do@ 


Weowwpedes macw Kai pi) TO 


Soxet paddov peifov etvat, Kat (yreiv ro 
€auTov. 

9 érepoxduveis opposed. 10 Gore 231. Nl édpwuev from étalpw, 
2 érixaraddayy 2 Aor. pass. subj. émixaradd\doow that He may be reconciled to 
us. 13 droxatactnoy Ast Aor. subj. act. from droxablornue that He may 
restore us to (él) the seemly und pure conduct.... 14 Gvewyvia 2nd Perf. 
part. act. from dvolyvum. 18 elcededoovrat, see elaépxomat. 16 yopyds 
strenuous. 17 kowwedés the common advantage. 


A VISION OF HERMAS CONCERNING THE CHURCH. 


Hermas was a Roman Christian, the brother of Pius, Bishop of 
Rome (142-157), according to the Muratorian Fragment. 

He imagined himself to be favoured with a series of revelations 
which were made to him by an ancient lady who declared herself 
to be the personification of the Church. 

In the introduction to the Vision given below he describes how he 
was commanded to meet this lady in the country and how she made 
him sit beside her on a couch, and then revealed the Vision to him, 
that he might report it for the edification of his brethren. 


Kai lémdpaca padov riva Aapmpav héyer pow Bremers péya mpaypa; 
héy adri: Kupia, ovSev Brera. éyet poe: "180d odx bpGs Karévavti cov 
mUpyov péyav oikodopovpevoy emi Udrav ido rerpayadvois Aaumpois; 


1 érdpaca Aor. part. from émalpw. 
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. , a > - € , € A Sal a , ~ LN rv 6 
ev terpayove bé dxodopeiro 6 rupyos Ud Tay é veavioxwy TY EAndvOd- 
> 2A e de aN > AN a , rid © ‘ > 
Tov per avtns: GAdat dé pupiddes avdpav mapépepov AiOovs, of pev eK 
2 lol a ‘ > fx) Lo ‘ > bid ~ 4 , > a de 
Tod BvOod, of dé éx THs ys, Kal emedidouy Tots EE veavioxas. exeivor dé 
eAdpBavov Kai @xoddpouv + Tods pév ex Tov Bubod AiGous EAxopévous mavTas 
ovtws eridecay eis THY oiKodomny:? Nppoopuévor yap joav Kal cuvedpavovy 
374 dppoyh pera Tov érépav Aidwv: Kal ovrws *éxoANGvTo adAnAas, SHore 
‘ © ‘ > ~ \ , >? , A HY > AY ~ ’ « 
THY Gppoyiy avrav pn paiverOa. E€daiveto Sé 7H oikodops Tod mUpyou ws 
? ey ‘ > , A ‘ c [2 t) ‘ , > A 
e& évds AiGov Sxodopnpévn. Tots sce erepovs Aldous Tous pepopévous amo 
an a > / >) edi 
ths Enpas Tovs pev améBaddoyv, rors dé eriOovy eis riv oikodopny: addovs 
b€ xaréxomrov kal éppimrov paxpdy amd Tov mupyov. GAdow be Aidor 
modAol KUKA® TOU MUpyou ExevTO, Kal ovK expOvTO avTois eis THY OiKO- 
U > ie: > > a 6 > iy, oo be 7 ‘ ” 
Sounv: joav yap ties e& adrdv Sé\papiakédres, erepor Se "oyxiopas Exovres, 
adror b€ ®kexodoBwpévor, GAdow S€ AevKol Kat °orpoyyvAot, pu) Appdcovres 
> A > ia ” . aay"! , € 2 \ > A 
eis THY oikodopnv. eBderov Se Erépovs AiGovs pirTopévovs paxpay amd 
Tov muUpyou Kal epxopévous eis rHv dddv Kal pr) pévovtas ev TH 6d@, GAda 
WkvAtopévous eis Thy dvodiay: érépous b€ éml mip eumimrovras Kal Kato- 
peévous: érépous b€ mimtovras eyybs vddrav Kal ju Suvapévous Kudo Ojnvat 
eis TO VOwp, Ukaimep }? OeAdvtwy Kudo Ojva Kai éAOeiv cis To VSwp. 
5 , ’ a al nN 132 , NG ers , , 
elacd por Taira iOehev Mamorpéxew. Réyo ait: Kupia, ti poe 
bperos ratra Méwpaxdre Kal py yweookovte ti éotw Ta mpdypara; 
rn a > ¢ r 
amoxpileiod por héyet- 'Ilavotpyos ef dvOpwros, Oéwy ywooKev Ta 
mept Tov mupyov. Nai, pyui, xupia, iva trois ddehois avayyetha, «ai 
> , y) ‘ o > lal , c m+ > tA 
axovoavtes yiva@oKwowv Tov Kuptov ev rodhy Od&y. 7 O€ epn: "Axovcovrat 
pev modXoi: axovoartes O€ tives €& airy xapnoovta, Twes dé Kdav- 
govrat: aGAda kal ovrot, cay akovowow Kal petavontwcw, Kai avrot 
Xapyoovra. dkove ody Tas mapaBodds Tod mipyou: amoKadiw ydp oot 
mavTa. Kal pnkére por Kdrous mapexe Tepl droKadtews* ai yap amwoxKa- 
, e y; ” , , > > > > , 
howets atrar rédos exovow: memAnpopévar ydp eicw. aAN ov mavon 
> , > , > ‘ A > ce ‘ , a P 
airovpevos amokadvwers: advaidys yap ¢t. 6 pev mupyos ov Bréreus 
> 8 if > , b J c sh) rx i ¢ > 6 ~ , ‘\ Lod ‘ A 
oixodopovpevov, eyo cipe 1 ‘ExkAnola, 7-dopOciod cou kal viv Kai rd 
, a RK 5 , > ’ ‘ ~ , No UG 
mpdrepovs & dy obv Oedjons ewepwra rept Tod mipyov, Kal amoxadiWa 
2 Bubds the deep. 3 7q apuoyy in their joining. 4 éxoh\a@vTo they 
adhered. 5 wore 231. 8 é~wpiaxdres mildewed ; for the tense see 266. 
7 oxtouds cracks, 8 KexohoBwyuévor too short 266. ® orpoyyvro rounded. 
10 KudLouévous els Thy dvodlav rolling to where there was no way ; for the force 
of the present tense in these participles see 259 (1). D kalrep 246. 


2 Ged6vTwy a genitive absolute irregularly introduced, see 35; the proper 
case would be accusative agreeing with AlGous. 13 Garorpéxew to hurry 
away. 14 éwpaxére kal ui ywwdoxovtt, observe the force of the tenses. 


15 ravodpyos insatiable. 16 kal dxovcavTes..., understand ta.  Kdav- 
oovrat Future from xAalw. 
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e ~ -~ - , - 
Got, wa xXapis peta TaY Gyiov. éyw airy: Kupia, eel dmaé aéidv pe 
« , a / > , 
Biynow Tod mdvra por droKxadvat, droxdduov. % dé Aéyer po: °O 
aA > , M > ~ 
eav evdéxntat gor droxadvPOjva, dmoxadvPOnoera. pdvov 7 Kapdia cov 
A ‘ \ A , UO 
mpos Tov Qedv fro Kai py dipvyjnoes 6 av idys. emnpwtnoa adrny- 
, c , > ‘ ig , > 
Avart 6 mupyos emt VWdrev @koddpnra, kvpia; Eid co, pyoiv, eat Td 
/ ‘ > ~ 4 ~ ca 
Mporepov, kal. ek(nreis emipedas: exlnrav ovv evpioxets tv adnOeav. 
, > IOAN NGS > " c - 2 Pd < Nii te on 21 \ 
dari ae émt vddrav @xoddunrar © mupyos, dkoves ott 7 Cor tpov dia 
; < mane i 
Udaros €@On Kai cwOncera. ™reOeyehiwra dé 6 mipyos TH prpate Tov 
; i e 
mavtokpdatopos Kai évddgov dvduaros, *xpareirar dé bad THs dopdrov 
Ovvdpews Tod Sexmorov. 
a \ , ane es , , cal -~ 
amroxpileis héyw aitn: Kupia, peyddws nal Oavpaoras exer TO mpaypa 
Cd c ‘ A e 
rovto. of d€ veavioxos ot €& of oixodopodvTes tives ciaiv, Kkupia; Ovrol 
> cane, » a a im P 2 
eiow ot Gywor ayyedor TOU OGeov of mparoe KrioOévres, ois mapédwKev 6 
, a \ , > A » Gs 7 
Kupios macav thy Ktiow. airov, avfew Kal oikodopety kal decmdfev THs 
, , , > A 
ktigews maons. Oia TovT@v ovv TedecOnoeTa 7) oiKOOOpT TOU muUpyov. 
‘ a 
Oi dé erepor of mapadépovres Tovs AiOous Tives eiciv; Kal avrot &yar 
» ~ ~ e 
ayyeor Tod Geov- ovror dé of && *umepéyovres avrovs eiow. ouvTede- 
cz > ‘ ‘ A a 
cOncerar ovv 14 oixodopn Tov mupyou, Kal mavTes Spod evppavOncovra 
4 Xr a , \ Poy , A , a > ré c > A “a 
KUKA®@ Tod mupyou Kal dogdcovow Tov Oedy, drt erehégOn 7 oiKodopy TOD 
, > > an lal 
mTupyov. emnpwtnaa aitny éywv: Kupla, HOedov yvavat trav AiOwv *rnv 
cEodov kai tiv Stvapw aitdv, woramn eat. admoxpibeiod poe éyer* 
’ 4 B 
> a > > cd a 
Odx Gre od ex mavtwy dEiorepos ef iva Gor dmoKxadudOy: Gddou yap cov 
fe , > \ ’ , e ~” > ex Nee 
mporepol eiaw Kal BeAriovés cov, ois edee droxaduPOnva ta dpdapara 
a DA. cod ~ ~ 
Tatra: dAN iva dokacb7 Td dvopa Tov Ccod, wot amexadvpOn Kal amoxa- 
LA , ’ lal col 
AuPOnoera dia Tors Suppvyous, rovs SiadoyCopévous ev rais xapdias adr&y 
ei dpa éorwv Taira ovK eoTw. éye avTois Ort Tata mavTa coTly adnOn, 
kat ovbevy eEwbév eorw tis adnOeias, dAda mavra ioxvpa Kali BéBata Kat 
BrePcpeimpéva eoriv, 
a” A 97m , n € , > ‘ > ¢ € ‘ 
dove viv mepi "Trav AOwv roy brayovrav els tiv oikodouny. of pev 
ovv AO of Terpdywvor kal AevKol Kai cuppavodyTes Tals dppoyais adrov, 
e fé > 28 < > , A 2 , 8 8 td Xr \\ 8 / © 
obroi elow oi amdcrodot Kal emioxoma Kal diddoKadot Kai Stakovor of 
mopevOévres Kata THY GeuvornTa TOU Bcod Kal emicxomnoartes Kal bidd- 


1 jHynow 2nd sing. lst Aor. mid. jyéoua. 9 8 day evdéxnrat... 
whatever is possible to be revealed to thee shall be revealed, 20 dupuxioets, 
the Future used in a prohibition instead of the Aorist subj. 129, doubt not, 
James i. 8. 2 61d, tdaros 1 Pet. iii. 20. 2 reOeueNlwra 97, cf. 1 Cor. 
iii. 11. 2 xpareiras it is sustained. 24 Yrepéxovtes avrovs elow are 
superior to them. 2% rhy €fodov the end. 8 refeuehwpéva 266. 7 roy 
New rev braydvrwr... the stones that go to the building. *3 ol amborodot, 
cf. Revelation xxi, 14. 
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, a“ cal - e a A 
Eavtes kat Siaxovnoavres dyvas kal cepvas Tots €keKToIs TOU cod, of pev 
Y ” . U 
Bxexouunpéevol, of O€ ere Ovtes* Kal madvrore EavTois cunmovicavres Kal €v 
c cal een ” .,\ 2 U a” A ~ > a > lod a 
éavrois elpnvnv €axov Kat dddAndwy ijKovov: dia ToUTO ev TH oikodopH Tod 
¢ a ce ‘ > a € ‘ > i a , ‘ 
mupyov cunpevovow ai dpuoyal avray. Oi d€ ex Tov Budod Axdpevor Kai 
emitOépevor eis THY Oikodopyy Kal cuppwvodvTes Tals dppoyais a’ray pera 
col e 2 , col La > , ‘ > 4 ze i. > c 
Tov érépov AOwov Trav Hn okodounpevev tives ciciv; Otroi eiow ot 
, ov a > , n~ a ‘ s c , , ‘ 
maddvrTes evexev Tod dvdpatos Tov Kupiov. Tovs de érépovs AiOous rods 
, > A a al , - , > , ‘ ” ‘ 
epopévovs amd ths Enpas Ow yrdva tives cioiv, kupia. epyn: Tovs 
/ , , 
peév eis THY oikoOopny Uardyovras Kal 9 pu1 AaTopoupévous, TovTOUS 6 KUpuos 
m i A 
edSoxipacey, Ott emopevOnaay év TH evOUTNTL TOU Kupiov Kal karwpbacavto 
‘ > \ > a € ‘ >? , ‘ , > | > ‘ a 
Tas €vToas avtov. Oi dé dydpuevor Kat TiOemevor eis THY oikodopyy Tives 
ciciv; Néou eioly ev tH miores Kat muoroi. vovberoivra Sé bd Tov 
ayyéArwv eis TO dyabororety, Sidte ebpéOn ev adtois movnpia. Ods dé %arré- 
Wy 2a, / > , t , > 26 € , ‘ La 
Badov kal €pimrouy, rives eioiv; Odroi eiow “nyaprnkdres Kal Cédovtes 
~ a > ” ~ 
petavonoa: ia tovTO paxpay ov« amepipnoav fw tov mipyov, ort 
» iA ha r 
evxpnotoe écovrat eis THY oikodopHy, €av peTavonowow. oi odv péddovTeEs 
cal , ~ a 
peravoety, €av peravonawory, ioxupol ecovTa €v TH Micrel, cay voY peTa- 
j ?v @ olkodopetrae 6 TU eav O€ reAcoOn 7 oikodopn, odKé 
vonowaow ev @ oixodopetrat 6 mupyos. eav dé TeAecOH 7 oixodopun, ovKére 
; ou 2 ESA 
éxovow Tomov, add’ Ecovrar €kBoror. povov S€ TovTO €xovo.v, mapa TO 
mupyo Keto Oa. 
A ‘ 31 , ‘ A « ’ > A lol , 
tous S€ *!karakomropévous Kal paxpav pimtopévous amd Tod muipyov 
A a a > 
Oérers yoOvar; ovroi cio of viol rs dvopias: émiorevoar dé ev broxpice, 
a , > aA A eS 
kal waca Tovnpia ovk améoTn aw atTay: dia TovTO ovK éxovowv GwTnpiay, 
dre ovk eloly evypnorot eis oikodouny Sid Tas movnpias avtav. Sia TovTo 
? , A * ~ 
ouvexdmnoay kal moppe arepipnoay dia THY dpynv Tov Kupiov, dre mapap- 
yoav aitdv. rtovs de érépous ods Empakas moAAods KEmévous, put) UayovTas 
els tHv oikodouny, ovTor of pev ewptakdres eiciv, of %éeyvaxdres tiv 
> a” cr 
ddnOevav, pr éemipeivavtes d€ €v adtn pndé *koANopevoe Tois dyiois> Sid 
A cA , > € ‘ ‘ ‘ ” , ’ , z , > 
TovTo dypnotol eiow. Oi de Tas oxiopds ExovTes Ties ciaiv; Odrol cicw 
of kar’ ddAjdov ev rais Kapdias exovres Kal pn eipnvevovtes ev EéavTois, 
> x y > ’ * cid ‘ > > > cA > Ul € 
adda mpdcwmor cipnyns Exovtes, ray d€ dm’ dd\dAnhov aroxwpyncao,, ai 
3 Zi 5 
movnpiat avTav ev rais kapdlas eupévovow. avrar ovv al cxiopai ciow as 
” © XA € de rr , <a , ’ , ‘ ‘ 
éxovow oi ido. of d€ KexodoBwpévor, otro! eictv memiaTEUKOTES MEV Kal 
A n , + 2 a , iY ‘ , ” a > 
TO mAeiov pépos €xovtes ev TH Orkatoovvp, Tiva Se pépn Exovow Tis avoplas: 
did rodro  KodoBoi Kai odx Aoredeis civiv. Oi d€ AevKol Kal oTpoyyvAat 
‘ x a 
kal pr dppdlovres eis tHv oikodouny tives eloiv, kupia; amoxpiOciod po 
29 uh Naromoupévous that are not cut. 8° dréBaddoy kal éplrrow 89. 


31 karaxorrouévous broken in pieces, p. 36, note. 82 KoANwmevoe ToLs 
tylos 43. 83 ko\oBol too short. 
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> , cs Nn >Qr 
Reyes: “Ews more pwpds ef cai dovveros, Kai mdvra émepwras Kal ovdev 
a 2 ” a a) ton 
voeis; ovToi elowy ExovTes prev miotiv, ExovTes Oé Kal WAovTOY TOU ai@vos 
4 o ~ A a“ A BY 
Tovrov. Oray yévnrat Oris, dia Tov wAOVTOY av’Tev Kal dia Tas mpay- 
E z 2 , 
pareias drapyovvtat Tov Kupiov a’ra@v. Kal amoxpiOels avtn Aéyw* Kupia, 
, - vd m” > ‘ > 8 4 g / 34 = 
more ovv eVxpnaTor EcovTat eis THY oiKoOopny; “Orav, dnaiv, * mepixkomy 
a A a , ” a A 
ait@v 6 modros 6 yuyaywyay adtrovs, Tore eypnoTor ecovTa TO OE@. 
a A © , c , 2A A cS Cohn 2 / > > A 
dotep yap 6 Aios 6 atpoyyvAos cay pn weptxom] Kal dmoBay e& avTov TY, 
, o ~ o fol 
ov dSuvata Terpdywvos yevérOar, ovtT@ Kal of mAovToUyTEs ev TOUT@ TO 
a” - ”~ a , a 
aidvi, €av pi) TWeptkomN aiTav 6 mAodros, ov SvvavTar Teo Kupio evxpnaTor 
> “~ col - > ~ 
yevéoOa. dro ceavtod mpatov yrab.: dre emdovrets, AypnoTos As viv 
dé eUypnoros ef Kal apéers jn Con. €& u-yivesOe TH Cc@* Kal ya 
€ eVxpnoTos et ehériyos TH (on. evxpnora yiverde TO CEG i yap 
> = ) cal ~ 
av aitos *®ypaca ex Tav aitav idav. 
\ ee , a =) \ eX a , € , 
Tovs d€ érépous diBovs, ots eides paxpav ard Tod mupyov pirTopévous 
] lol a , 
kat mimtovras eis tiv dddv Kal KuALopévous ex THs OOo eis Tas avodias: 
a oe | © 4 2 > \ dé a , rome 37 2A 
ovTot eiow of memiotevkdres pév, amo Sé ths Suuxlas attav * adiovow 
‘ n A ry , 
Tv dddv avTav tiv adnbwyy: Soxodvtes odv Bedtiova dddov Svvacbat 
¢ . ~ a a Lal 
evpeiv, wAav@vTat Kal Tadartwpovow mepimarodvtes ev Tais avodias. oi 
‘ , a > > 
d€ mimrovtes eis TO Tip Kal Katdpevor, ovTOL cic of eis Téhos GrroaTayTES 
A a AY Paes a > ‘ , a a 
Tov Qeod Tod Cdvros, kal ovkérs avrois avéBn emi rHv Kapdiay Tov peravonoa 
Hy ie FS s a Ge 
dua Tas ériOupias THs dvedyeias a’Tov Kal TOV Tovnpiav Bév cipydoavTo. 
‘ ‘ cal A 
tous d€ érépous tovs mimrovras éyyls trav vddrwv Kal py Svvapévous 
6n > A A a cal f > , Ks , ’ € A , 
kudio Onvat eis TO VOwp Odes yodvae Tives ciciv; ovroi claw of Tov Noyov 
> - ‘ 5) > Sw, ~ , ‘2 q 
axovoavTes Kal Oédovres Batic Onva eis TO Ovopa Tod Kupiov: ecira drav 
rit Aes a , 
avrois €dOn eis pvelay 9 dyvdrns THS GdnOcias, peTavoovaty, Kal mopevovTat 
> a ~ aA im a > ‘ 
madi orig@ tov émiOupidyv ad’tdv Trav movnpdv. éréhecev ovyv Ty 
> , col , 
eEnynaw tov mupyov. *dvaidevodpevos ert aitiy éemnpatnoa, ei dpa 
4 © , a ee £ ‘ \ c / ’ A > ‘ 
mavres of idor obror of dmoBeBAnpévor Kal pr dppo Corres els THY oiKOSopHY 
cel , cal > VA 
ToU mupyov, €i €or avTois peTdvoa Kal €xovow Témov eis TOY mUpyov 
~ a” , Py > ‘ > a \ ts > ¢ 
Tourov. "Exovow, dnociv, perdvoray, adda eis TovTov Tov mupyov ov Svvav- 
‘ a 
Tat Gppooa. érépo dé tor@ appdcovoww mod €AdtTov, Kai TovTO éray 
Bacavicbdcw kai éxmdAnpoowow ras nuépas Tov dpaptia@yv a’Toy. kal 
A a , -~ cer a“ 
bua rodTo *perareOnaovra, dre peréAaBov rod prparos Tov Sixaiov. Kal 
TOTE avTois cupBnoerar perareOnva ex Tay Bacdvwy av’Tay, éay avaBn emt 
A lal rn 
THY Kapdiav a’Tay Ta épya a eipyaoavrTo movnpd. eéav bé py advan emi Thy 
, > ~ a 
kapdiav avTav, ov ca ovrat did THY OKANpoKapOiay avTav. 


4 repixomy avrwy 6 wAodros when their wealth shall be cut off, 209. 


85 6 Wuxaywyav that leads away their souls. 88 y paca. thou art taken. 
87 ddlovow they abandon. 8 gy 63. 89 dvadevoduevos being still 
importunate. 40 perareOqcovTas they shall be changed. 


N. 6 
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A SELECTION FROM THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. 


This was discovered in a cemetery in Egypt in 1886. It is of a 
docetic character. The fragment begins with the account of Pilate 
washing his hands, and ends before the appearances after the resurrec- 
tion. The text is reproduced here by kind permission of Dr Robinson, 
Dean of Wells, from his edition published in 1892. 


oi d€ AaBovres Tov Kupiov SOovv adrov tpéxovtes Kal €Acyoy 1Svpwpev 
Tov viov tod Geod eEovaiay *avrod exovtes* Kal moppvpav Faitov mepié- 
ay ee Sean ae ’ , , , a 
Baddov, kal éxd@icav adroy emi cadédpay Kpicews AéyouTes Atxaiws Kpive, 
a ANS , , ts > \ , Ss ee » 
Baoired rod "Iopanh. Kai tis a’rav eveyxav orépavoyv axavO.wov €Onxev 
éml THs KepaAns ToD Kupiov. «Kal érepor éot@res evémtvoy avtov Tais deat 
kal Gow tas tovayovas avrov Sépamiav: erepor Kaha Sévvoooy avrov- 
, , - lol ~ 
kal Tives avtov Téuaoriov A€youtes TavTy TH Tin Tysnowpey TOY vidv Tod 
a , Oa , a 
Geov. Kai iveyxov Svo Kkaxoupyous kal éoTavpocay ava pécov avTay Tov 
’ ‘ , ’ », a 
Kupwov. advrds d€ é€ovwma ws pndevy movoy eywv®. Kal dre d6pGacav roy 
\ Se ¢ eA > © \ Ao: U e 2 
atavpov eméypawpav ote Otros eotiv 6 Bacwdeds Tov "Iopand. cis dé Tus 
< , : os 
TOv Kakoupyav exeivav wveidicev avtovs Aéyov “Hyeis dud Ta Kaka & 
, ” a an , 
emoujgapev ovT@ TemdvOanev* odTos Sé GwTNp yevopevos TOV avOparTav Th 
> ~ , > ~ , o 
noixnoev vas; Kal dyavaktnoavtes em aiT@ exéhevoay Piva yn oKehoxo- 
m7On, draws Bacavigopevos droddvo. nv bé @nernuBpia, nal oxdros 
, om \ >. 8 ’ ~ \ 26 ~ 13 ‘s Ld wy > hy 
Karéoxe macav THY lovdaiav’ Kal €opvBortvro 3 unmrore 6 duos due, émesd7 
*” ” , 5 ea > , PEN \ 5 ‘ , 
ért €(n* Kal Tis a’ray eimev Loricare avrov xyoAjy peta gous: Kal Kepa- 
—. ad See: ¢ > , , c , , € , , 
cavtes emorioay. Kat 6 Kupios dveBonoe Aéyov “H Svvapis pov, 7 dvvapis 
aN , ‘ > ‘ > dn 6 \ , > , ‘ 14 SON 
pov katédenwads pe. Kal eia@v dvednpOn. kai Tore améomacay Tovs *7}Aous 
x x A teers AES: 
aro Tay yxeipov Tov Kupiov, kat €Onkav airov é€ml ths yns* Kal 7 y) Taca 
> , ‘ , , > , , oe ww ‘ ¢ , et 
eceicOn, Kal PdBos péeyas eyévero. Tére Artos Cdaprpe Kal evpéOn dpa 
See, Bele aw Se ey We 1 15 8ed¢ Seer nb ‘ a a ran 
evatn* exdpnaav d€ ot “Iovdator, kai ’dedadxact TO ‘loon rd capa avTod 
a > A 6 , > toy 16 6 / > ag >? 6 4 > ’ 
iva avro Ody, éme.dy 1° Oeacduevos nv Goa ayaba eroinger. 
1 ctpwpev 119. 2 abrod 28. 3 airdéy 19. 4 ciaydvas cheeks. 
5 épdmicay struck. 6 tyyocoy pricked. 7 éuaorifov beat. 8 auros... 


éywv: this passage shows that this Gospel was written in the interest of 
those Gnostics who taught that our Lord was a man only in appearance, 


and never really suffered anything. © Wa 189. 10 un okedoKkoT NOG 
that his legs should not be broken. ll girws...dmobdvot that he might die 
in torment, 184. 12 neonpuBpla noon. 13 unmore...cdve lest the sun 
had set, 193. 14 Hous nails. 18 §eduxacr 96. 16 Geagapevos jv: 


this is a curious periphrastic tense made up of the aorist part. and the 
imperf, of civac: translate had seen, 114. 
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4 - 
AaBdv 8€ rdv Kupiow Edovoe nai “eiAnoe odd nai elojnyaye els 
Ld a 
iiov raov, karovpevov xpmov ‘loan. |}! 
ouvaxdévres Sé of ypappateis Kai Papioaion cai mpecBitepa mpds 
> , vd 
GAAnAovs, akovoavtes Sts 6 Aads amas yoyyvfer Kal Komrera Ta aTHOn 
L og . a a 13 rs 
héyovres Ort Ei r@ Gavdr@ avdrod ravra ta péyiora onpeia yéyovev, idere 
a , 81. , > aes) nO < ’ \ > cy . 
6rt mooov Oikatds ect’ ehoBnOnoay oi mpeaBvrepoe Kat HAGov mpos Tov 
TleAaGrov dedpevot airov kai éyovtes Hapddos jpiv orpariwras, wa 
prddgwot ro !uvjpya adrov émi rpeis nuépas, pnmore eAOdvres of pabnrat 
> A , > , ‘ i. , © A a > - > , x 
at’rov KAéwou aitdv, kal bmoddBy 6 dads drs ex veKpOv avéotn, Kal 
Tomcocw Hiv KaKd. 
6 d€ Tlewdaros €Swxev adrois Herpaoviov rov cevrupiova peta orpariwr Ov 
20 r , cy / . ‘ ‘ >? col 1} A a 
pudrdocew tov rahov* cai ody avrois FAGov mpecBirepa Kai ypappareis 
emi TO pvjpa, Kat AxyAicavres iGov péyay peta TOD KevTUpl@vos Kal ToY 
oTpartaray dpot mavres of dvTes exet COnkav é€mith Ovpa Tov pynuaros* Kal 
22 > ca ec A ~ Ly 23 A > -~ U > , 
eméxpicav eta opayioas, kal Boxnvny éexet mnEavres epvdrakav. 
mpoias b€ émupwokovtos Tov caBBdrov AGev dxAos amd “lepovcadnp 
a o . -~ 
Kal THs Tepix@pov, wa idwot TO pynpetov eoppayiopévov: tp dé vuKti 747 
> , c Ul "4 ~ ~ 25 > A , , A 
éeméhookey 7 Kuptakn, PvdacodvTar Tov otpatiwrav %dva 8vo0 Svo Kara 
ppovpar, peydrn havi eyévero é€v T@ ovpay@, cai elSov dvarxGévras rovs 
> A \ , a , > ~ \ , a iN 
ovpavovs kai dvo avdpas KarehOdvras €xeife, modd Héyyos ~exovras, Kal 
> , ~ , c? ‘ , > . « , > - , > > 
emiatavras TH Tap@: 6 dé AiBos exeivos 6 BeBAnuévos emi rh Ovpa ad 
~ > > ’ ‘ 
éavtov kuAicOels emexapnoe “rapa pépos: cat 6 radhos nvolyn, Kat 
audorepat of veavioxot eiondGov. 
, a - ‘ 
idovres odv of oTpari@rat éxelvos eLUmvicay Tov KevTupiwva Kal rovs 
mpeaButépouvs* mapioav yap Kal avrol puAdooorres. 
NYT , ern et , Ce > , > a , 
kal eEnyoupévar avtav a eidov, maXwv dpaow €EedOdvras amd rod radov 
rpeis avdpas, kal rovs Ovo rov éva™ bropOodvras, kat oravpov dxodovdovvra 
avrois: kal rav pev dvo riyv Kehadny xwpodoay péxpe Tod ovpavod, Tov dé 
; A ; 
BrYepaywyoupévov tm aitav trepBaivovcay rovs ovpavovs: kai ovis 
#Kovoy €x TOV oipavav eyovans "Exnpvéas Tois kouopévors; kat bmaxon 
NKkovero amd TOU otavpod 671 Nai. *1auveckémrovro ovv adAndows exeivor 


7 etdhnoe owdbu wrapped him in linen. 18 fdere.,.dlkaubs éorw see how 
righteous he was. 19 uyhua tomb. 2 duddooew 138. 21 KvAl- 
cartes rolling. 2 tréxprcav érra sppaytoas they stamped seven seals. 
23 oxnvay mitavres pitching a tent. 2 7 émépwoker 1 Kuptakh on which 
the Lord’s day was dawning. 25 ava dbo dio two by two. 28 trapa 
pépos on one side. 2% ‘ropOodvras supporting. For the construction of 
the whole passage see 150. 8 yecpayuryounévou of the one led by the 
hand. 29 This apparently means ‘ answer’ here, 80 87. 158. 
31 Gywvecxémrovro they were consulting together. 


6—2 
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dredOeiv cal éuavioa radra r@ Ueddr@. xa ére *dcavoovpévor atrav 
, , > , € > / \ 97 / A > 
haivovra mddwy avayOérres of odpavoi, kal GvOpwmds tis KareMOa@y eis Td 
pvjpa. 
~ 2A/ ‘ er | , an ‘ a 
ravra iOdovtes of wepi Tov KevTupiwva vuKTos omevoav mpos TeGror, 
> a \ , a > ON a x & s ‘ o¢ id 
abévres Tov tapov oy epivAaccoy: kai eEnynoavto mavra dep e€idoy, 
dyavidvTes peyddos Kat héyortes ’"AAnOds vids fv Oeod. amoxpiHels 6 
Ilewaros én “Eye xabapeva rod aiparos Tov viod Tov Oeod: tyiv de Bratra 
of > / , BINA > a \ ‘ a ° 
Coker. eira mpocehOdvtes mavtes ed€ovTo avrov kal mapeKd)ovy Kehedoa TO 
- -~ ‘s , 
kevTupiovt kal Tois oTpatioras pndev eirrety Geidov. Supper ydp, pacir, 
nuty Aodrnoa peyiorny duapriav ¢umpoobev rod Oeov, kal pr) €umeceiv eis 
- a -~ an > , \ x 6 67 EE a x ¢ da bes 
X€tpas TOU aod Ta "Iovdaiwy cai AOagOjva. €xéhevoev ody 6 Ileharos TO 
KevTupi@ve Kal Tois oTpatiwrais pndev eizeiv. 
31 Siavooupevww while they were thinking thereon. 82 Gywviavres 


being distressed. 33 radra Edoter this seemed good. 54 $pdfoot 
to incur. : 
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THE CHRISTIANS IN THE WORLD, BY AN UNKNOWN 
AUTHOR, PROBABLY OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


Xpioriavoi yap ovre yn ovre havy odre COcor 'diaxexpipévor Tov 
Lordy cioly avOpamev. ovre yap mov modes idias Karorxovow ore 
Le ‘ , lol ~ 
2Siahéxt@ revl mapnddaypévy xpavrat ovte Biov Srapdonpov doxodow. 

eee , 
ov pny emwola twi Kai povridii trodumpayysyvav dvOporey pabnpa 
a 3 >? a > ‘\ € ~ 
TowuUT aUTOIs EgTiv evpnuévov, ovde Sdypatos avOpwmivov “mpoecracww 
omep evict. Katotxovvtes S€ médevs “EdAnvidas te kal BapBapouvs ws 


6 lad > , 4 > A wy > ~ 
Tols eyx@plots eHeoww dxoAovbodvvTes ev Te ea OATL 


oo > U ‘ 
€xaotos exAnpwOn, Kal 
kal dwairn kal T@ AoLT@ Bio, Gavpaotny Kal dporoyoupévas mapadofov 
2 t t w? fe 7 ld iy be p 
, od € a vd , 
evdeikvuvTar THY KaTdoTacWw THs éavT@v Modireias. marpidas oixovow 
PANG > > « , , / c = \ / > € 
idias, GAN @s mdpoikoe: peréxouot wdyT@v os moXiTa, Kal wavO tbro- 
ps ; : x ys 
pévovow ws Evo: maca Eévn marpis eo. aitdv, kal maca marpis &évy. 
~ a > » ¢€ 
yapovow as mdvtes, TeKvoyovovow* GaAX’ ov pimtovot Ta yevyopeva. 
> Vf 
TpameCav Kowny mapariOevra, add’ od KoiTny. €v capKl Tuyyavovow,, 
IAN ov kata odpka (dow. eri ys SiatpiBovoww, aArN é€v ovpay@ modurev- 
GAN’ ob k p yas Svarp ' pay g 
“ « / \ (~ Qs , a“ 
ovTa. meiGovra Tois wpiopévots vopors, Kal Tots idiows Biows viKOou Tovs 
vopous. ayaraou mayras, cal bro mavTwy Oi@Kovrat. dyvoovyTat, Kai 
5 A , 
karakpivovra Oavarovyra, Kai (womowvyrat. mTw@xevovot, Kal mdovuri- 
a A ; 

(ovat moAddovs: mavt@yv torepovvrat, Kal €v mat TepiocEevovaty. art- 
a ‘ > oa > / , ~ ‘ A 
povvra, kal ev rais druypias dofdfovra- BAaodnpovvrat, cat dixavodvyTa.. 

a - , \ A ; z 
howWopodyra, Kail evAoyotow: UBpiCovTa, Kai Tiudowv. ayaboro.ovyres 
, « , c 
@s kakol Koddfovra Kodaopevor xaipovow ws (worowovpevor. wtmd 
4 ‘ ; 
Tovdaiwy as ahdAddudot modepovvra kal td “EAAnveav didkovra, kcal 
Tv aitiay ths €xOpas ciety of pusovvTes ovK ExXovOL. 
‘ a is y39 - ¢ 5) \ > 1 , Pits Yh yh oak 2 a 
dmdas & eimeiv, Omep eotiv ev capare Wuxn, Todr eioly ev Koop 
cr fal - ia U 
Xpioctiavol. egmapra: kata mdavTwv Tov Tov GwpaTos peAOv 7 Wuyx7, Kal 
\ an Soe, j be ER aren Oey ' 
Xpuocriavol Kurd Tas Tov Kécpou modes. olKEl pev Ev TH THpuaTe Woyn, 
‘ ON Sok, od 
ov« éaTt O€ €K TOU GwpaTos: Kal Xpioriavol ev Kdgpw OiKOVTW, OvK eiar 
- Se yy 34 ‘ yee ee = ne, pha 
dé ek ToD KOgpov. dodparos n ux1) ev dpar@ ppovpetra T@ copate: kai 
‘ a” > + / pe \ > a“ « 
Xpwrriavol ywooKxovra pev ovres ev TH KdoU@, adpatos S€ aitay 7 
z , 7 aS \ € \ 4 x a de 35 ¥ 
bcoréBeva péver. pucei thy Wuxnv 4 cap€ Kal modepet pndev adicoupern, 
2 A z ZK , 
dudre 2 rais ndovais KwAverat xpnoOar* pice Kal Xptotiavovs 6 Kdapos pndev 


1 Sraxexpruévoe eloly are distinguished. 2 diaréxrw mapydaypuevy a 
different dialect; this is the object of xpévra: which is followed by a dative 
case. 3 rapdonuov extraordinary. 4 rohumpaypovwy ingenious. 
5 mpocoraow 2nd Perf. from mpolornus are they masters of. 8 rots éyxwplous 
éGeo1, for case see 43. 
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> + og - € -~ > , La A A a > Let 
adixovpevos, Ore rais nSovais dvtirdccovra. 4% uyxT Thy picovoay ayara 
odpka kai Ta péAn* Kal Xpioriavol rovs picodvras dyarGow. TéyxéxeoTa 
‘ € A lal , , ‘4 > ‘ ‘ ~ < ‘ ‘ , 
uev 1 Wx TO TOpart, Tvvexet oe TY TUES RE RE. Xpiotiavoi Karéxovras 
c > a Lon) , Pd ‘ 
pev ws ev ppovpa TG Koop, airol dé avvéxovort Tov kdopov. dOdvaros 
Wuxn év Ovnr@ oKnvepare Katokei* Kai Xproriavol maporxovow év pOap- 
Tois, THY €v ovpavois adpOapciay mpoadexspevor. Kakoupyoupern ourioss 
‘ a“ c ‘ a ‘ ‘ , > € , 
kal morois 7 Wuyn Bedriovrat: Kal Xpiotiavol KoAaCopevor Kal’ nuépav 
, Ln) > 4, > ‘ 4 ” © , 4 > 
mAeovatovot paddov. els rocavtnv avtovs tdéiv ebero 6 Oeds, nv ov 
. , 
Oewirdy avrois mapatnoac Oa. 
> \ et? © ” LA aS, > a 40 IQX 6 ‘ 
ov yup émiyeov, as env, evpnua Tovr avrois mapeddn, ovde Ovnrhy 
> , ‘ LA > a > a > ra? , 8 > , 
emivo.ay puddoce otras atovow émipehOs, ovde avOpwrivav Soixovopiay 
> A 
puotnpiov memiorevytat. aA aditos ad\nOds 6 mwaytoKparwp kal mayto- 
, ‘ 7 , > 4 > > > ~ ‘ > U ‘ \ , 
kriotns Kal ddparos Oeds, adtos dm’ ovipavay tiv ddjGevay Kal Tov Adyov 
> , cl 
Tov dyvov Kai ®dmepwwonrov avOpamos evidpuoce kal ¢yxateotnpiée rais 
kapOiais ait@v, ov KaOdmep dy tis eikdoeey AvOpwros, vanpérny Twa 
, a A r a » a” 10 ~ 8 , A > , a 
mépas } Gyyehov f} apxovta % twa Mrdv Suerdvrwy ta ériyea HF Twa 
col , > > “ , 
tov Umemiorevpévav tas év ovpavois Sioixnoes, GAN adrov rov rexvirny 
‘ 4 ~ IN e ‘ > ‘ + ka ‘ , NF 
kat Onuloupydv Tv Ghav, @ Tos ovpavors Exrivev, B THY Oddacaay idious 
og e A U ~ al 
Spas evéxdewwev, Mot ra wvornpia miotas mdvta pudAdooe ra oroLxeia, 
> ka \ ’ ~ x eee / > © 
map ov Ta pétpa Tov THs HyEpas Spdpav Frios eiAnhe hvdrdocew, 6 
a , \ , , e me . » Pho ss 
mevOapyet oeAnvn vuKTi paivew KedevovTt, @ meOapye Ta darpa 
rd PX > 7 : a , / zt / ; . s PX fe % P are Tae 
gednvns axodovfoivta Spopo, @ mavta Siaréraxra Kai diopiora Kai 
€ fs > ‘ \ x. > > a) ied aa r 
UMOTETAKTAaL, OVPAVOL Kal Ta Ev OUpavois, yj Kal Ta ev TH yn, Oddavca Kab 
‘ > ~ 6 Xr , ~ 7” ap A > 7 ‘ ? Hal A > - 
Ta ev TH Oadoon, mvp, anp, 4Bvacos, Ta ev Veo, Td ev Bde, Ta ev TO 
, ~ ‘ , 
pera€v- tovrov mpds adrovs dméoreer. dpa ye, ds avOporov dv tis 
, SIS , \ , a 
Aoyicairo, emi tupavvidt cal PoBw@ Kal karardrnker; odpevoiv: dAd ev 
> , A c B rv \ ’ ey dé 4 € A 
€muetkela mpautyte ws Baowhe’s méurwv vidy Baciéa Ereprer, ds Oedy 
4 ec A > , a4 c 
Emepwpev, as mpos avOpomous ereprper, os chav emenWer, ds rebar, 
> t , \ > , a a = 
ov Biafopevos: Bia yap ob mpdceoti TG Ocg. emeuev ds Kardv, od 
, »” ¢ > a > ’ , 
Sidkov+ Emepev ws dyardv, ov kpivav, meyer yap airdy k«pivovra, 
‘ , > a A 
kal Tis avTOv THY mapovalay UVmogTHaeTal; 


7 éyxéxNeoras Perf. pass. from éykdelw. 8 olxovoulay wemlorevyrat 20. 
° dmepwénrov that surpasses the wit of man. 0 ruwv dverévtwv of those 
that direct.... L remicrevpevuw...docxjoers 20. 2 of rd wrornpia 


whose mysteries all the elements faithfully observe, B Bla ydp for for 
is no attribute of God, “ pag efor 


FO OS ere 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF IGNATIUS BISHOP OF ANTIOCH. 


The Acts from which this selection is adapted are not strictly 
historical, but are probably based on a sound tradition. 

Trajan was apparently not in Antioch at the time at which the 
trial of Ignatius before him is placed by the writer, and, if Ignatius had 
been tried by him, it is not likely that he would have written to the 
Romans asking them not to intercede for him that his sentence might 
be commuted, because there would have been no appeal from the 
sentence of the Emperor. 

The tendency to bring together celebrated persons living at the 
same era is common to all writers of historical romances. 

What is certain in the story is that Ignatius was Bishop of Antioch 
and that he suffered martyrdom in Rome by being thrown to the beasts 
about 107 A.D. 


“Aptt SeEapévov tiv “Popaloy dpxiv Tpaavod, “Iyvaris, 6 Tod 
> , > , iA > ‘ > , 1 > , A ? , 
dmoordAov lwdvvov pants, avnp amoorolikds, léxuBépva thy éxxAnoiav 
*Avtioxéov emipedos. *Awpyaavtos ody mpos dALyov Tod Siwypod, nippai- 

‘ 8 > ‘ ~ ~ > x , > Xr es 4 + Ar 8 s > < A < 

veto pev %éri r@ THs exKAnolas doadevTa, *ijoxadre SE Kal EavTdv os 

, eos 67 > A > Lod > / dé a , a 
unto tis SdvTas eis Xpiorov dyamns epawdpuevos, pndé THs Tedelas Tod 
pabnrod rafews. evevder yap tyv dia paptupiov yevopévny suodoyiay 
8areiov avTov mpocorkecovcay Tm Kupio. dOev Téreow dXdiyous ere mapa- 

, at's , 8/7 , , \ 7 , , 
pévev TH exkAnala kal §vxvov Sikny Geikou THv ExdaTov hor icas, duavovav 
dia THS TOY Oeiwy ypapay eEnyiorews, ervyxavev °r@v Kar’ cox. 6 pev 
obv Tpaavos éevydr@ érer THs avTov Bacideias, émapCels emt TH vikn TH 
kata Sxv0dv Kal Aakdyv, Katnvdyxaley mavras tovs evocBads CavTas 
i Ovew f Tedevtav, 6 S€ ‘Iyvdrios Tore, HoBnOcis bmp THs ’AvTioyéwy 
exkAnglas, Exovoiws ryero mpos Tpaiavdv Sidyovta pev Kar ékeivoy Tov 
kaipoy Kata Thy “Aytidxecav. ws S€ kara mpdcwmov aitod earn, elev 

betes. ¢ x \ si 7 30: 5 “ \ < , dat G 
air@ 6 Baoireds Tis et, Kaxodaipov, ras jperépas omovddlav trep- 
Baivew, kai érépous dvameiOev iva kaxas drodovvra; 

1 éxuBépva was guiding. 2 Awphoavros growing milder, 8 éml r@ Ths 
éxkAnolas adcarevTw at the tranquillity of the church. 4 Hoxaddev he was 
grieved. 5 bvrws real. 8 relov abroy mpocoiKetodoay would rather con- 
summate his union with.... 7 éreow ddlyos dat. of duration of time, cf. 
Jn. ii, 20. 8 Adxvou Slknv Gelkov like a divine light. ® roy Kar’ edyiv 
his desire. 0 xaxodatpov, this is difficult to translate so as to keep up the 
play on the word in the reply of Ignatius. It properly means possessed 


with an evil genius, poor wretch. Ignatius uses it as if it meant first possessed 
by an evil spirit, and secondly grievous to, or potent against evil spirits. 
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> a ’ 

6 8€ "Iyvdris eirev Ovdeis “Gcopdpov dmroxadet kanodaipova, apearn- 

N > a , a a nN , > , a , 20 > , 

Kaot yap ard tev Sovdav Tod Oeod ra Sarpdvia. ef S€ Gre TovTaLS ~ EmaxOns 

eit, kal Kaxdv pe mpos Tors Saiyovas dmoxaheis, guvoporoy@. Xprorov 

‘ ” > , a \ A Xx , > Xi / 

yap ¢xwv érovpdviov Baoihéa, Tas TovTwY Katahv@ émBovdas. 

Tpacavos etrev- Kal ris €ore Oeopdpos; “lyvarios dmexpivaro ‘O Xpiorov 

5 bth Z A 

éxov év orépvois. Tparavds eirev+ “Hyeis odv oot Soxovpev kata vodv py 

yew Oeovs, ois Kai ypopeba ocuppdxors mpds Tos modepious; “Iyvdruos 

eirev> Ta daypdvia Tov eOvav Ocods mpooayopevers  ravepevos. eis ydp 

éort Oeds 6 moujoas Tov ovpavov Kal ynv Kal Tv Oddacoay, Kal wayTa Ta 

cas ~ ~ ~ , io na 

év avrois, kai eis Xpiords “Inoovs 6 vids rod Geov 6 povoyerns, ob Tis 


Vévaiunyv. Tpaavos eiev: Tov cravpobévra héyers ért Lovriov 


Bao.delas 
TAdrov; “Iyvdrios eimev> Tov avacravpocavra tiv €unv duapriav pera rod 
TaUTNS EUpETOU, Kal TaTaV Mearabicdoavta Saiovixny mAdyny Kal Kakiav 
ind Tovs mddas Tv adroy év Kapdia hopovvtwv. Tpaiavos cimev- Bd odv 
év éaurd hépers rov oravpabévra; “Iyvdrws eimev- Nai: yéypamrat yap: 
évorxnow év avrois Kat éumepiratnow. Tpaavos “aredpnvaro- “Tyvdriov 
mpocerd£apev Tov év éavT@ héyovta mepipépev Tov €oTavpopévov, Séopiov 
imd otpatiwrdv yevopevov, dyecOat mapa thy peydAnv “Pony Bpaopa 
yernospevov Onpiov eis répyiv tod Shuov. ravtns 6 dyws pdprus éma- 
Kovoas THs amopdcews petra xapas eBonoev: Evyxapiorw cot, Séamora, ort 
pe Tedela TH mpds Ge Gydrn Tipnoat KaTnEiwoas, TO dmrooTdA® gov TavAw 
déopors cvvdnoas ciOnpois. rTadra eimay, Kal per’ evppoovyns mepiHéuevos 
ra Séopa, mpooevEdpuevos mporepoy vrep THs ékkAnoias, Kal TavTyY 16 rapa- 
Oéuevos pera Saxptov 7H Kupio, Bomep “kpids emionpos ayéAns Kahfs 
jyovpevos, iad Onpiddovs orpatiwrixns Sewdtntos cuvnpmdcero, Anpiors 
aipoBdpos emi tiv “Popnv amayOnodpevos apis Bopdy. ovtwas mpds rhv 
‘Popny adixdpevos Spos mapa T@ vad mapeBAnOn, Sore rod dyiov paprupos 
Lyvariov mAnpodaba tiv emiOupiay Kara Td yeypappévov: émibupia dxalov 
Sextn: wa pndevi rav adeddav 20 erayOns dua THs cvAOYIS TOD 41) evrdvou 
yévnrat, Kabas ev 17 emiotody Thy diay emrcOvper yeverOa TeAeiwow. pdva 
yap Ta ™rpaxtrepa tev dyiwv airod ewrdvev mepiedeihOn, dria els Thy 
*Avtidxetay ameKxopuicOn, Kai év hiv@ KxaréOn, Onoavpds aripos bad ™s ev 


1 Geogpdpov the God-bearer, this was a name given to Ignatius in the 
Church. 7) mdavdépevosinerror. 3 dvalunv may I be partaker, ™ xara- 
ducdoavra condemn. 1 direpyvaro pronounced sentence. 16 Trapabéuevos 
...7T@ Kuplw committing it to the Lord. W xpids érlonuos a distinguished 
ram. 18 Yard Onpuddous orpariwrixfs Sewdrynros by the ferocious violence of 
the soldiers. 19 apds Bopdy to feed blood-devouring beasts. 20 erax Os 
burdensome. 1 dewpdvou of his remains. 2 rpaxvrepa the harder parts. 
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a , bod , 3 , 

T® wdprupe xdpiros th ayia éxxAnoia karadeipbevra. rovtov airémra. 
, ¢ > a 
yevopevol, pera Saxpvov Kar oikdy Te mavyuxicavres, Kai moANG pera 
, U 
*2yovucdioias Kai Senoews mapakadécaytes tov Kipiov aAnpopdpnoa 
Tovs adoGeveis nuas emt Trois mpoyeydvoow, pixpdv abumvecartes, of pev 
> , > Ue y 24 , c a > re € 4 / 
eEaibyns érictayvta Kai *repimtvcoduevov nuas é€Brémopev, of S€ mad 
Tpocevxouevoyv Urép Nuav Tov pakdptoy “Iyvadriov, dAdo Sé¢ *oraCdpevoy 
OORT oy ~ « > , A , \ = a 
tp ‘ip@ros @s €k Kapatov moddod mapayevduevoy, Kal mapecrata TO 
‘ led la a “A rd 
Kupio. peta odds Toivuy yapas tavra iddvres Kai oupBadovres tas 
; “ ; x A = 
dyes Tv dveipdtwv, tpyncavres Tov Oedv Tov SoTHpa THY ayadav, Kai 
og - , 
pakapioavtes Tov aytov, epavepooapev vpiv Kal THY nuépay Kal TOY ypovoV, 
A 3 best / / an lol > cod ‘ 
wa KaTad kalpov Tov paprupiou cuvaydpevot Kotv@vGpev TH GOAnTH kat 
, , a , , ‘ cot 
yevvai@ paptupt Xpiorod, kararatnoavre Tov OiaBodor, Kat Tov THs dido- 
-~ > , , , > =~ » a ~ , € ~ 

xXpiorov émiOupias reAcwoavts Spdpov ev Xptor@ “Inoov ro Kupio jor, 

> e ‘ > - ~ wi? , / \ ~ , 
bv ob Kai pel ob r@ marpin ddfa Kai rd Kpdros aly TO dyio mvevpare eis 
ai@vas. 


22 yovuxdiclas with bending of the knee. 23 rdnpopbpynoa, Lk, i. 1. 
% repimtucobuevov embracing. % grafouevov vp lip@ros dripping with 
sweat. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF CARPUS. 


This passage is adapted from the Proconsular Acts of the martyr- 
dom of Carpus, Papylus and Agathonice who were put to death in 
Asia either in the persecution of Marcus Aurelius or in that of Decius. 


évdnpodyro 0 avOumrd ?y Llepyduo mpoonxdn atta 6 pakdpios 
7 pe s Tod avOumdrov év Iepydyu@ mpoonxOn » 0 pakap 
s - , see, , Bs 
Kdpzros, paptus tov Xpiarov. 6 dé avOvmaros 1mpoxabioas en Tis Kap; 
CY ‘ / * \ col A > / eA ‘ > ‘ 4 > 
6 O€ pdKxapwos en: To rparov Kal e€airepov ovopa Xprotiavos, et de TO ev 
~ lal #. > , 
r@ xkéop@ (yreis, Kdpmos. 6 dvOvmaros eimev: * Eyvworai co. mdavtas 
, ~ ~ ~ a , ‘ \ 
Ta mpooraypara Tov Avyovarav Siepi Tov Sev tyas oéBew rods Oeovs 
rovs Ta wavra Siotxovvras: bev cupBovdAcv@ cor mpocedOeiv Kai Odoa. 
Kdpmos eimev> "Ey Xpioriavos ely, Xpiorov rov vidv Tov Geod céBopat, 
, cal ,’ , cal c , € col cod 
rov €AOdvra ev varépots Kaipois emt Gwrnpia nav Kal pyodpevoy juas *rhs 


1 zpoxabloas having taken his seat, 8 Svwora 10. ® repl rob 
bety 173. 4 ris wAdyns 34 (5}. 
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~ , 
mAdyns Tov SiaBdrov, Tovovrois Sé eid@Aais ov Oiw. roier 6 Oédets> ewe yap 
10 , 6d 5 8 aN , ny , < A , 6 ¢ 
advvarov Pica 'KiBdnros Pdopacww Sardvav> ot yap Tovrois Ovovres 
- » , a + @ 
Gpovo. adrois ciow. 6 O0¢ dvOumaros Gupwbeis pn Ovaare Tos Oeois Kal py 
> as a i , 
pwpaivere. 6 Kdpros eimev: Oi (avres Tois vexpois ov Ovovow. 6 avOu- 
> € \ af ‘ > , =i , 
maros elev? Oi Oeot Soxovoiv cou vexpol eivar; Kdpros eimev> Oédets 


Siva kal amo@dvwort bédets 


dxovoa; ovrot ore dvOpwmot bytes Tote ECnoav 
dé padeciv drt adndés eats TovTO; Gpov THY TimnY Govdm airav hy SoKeis 
mpoopépe avrois, kal yyoon Ort ovd€ey cicww+ VAN ys bwdpxovTa Kal TO 
xpovm POecpopeva, 6 yap Oeds nuav axpovos dv Kal rovs aidvas roimoas, 
aitos GpOapros kali alavios Siapéver, 6 adtds del av, phre avénow pyre 
ueimoww emidexopevos otros O€ Kal yiyvovra vd avOparey kal POcipovra, 
as pny, bd Tod xpovov. 

70 dé Typnopeve Kal dmarav avrovs pi) Gavpdons: 6 yap didBoros ar’ 
apxns meoav ex ths evddfou avtov rafews, oikeig pwoxOnpia tiv mpos Tov 
dvOpwmov Oeov Saropyny wodéyer Kai Karamce(cpevos bird Trav dyiov, 
rouTos avtaywviCerat Kal mpoxaragkevdfer modépous Kai ®rpokapBdvev 
amayyéiet Tots idiots, spolws Kai ex Tov xa” nuépay npiv cupBavdvror, 
apxaidrepos dy ro xpdve, dmomeipaoas Ta ovpByodpeva mpohéye, amep 
avros péAXet Kakorrovety. 

éxet yap €x ths Udropdoews tov Oeod thy adixiav cai rd cidévar, Kal 
Beara cvyxopnow Oeod meipdfer tov dvOpwmorv, (nrav mravioa Mris 
evocBelas. meiaOnre ovv por drs é€v paratdrnri eore ov piKpa. 

6 dvOvumaros cimev: loka édoas oe “ddvapjoa eis Bracgnpiay 
fyaysv oe rev Gedy Kai rev SeBaorGv- iva ody pi) el wheidy cor mOwXwpHON, 
Oveus, Ti éyets; Kapros elev: *Advvarov ért Ova, ob yap mamore ebvoa 
eid@Aows. evOds ovv exéevoev avTov kpepacbévra EgeOa, 6 dé expatev- 
Xpiotiavds eciut. emi modd de Eeduevos Exapvev kal ovkére icyvoev 
Radjoa. dav dS€ 6 avOvmaros rHyv tmepBdddovcav aitod Ymopoviy 
kedever avTov (Ovra “Kanva. Kai Karepydpevos eomevd0e emi rd dudu- 
Géatpov, bras Taxéws amalhdyn Tod Kdcpov. 


5 KiBdhrous Pdopacw Sarudvwv to false phantoms of demons. 6 wa Kal 
dmobavwot 185. 7 xpnopevery to give oracles. 8 cropyiyv love. 
9 rpodauBavew being ready beforehand. 10 dromepacas having 
experience of the things that happen to us day by day through being the 
most ancient of creatures foretells what is to come to pass.  gropacews 
Tov Geod the sentence of God. 12 76 eldévar knowledge 172. 3 xara 
suyxwpnow Oeod by the permission of God. 4 ris edoeBelas 34 (5). 
© gdvapfoa to talk nonsense. 16 tecOas to be torn with hooks. 
VY xajva. Aor. pass. inf. from kalo. 
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Kai mpoondwbels eis rd EvAOv 56 Kdpros ™rpocepediacev: of Se 
-~ > , > - , > ud > y: ‘ 
mwapeota@res éexmAnoodpevot Edeyov air@: Ti €orw Gre eyédacas; 6 Be 
, . 20 8 \ 86 , Ot eyed a \ Vig tm 
pakdptos elev: Eidov rnv Sdéav Kupiov nat éxdpnv, dpa dé kal tpov 
dmadaynv Kat ovK eit péroxos Tay tyuerépwv Kakov. Tadra eiroy kal 
, ~ A , ra > 4 ? , > a 
mpoopepopéevov Tov mupds mpoonvgaro héywv: EvAoynros et, Kipre “Incod 
Xpworé, vie rod Geod, drt katnEiwoas Kal ewe Tov duaptrw@doy ravrys cov Tis 
pepidos, Kal Touro eimav amédaoxev THY Wouxny. 
18 rpoonwOels being nailed, W® spogepedlacey smiled, 2% ETSov... 
éxdpyv 95. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF POLYCARP, BISHOP OF 
SMYRNA, a.p. 155. 


cal > , > > 
‘O dé Oavpactmraros TlodvKapmos 176 pév mp@rov axovoas ovK éra- 
, , > 
paxOn, adN €Bovdrero *xara modw pévewv: of dé mdelovs ereOov adroy 
c a > \ >? > A Son 
tmeEenOciv. «ai timeéjrOev eis aypidiv ov Syaxpay awéyov amd tis 
, . , > BN 4.7 Cont 9 de o 6 a 
modews, kal SuerpiBe pet OAlyov, 4vuKTa Kal nuépay ovdev erepov Smrowy 
a ‘ 7 A 
i) mpocevxopevos wept wavtav Kal Tay Kara THY olkoupévny EKKANOLOY* 
, ~ > , , 4 
Srep Hv ovvnbes aitd. Kal mpocevxdpevos €v drtacia yéyover ®mrpd 
a « ca a“ 67 Seah \ i} Af 1. > a 
TPLOv HuepOv Tod avdAANPOnvar avrdv, Kal eidev TO “rpooKepadatoy avrod 
=2 \ \ al ° 
bid mupds Karaxaidpevov: Kal orpadels eimev mpds Tovs avy aire, ®Aci pe 
Cévra ®xanvat. 
~ , og 
kat Merimerdvtay tev (nrovytwy aitdv, jeTéBy els Erepov aypidiov: 
‘ LOE > s c a > YA ‘ 1hL A € , Xd 
kal evbéws eméotnaay of (nrodvtes airov. Kal “yy evpdvrTes ovveddBovro 
, , = GZ , « NG wie? \ \ 00 
maddpia Sv0, Sv rd érepov BacaviCdpevoy @podsynoev* hy yap Kai adv- 
ce > o, € a 
vatov Aabeiv avtov, émel Kal of mpodiddvTes adroy oikeiot Umnpyov. Kai 
, > \ Bd > 
136 elpnvapxos, 146 KexAnpwopévos rd aitd dvopa, “Hpadns émideyopevos, 
lal o > tas \ wn x 
comevdev eis TO oTddioy aitdy ciaayayely, iva exeivos pev Tov idtoy KARpov 
aA \ ~ 
Waaaption, Xpiorod Kowvavos yevdopuevos, of Se mpoddvres adrév tiv “aitod 
A , 
Tod lovda vrocyorey Ty.wpiav. 
a Sod ‘ , La ia 
éxovtes ovv TO traddpiov, tT} mapaoKkevy mept Seimvov wpav &e&dOov 
a ms ate « 
WSiwypirae Kal immeis peTa TOY avv7dwv avrois dmdwv, ws emi AnerHhy 
a - 4 @ 2 
tpéxovtes. Kal die tHs Spas ocuveme)hOdvres, Exeivov pev evpov ev tiv 
Cal > ff > 
Swopario Katakeipevov tmepdwo- KdxeiOev S€ ndvvato eis erepov ywpiov 
na , P A a ; 
dmedOciv, GAN ovk nBovdnOn, eimav: Td OédAnua Tod Geov yevérba. 
> Leg a 
Wdxovoas ovv mapdvTas, KaraBds dteAéxOn adtois, Oavpatovtay ray 
-~ , 
mapovtay tiv nrixiay avtov cal 7d evorabés, ei rooavrn arovdy fy 
ms ~ a , » >A > a r 
Tov GvAANPOnvar TowovTov mpeaButnv avdpa. «evOéws odv avtots éxédevoe 


1 76 pev mp&rov at the first, adverbial acc. 22. 2 kata mbdvw in the 
city. 3 yaxpdv, understand 6édév 18. 4 voxra Kal huéepay 18. 5 row 
259 (1). 6 apd Tpiwy nuepwr three days before he was taken; the second 


genitive has an ablative force, starting from, or reckoning from the day when 
he was taken. See J. H. Moulton, Prolegomena, p. 101. 7 mpookepddatov 
a pillow. 8 def pe (Lavra kafvar 142. ® xafvar 2 Aor. inf. pass. from 
kal. 10 erripevdvtwy persisted 35. 1 uh ebpbyres 267. 12 Fy 
yap ddbvaroy Aabeiv airoy 142, 18 elpnvapxos the captain of the police. 
14 Kexdnpwudvos Perf. part. mid. from xdypdw who had allotted to him the very 
same name. 15 7d ard 53. 16 Graprion fulfil. W adbrod rod 
"Tovda 51, 8 Swwyputra: police. 9 dxovcas ody mapdyras 150. 
2 evorabés constancy. 21 el roca’rn crovdy jv 167. 


imeeicieiainns ol 
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mapateOjnva: = hayeiv Kai mee ev exelvy tH Spa, ™dcov dv Bovdwvra: 
> , a ~ lol 
eEntnaato dé avrovs, “iva déow aire Spav ™mrpis 7b mpocevéacba 
> cal ~ Seg 4 4 a , ~ {i 
ddeas. Tay O€ emirpelpdvt@y, orabels mpoonvEaro mAnpns dv ths xdpsros 
Tov e a 9 26 * EN 8b of \ 80 6 fe ieee Ys 6 
v Geod ovTas, ®as emi dvo Spas py SvvacOa oryjoat, kal éxmAntrecOa 
, , A a me 
Tovs dkovovtas, mohdovs TE peravociv emt T@ eAndvOévar emt Towdirov 
a , 
Ocompenn mpecBorny. 
emel O€ more Katémavoe THY Mpocevyny, pynpovevoas Bdmdvtav Kal 
T@v mamoTe cuuBEeBANKdT@Y a’TO, pLKpay Te Kal peyddov, evddEwv Te Kal 
addgav, kal mdaons THs KaTd THY oikoupevny KadodcKs ekKAnGlas, Tis 
o Gov Tov e&iévat, Ovm Kabicaytes avrov 7 is TH aN 
Spas eAPovons rod e£cévat, ove icavtes avrov ifyayov eis THY modu, 
dvTos oaBBarov peyddov. Kal Umnvta avTe@ 6 eEipy os “Hpwd id 
vros caBBdrov pey : 7 j pnvapxos “Hpwdns Kal 6 
‘ > ~ U 4a ) Oé ots 'S aN 29 A ~ 30 4 
matnp avtov Nixnyrns, ot Kal werabévtes adrov emi ri Kapovxav °° eareboy - 
, . , , A , > > Lad 31 , c 
mapakabe(opevor kal Aéyovtes: Ti yap kaxdy éotw eimeiv, 31 Kvpios Kaicap, 
kal eridvoa, Kai ta TovTots axddovba, Kai BdiacalecOa; 6 d€ Ta per 
col > > , > Lad > , ‘ > col »* > ca a 
Tp@Ta ovk aTeKpivaTo avrots, eripevovtTay Oe avTav edn: Ov péAdA@ rroteiv 
é a, , « bé 34 > , ~ ° > , \ er 
& oupBovreveré por. of Sé, *4amoruxdvTes Tod meioa airy, Sewa pnyara 
\ A én 386 67; > , 386 ¢ , > \ a , 
éheyov kal pera orrovdns * xaOzjpour adrdv, ®as KaridytTa dm THS Kapovxas 
> a ST aes , \ Ses , 38 ¢ Or , 
dmootpa "76 dvtixvnpuoy. Kal pn éemiotpapeis, Bas ovdev memovbas, 
~ , , 
mpobvpas peta omovdns emopevero, aydsuevos eis 7d arddiov, OopiBouv 
A { x , 
TnAtKovTov SvTos ev T@ aTadio ws pnde dxovoOjvai tia Svvacbat, 
lal ‘ > “~ 
To d€ Todvedpr@ ciowvre eis rd orddiuov pov €& ovpavod eyévero: 
C3 
"Ioxve TloAvkapme xal dvdpifov. kai rov pev eimdvra ovdels cider, Thy 
dé hovav trav jpetépwv of mapdyTes HKovoav. Kat Aotmov mpocayxGévTos 
> me , > , > , 89 7, 0 Av ir 
avtov OdpuBos Av péyas akovodvtav dru TloAvKapmos ovveidnmrat. 
2 > a8 > Y 40 ¢ 1vOu 41,? Ce | ey D de 
mpooaxdévra ovv avrov avnpara 6 avOumaros, *e€i avrds ein: Tov dé 
~ lal \ € 
Sporoyodvros, ereev dpveicOa éywv, AidéoOnri gov thy HrcKiay, Kal 
cal a ‘ ’ 
érepa tovrois axddovba, ws eOos avrois déyew: “”Opocoy tiv Kaicapos 
> . , ie a 
TUXNY, peTavdnooy, cisrov, Alpe Tovs abéovs. 6 b€ ToAvKapros * éuBpibet 


2 gavel kal meiv, examples of the dative sense of the infinitive 133, 171. 
3 8cov av BotrAwyrar 252. % tva ddow 189. 2% apds To mpocevéac bau 
202. 26 ws equivalent to wore so that 230. 7 Geomrperh venerable. 
3 gardvtwy 34 (7). 2 xapodxay carriage. 80 ZrrevOoy tried to persuade 
him 90. 31 Kvpios Kaioap, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 3. 82 kal rd ToUTos axbd\ovda 
and more to this effect. 83 SuacwtecOar middle voice 81. 84 daroruydvres 
failing to persuade him 34 (5). 85 KaOnpow from Kadapéw made him 
dismount. 86 ws for ware 230. 37 aytixvnuoy shin, 88 ws ovdev 
merovOws, ws comparative as if he had not suffered anything. 89 Bre 
TloNvKapros ovvel\nmrat from cvdAdauBavw 96, 97, 153. 40 GvOvwaros the 
proconsul. 41 el abrds etm 51, 161. 42 uocov 1st Aor. imper. act. 
from 6uvupu. 8 éuBpibe? rp wpotdry with a solemn countenance ; éuBpibet 
is a predicative adjective 76. 
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~ , > th ” A > ~ bl > , 20 -~ 
T@ mpocwme els mdvta tov oydov Tov ev TH aradim avopav €Ovav 
cr . > > 
éuBréWas Kal ericeioas adrois tiv xeipa, orevagas Te Kal dvaPdéyas eis 
lol 4 ‘ 
rov ovpavdy, elev: Alpe rovs abéous. eykeévov S€é Tod avOumarov Kal 
+ - 
Aéyovros: "Opocor, kal dmodvw ve AoiSdpnoov Tov Xpiordv* ey 6 TModv- 
- > \ 
kapmos* ’OydSonkovta kal €& ern Sovredw aie, Kai ovdév pe Ndiknoev* Kal 
a , ~ A , A , , 
més Svvapa Bachynunoa tov Bacthéa pov, TOY GoTarTa pe ; 
> 4 ‘ / ? a ‘ 2 a ‘ (A Ul 
émipévovtos S€ madi adtov Kat AéyovTos, “Opocov tiv Kaicapos tuxny, 
re o ‘ , 
dmexpivaro’ Ei xevodo€eis Siva dudaw tiv Kaivapos tvxnv, @s ov r€yets, 
mpoomoret dé dyvoeiv pe tis elut, werd mappyoias dkove, Xpiotiavds eit. 
5 a a - € ” 
ei O€ Oéders TOY TOD xpioTiavicpod pabeiv Adyor, Ods Népav Kal dkovgov. 
x a a = 
épn 6 dvOvmaros: Leicoy rov djpov. 6 d€ Wodvcapmos etmev: 3€ pev 
kay Adyov nklwoa: *dediddypeOa yap apxais «ai efovoiars bard Geod 
Treraypévats Tynny KaTa TO MpoonKo THY py BAdMTovoay Huds, Atrovéemetv* 
éxeivous O€ ovK a&lovs nyovpat TOU dmodoyeio Oat avTois. 
¢ <2. , 2 , ” , oa) 3 AY 
6 8€ avOvmaros eimev: Onpia exo, TovTas ge mapaBada, dy pr) peTa- 
, © ‘ . / 48 > / A ey is > ¥ col f 
vonons- 6 d€ elmev> Kadet: Sdpuerdderos yap piv 7 amo Tov KpeiTTovay 
> ‘ A , , A ‘A , > A col cal > \ \ 
eml Ta xelpw peravota: Kaddv dé peratideoOa dmb Trav yxader@v ert Ta 
Sixata. 6 5€ mddw mpds airov: Tupi ce roid Saravynbjva, et rev 
, Lon PRY ‘ t € ‘ , Aa 2) Cr 
Onpiwv Karadpoveis, édv pa) peravonons. 6 dé TlodvKapmos: Idp dmeueis 
TO mpos @pay katduevov Kal per dAlyov GBevytpevov* ayvoeis yap TO THs 
pedXovons Kplioews kal aiwviov Koddoews Tois doeBéor THpovpevov mop. 
GAa Ti Bpadvvers; épe 6 Borden. 
“~ 8 4 ‘ ov , Xr , 506 , ‘ cal > , 
tavra O€ kal €repa mielova éyor, Odpoous Kal xapas éveripumdaro, 
Kal TO mpdawmoy avtov xdpiros émAnpodto, dare od pdvoy py cupmrece 
Tapaxbévra tro Tov heyopévav pos aitdyv, dAAa TovvayTiov Tov avOumarov 
> a , \ € a , > a a , i ’ 
€xoThvat méuiyat Te TOV EavTOU KipuKa, ev péow@ TO aTadio Knpdiéat Tpis- 
, 3 , © \ \ am , 2 G \ 
Tlodvxapros @po\dynoev éavtov Xpioriavoy eivat. tTovrov exOévros bad 
~ i A Lol cal ~ 
Tov KnNpukos, Grav Td mAROos eOvav Te Kal “lovdaiwy roy THY Spipvav 
G > , Cel \ ‘ AS, x 
katotxouvtov = dkaracxér@ Oupd kal peydry hovp émeBdsa- Odrés eorw 
a? , , € \ a a a , im 
6 THs ’Acias Oiddokados, 6 warip Tv XpiotiavOv, 6 rdv hyerépov Oedv 
, \ , ‘ , rn = - 
kaaipérns, 6 modXods Siddokov py Ovew pyndé mpookuveiv, rata Aéyovres 
> , Wey eS , r 637 > na a , 
emeBowv kal npotav Tov “Aotapxny Pilimmov, Piva émahy TO Todvkdpr@ 


% kevodotels thou thinkest vainly. ® ta dudcw, an extension of the 
use mentioned in 180 and 189 etc. 46 kiv=Kai dv I should have thought 
thee worthy of discourse ; the apodosis of an unfulfilled conditional sentence 
with the protasis suppressed 239. 47 Sediddyueba, Teraypuévars, for the 
tense see 96, 266. 48 duerdberos inadmissible. 49 rOv Onpiwy 34 (8). 
50 @dpcous kal xapas 34 (2). 51 wore 230. 52 dxaracxérw ungovernable, 
53 Wa,..émapy 189, érady 2 Aor. subj. from éraplnus. 
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4 , 9 ‘ > > ~ 
Néovra. 6 S€ &hy “yy elvan eLdv aire, emesd) memAnpdker Ta Kvvnyéoua. 
/ a” > ° c > a lol 
tore Ookev airois spobvpadiy emiBojoa, dore tov WodvKaprov (dvra 
x ” ny a 
katakavoa. ee yap ©rd ras havepwbeions eri rod mpooKedpadaiov 
> , an a z 
omtagias mAnpwoOjva, Gre Soy aviTo Katdpevov mpoaevxdpevos etmev 
> ‘ -~ nt > fat col ~ tal rol a 
emtatpadels Tois ov a’t@ micros mpopntixas: Aci pe C@vTa Kajvar. 
~ RA iy, , cad , a 
TavTa ovy pera TOTOUTOV Tdxous eyévero, “Oarroy if €déyero, TOY 
a on , ~ 
dxA\ov mapaxypnpa ovvaysvtey éx te Tov “epyaotnpiov Kai Badaveiov 
Eur ‘ 58 , aN a7; 8 , 63 € 26 > ta > ~ 
vra kat ®ppvyava, pddicra "lovdaiav mpobipas, ws os adrois, eis Taira 
e - o Aine 69 aX € , 6 > , 60 ¢ ex , 
Umoupyouvtay. dre dé 7 mupKaia jroudoOn, arobéuevos éauvr@ mavta 
Ta ipdria kal Avoas THY Covny, éreiparo Kal imodvew EavTov, ju) mpdTepov 
TovTo roy ® dia rd del Exactov Trav micTov orovddtew Béaris TaxLov 
~ ~ > A 
TOU xparos avTov GYnrar- mavti yap ayabns evexev modirelas cat “mpd 
& : ; a A 
THS Todas éxexdopnto. evOéws ovv ait@ mepreTibero TA pos THY mupay 
€ lol A <2 
nppocpéva opyava, peddAdvtoy dé adirav Kai ™©mpoondody cimev: “Aderé 
5 e - ay ES 
pe ovtws: 6 yap Sovs tmopeivat TO mip Sadcet Kal xwpis Tis tperépas ex 
Tav jAov dodareias “doxuArov emtipeiva TH Tupa. 
re ‘ > , , - ‘ > , rg Las , \ Cl 
ot d€ ov Kabnhwoay perv, mpocédnaay Oe aitév. 6 b€ dmicw Tas xelpas 
, , 
moujoas Kal mpocdcOeis, Gomep Kpios erionpos ex peyddou moupviov eis 
opay, dd\okatvTwpa Sextov T@ C€@ 7 éyov, avaBdéwas eis TO 
mpoopopay, ddokavT@pm dv T@ Ce@ yroipacpevor, avaBdéwas eis rov 
i‘? , , A a &é 
ovpavoy eimev- Kupie 6 Geds 6 mavToKpdtwp, 6 TOV ayamnrov Kal evAoynToU 
> a a , PWeaty S a , , 
mat0ds gov Incov Xpiorov marnp, Ou’ ob thy wept cod ewiyywow ciknpaper, 
875 Oeds dyyéAwv kal duvdpewv Kal mdons KTicews mayTds TE TOU yevous 
~ ~ , ~ or , a 
Tav Ouaioy ot (dcw évamidv gov- evdoy@ oe, drt Karnfi@ods pe Tis 
, n~ ~ , > > ~ col rd 
nepas Kai Spas tavrns, Srov AaBeiv pe pépos ev apie tev papriper év 
col , a a . > / a ¥ , =f \ , 
T@ motnpi Tov Xpiorov eis dvdoraoww (wns aiwviov Wuyxns re Kal goparos 
> us , > ec ‘ > 0 , , 
ev apOapoia mvevparos dyiov: év ois ® rpoadexOciny evamidv cov onpepov 
-~ ‘ / 
év Ovoia mio Kal mpoodekty, KaOws mpontroimacas Kat mpoeavépwaas Kal 
éemAnpooas, 6 awevdys Kat ddynOwds Geds. d1a TovTO Kal mepl mavrwv oe 
~ ~ 4 a ‘ If > , > col 
aiv, € evroya, ae doEdfw O.a Tov aiwviov kal eroupaviou apyiepéws ‘Invov 
a a > @ \ > A \ / , 
Xpiorov, a@yamnrov cov maidds, Ov’ ob cor oly ai’T@ Kal mvevpart dyio ddga 
~ , ~ > Ul 
Kal vuv kal cis TOUS péAAOvTas aidvas. apy. 
> , \ > ~ 5 ee es \ , ‘ Seer. © a 
dvamépyavtos S€ avtov rd apy Kal wAnpooavtos tiv evyny, ob Tov 


54 uh elvac ékdv adr@... 145, 156. 55 +d ris...drTaclas the matter of his 
vision. 56 §arrov 7 édhéyero quicker than words could tell. 7 épyaornpluy 
kai Badavelwy workshops and baths. 53 dpiyava faggots. 9 rupKatd 
the pile. 60 gauT@ 38. 61 jrodvev to take off his shoes. 62 Sud, 
To del... 228. 83 goris...dnrat, a dependent deliberative question 121, 
162; rod xpwrés 34(1). 4 apo Ths Todas even before lis hair became 
white. 6 mpoondody to nail, 86 doxu\rov unmoved. 87 § Ocds 13, 


88 rod AaBeiy 177. 59 gpocdexOelyy 131. 
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~ ~ ‘ , ~ 
rupds dvOparoa ebay rd wip. peyddns S€ exrapdons proyds, Oadpa 
” YD Oa) 4 > 0 > es. aN oN A \ 
elSopev, ots ideiv €5d0n* of Kat érnpnOnper eis TO dvayyethat Tots hourrois Ta 

t \ \ ~ 70 4 id 71 =~ a 72 56 t Xr , 
yevopeva, 1d yap mip “Kapdpas eidos ™ roujoav, Somep '305vn mroiov 
iad mvevpatos mnpoupévn, KUKA@ TepleTeiyicev TO THpa TOU pdpTupos: 
Kal Hv pécov, ovxy os aapE Katopévn, GAN ws xpvods Kal dpyupos ev Kapivo 
mupovpevos. Kat yap evadias Tooaitns avrehaBdueda, ws ™iBavwrod 
mvéovtos 4) GAAov Twos TOY Timioy Gpopudror. 

wé > id6 c 4 74 \ } , > a } a ¢ 4 a 

pas ovv iddvres of dvopor "yu Suvdpevoy airod rb oGpa bb Tov 

mupos Samavnbqvat, éxédevoav mpocehOdvra aire  koppéxropa ™ mapa- 

a mn & A 4 
Bodoa supidiov. Kai rovro moujoavtos, e& Ge mdyOos aiwaros, Sore 
: a , 

BraragBéoca To wip kat Oavydoa mavta tov bxAov, ef Tooav’TN TIS 
a n a e = 

Stapopa peragd tév Te dmictay Kat Tov ekAexTGv: Gv Els Kal ovTOS 

yeydver 6 Oavpaciraros, év Trois kal” huas xpovors SiddoKados arroorodKds 

cos , cal 

kal mpodnytikos yevopevos, emiakoros Tis év Spvpyvn dylas ékkAnoias* may 
yap pipa, 6 adijxev ex rod oroparos avrod, ereher@On Kal reActwOnoerat. 

¢ de > / Xr ‘ 80 , \ , is > , fod , 

6 d€ avrifndos Kai Bdckavos kat movnpéds, 6 avtiKeipevos TO yéver 
tev Sixaiwv, dav To Te péyeOos adrod THs paptupias Kal Thy am’ apxns 
dveriAnmrov montireiav, eorehavapevov te Tov tis apOapolas orépavov 
kal BpaBeciov *dvavtippnrov Bamrevnveypévov, emetndevoev ws pnd€é TO 

» meri) pnd rd 
Twpariov avtod tm Huav AnPOjvar *kaimep mohAdv emiOvpotyray TovTo 

a 4 a“ Lod © , > ~ , 85 £ , a , 

Toca Kat Kowovica TO dyip aitov capkio. MiméBadev yoo Nuxnrny 
A A ¢ , ? A a” >? cal ~ 

tov Tov ‘Hpadov marépa, adeApoy dé ”AXxns, evtuxetv TO GpxovTe Sore ph 
Sodvat adrov 7d capa, “un, pyoiv, apevtes tov eotavpwpévov, rovTov 
* , 6 87 \ a“ c nN , ‘ ? , a 

apEovra ofBecOa- Kai raita tmoBaddAdvtov Kat evicyvovTay Tdv 

4a ‘ a a 

lovdaiwy, ot Kai éripyoav, peAdvT@v judy é€x Tod mupos adrov 
Aap Bdvew, dyvoodytes Ste ovre Tov Xpiordv more katadumeiv Suvnodpeba, 
Tov wmép THS TOU mavTos Kdcpov TOY Gaolouévev GeTnpias mabdyTa, 
dpopov tmép duaproday, ot're erepdv twa oéBeoOa. Todrov pey yap 


70 xaudpas of a vault. 71 rojoay neut. sing. Ist Aor. part. act. row, 
7 606vn the sail. 7 \iBavwrod frankincense. 74 un duvdmevov 150. 
% Samavndjvat to be consumed. 7 xoupéxropa an executioner (Latin 
confector). 7 rapaBdca Eptdvov to stab him with a dagger. 8 Kara- 
oBéoa from karacBévy ume.  OPavudoar el... wondered that... 167. 
80 Baokavos envious. 81 orepaywuevoy Tov Ths apOapclas orépavov and 
that he was crowned with the crown of immortality 19, 20. 8&2 dvavtlppynrov 
which none could gainsay. 8 darevnveypuévov Perf. pass. part. daropépw. 
84 xalrep moddGv erOuuotvTw... 246. ® yréBadrev yodv Therefore he (the 
Evil One) put forward...to plead with the magistrate.... 8 un, pyoly,... 
Tovrov Epiwyrat céBeoOat lest, as he said, ... they should begin to worship this 
man 184, 8 kal rafra vroBaddévtwy... this being done at the instigation 
and earnest entreaty of the Jews. 
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vidy dvta rod Oeod mpockvvoiper, Tods d¢ pdprupas ds pabnras Kai 
piuntas Tov Kupiov dyam&puev agias Evexev Bedvoias dvumepBrnrov THs 
eis Tov idtov Baca cal diddcKadov: Sy yévoiro Kal Hyas cvyKowwvors 
T€ Kal ouppabnras yevéo Oa. 

iddv ovv 6 Kevtupiov tiv Tv "Iovdalev yevouevny didoverxiay, Gels 
autov ev péc@, ws @os adrois, Exavoev. ovras TE Hpeis Vorepoy dveddpevar 
Ta TyuwTepa AiGwv roduTedv Kal Soxiuortepa imép xpvaiov dara avrod, 
dm eGéueba érov Kat dxddovOoy jv. evba as Suvaroy huiv cvvayopévors 
€v ayahhudoe Kai xapa mapéber 6 Kupios ércredeiv tH Tov paprupiov adrod 
jpépav yevebuor, eis Te THY Tv “mponOAnkdroyv pynuny Kal Tov pedddv- 
Tov Goknolv Te kal éroipaciay. 

8 etvolas affection, 89 Sov Kal dxbrovbov qv in a suitable place. 


9° aponOrnkérww gen. pl. Peri. part. act. rpoaddéw of those that have already 
fought the contest. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE EUCHARIST IN THE SECOND 
CENTURY FROM THE APOLOGY OF JUSTIN MARTYR. 


1H ad 2 4 A a x ~ ‘ , ‘ 6 , 
pets Oé, wera TO oUTws Aovoa Tov memetcpéevoy Kal ovyKarareberpe- 
> ‘ ‘ 7A > 4 a ay s, > a A 
vov, emt Tovs eyouévous adeAhovs Ayopev, EvOa ovynypévor eici, Kowwas 
> ‘ 2 , € a I$ ~ 7 a 3 Oé ‘ DON 
evxas *romoopevor Urép Te €avT@v Kat Tov *dwrticGévros, kal GAdwv 
~ , > / 4 a 6 ~ \ > 67 fa} / ‘ 
mavTaxyov mavtwy ev’tdves, *érws katabiwhdpev, ra dAnOn pabdytes, Kal 
i a > 6 ‘ 6 , ‘ DN cal 6 > oN , « 67 
6 pywv ayabot Srodirevtai, kai pudakes Tay SevTerahpévayv evpeOrvat, 
draws THY aidviov *gwtnpiay cabapev. aAAnAouvs Pirnpate aomalopeba 
mavoduevar ®tav evyav. emeita mpoohpéeperat TO ®mpoearare tov adeh- 
- a ‘ ff, LA ‘ 10 / ‘ ? x U he ‘ 
pov apTos, Kat TOTHpLov voéatos Kat Kpaparos* Kal OUTOS, aBov, a.vov Kat 
d0£av ro Larpi rév éhov da Tov dvdparos rot Yiovd Kai rov Lvevparos Tov 
‘Aylouv dvaréuret* Kal evxaptoriay Mimep rov Karn&dcba Mrovrwv map’ 
avrov émt OAV TroLetrat: ov GuYTEAecavTOS Tas EvXaS Kal THY evxapLoTiay, 
1 tyets 66 But we, after having baptized in this way the man who has 
believed and gives his assent to our doctrine, bring him to those whom we call 
“ Brethren.” 2 rowncbuevo 265. 3 dwricbévtos the man who has been 
enlightened, & common name in the Early Church for a baptised person. 
4 6rws xatatiwiGuer 188. 5 rodtrevral citizens. 8 évreraduévwy from 
évTé€Xw. 7 gwrnplay 17. 8 roy eby ay 34 (5). » rpoecrGre dat. of 
mpoeatas the president. 10 kpduaros gen. of kpdua mixed wine. LD brép 
rod karntiacOa 173; for the tense see 111, 2 rovTwy 34 (8). 
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-~ € 4 138 > - s » ¢ A a 2 A) mm ¢ 
mas 6 mapov Aads Béerevpnuci Aéyov "Anny. 1d dé “Aphy rp ‘ESpaids 
lal U ~ n 
dovn rd Tévorro onpuaiver. evxapiotnoavtos Sé tod mpoeota@tos, Kat 
~ a ’ ° 
erevhnpnoavrTos mavrTos Tov Naod, of kadovpevoe map’ uty dudKovor Siddacw 
ia i2 lod cal > A a >? , a” ‘ Z 
ExdoT@ Tov mapdvTwy petadaBeiy ard Tod evyapioTnOévTos Aprov Kal oivov 
a ~ >? 
kal USaTos, Kal Tois ov mapotow dmrodpépovow. 
Ly py av Neir > npiv edxapiotia: fs ovdevi GAdo 
kal 7 tTpopy avrn kaeirae map’ nyiv evyapiotia: fs ovdevt adda 
~ EF > a 7 4 " aN 67 > \ 8 5 ny a cy? 
peracyxely efdv eotw i} TH meorevovTt adrnOn evar ra dedidaypéva dp 
npav, kal M)dovcapéve rd tmep adécews dpaptidy kal els avayévynow 
LA a va > 
lbourpdv, Kal oUrws BiodvTt ws 6 XpioTds mapéd@Kev. ov yap ws Kowvdv 
‘ - , > 
aprov ovdé Kowvdv moa ratra AapBavopev: GAN oy rpdmov did Adyou 
a ~ € lod £2 
cod capxorrambels “Incots Xpiotds 6 Swornp nuov, kal odpKa Kal atpa 
« a ws A a ~ > ~ 
tmép carnpias nuav ~xxev, oUTwas Kal Thy dV evyns Adyou Tod map’ avTod 
> 6 i T ody 2é ca e \ a € a \ B nN: 400) 
evxaptornGeicav Tpodpny, €& hs aiva Kal odpKes Kara peraBorny Tpépovras 
con a , > A Xe 
Np@v, €xeivou TOV capkorroinOértos ‘Ingod Kal cdpka kal aipa edidayOnpev 
> “ > a , 
eivat. of yap admdaronot ev Tois yevouévais tm’ avtav Bdropynpovevpacw, 
o LA col > ~ 
@ xadeira Evayyédia, ovtws mapédaxay ®évreradOat avrois Tov “Incodv: 
U lal a ~ , 
)aBdvra dprov, evxapiotnocayta eimetv: “rodro movetre eis THY avapvnolv 
pov: TovTd €oTt TO Gud pov:” Kal rd mornpioy dpuoiws AaBdovTa Kal 
evxaploTncavta eimeiv: “rovrd é€oTe TO aia pov.” Kal povors avrois 
Wueradodvat. Omep Kal ev Tois TOU MiO i ES iveoO 
pp ; p kal ev Trois Tod Mi@pa pvotnpiors mapédaxav yiverOar 
UZ LA 
puunodpevor of movnpot Saiwoves. Ore yap apros Kat mornpiov vdaros 
a A > ce > a 
tidera. *2ev rais Tod pvoupévouv rederais per emiddyav Tay, fh émi- 
a ~ , 
otacbe, 7) pabeiv Svvacbe. 
€ ies ‘ A ~ A Fe ¢ > , > , ‘ 
nuets O€ pera Tavta Aourdy del TOUT@Y aAAnAOUS avapiLYnTKOLEY* Kal 
» o a a , , 
of ¢xovres *rois Nevropévors macww emikoupodpev, Kal oUvEeTpEv GAANAOLS 
DH? 23 28 ey? x a 6 DN a \ 0 \ a 
del. émt maot Te ois mpoodhepopeba, edvdoyodpev tov Llownryy rev 
, ‘ x Cn > een a a \ \ , a ¢ , 
navrov Ou tod Yiod adrov "Inoov Xpiorov Kal did Lvetparos rod “Ayiov. 


3 erevdyuel assents thereto. 14 Novcauévm Middle voice, that has 
allowed himself to be baptized 81. 15 Nourpédy 17. 16 $y rpdmov 22 For 
even as Jesus Christ our Saviour, having been made flesh by the Word of God, 
took flesh and blood for our salvation, so we have been taught that the food, 
for which we return thanks ina prayer containing His very words and from 
which our flesh and blood are nourished by its transformation, is the flesh and 
blood of that incarnate Jesus. 17 61a Adyou, for the omission of the article 
see end of 68. 18 drouynuovebuacw memoirs. 19 NaBdyra dprov namely 
that He took bread, and, when He had given thanks, He said... 146, for the 
participles see 258, 218, 20 weradodvan, this infinitive is dependent on the 
idea of saying implied in wapédwxay, as are the other infinitives above, 146. 
2 éy rats To wvoupévov Tederals in the rites of initiation. 22 rots Neropévors 
to those that are im want. *% él maol re ols mpoopepdueda in all our 
prayers 63. 
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kal rp Tod “HXiov Aeyouevy jucpa mavrov Kara modes } aypods pevdvrav 
éml 7d ard ouvédevots yiverat, kal Ta dropynwoveipara TOY droorohav, 
Ta ovyypdppata Tv mpodnTdv avaywaookerat “4péxpis eyywpel. elra 
mavoauévov Tod dvay.vooKovTos, 6 mpoeoras Sid Adyou THY vovdeciay Kal 
mpdkdnow Ths Tov Kahdv ToUT@Y piunTE@s Toeiral, emeta dvioTdpeba 
Ko} wavTes, Kal evxas méumopuev: Kal ds mpoédnuev, mavoapévar Huav 
Tis edxNs, pros mporpéperat Kal ofvos Kai Vdwp: Kal 6 mpoeoras edyads 
potas Kal edxapiorias, Gon Sivas ade, avaméumret, Kal 6 ads émevpypet 
héyor 76 Aunv> Kain diddoors Kal 7 perddrnYis dd Tdv edxapioTnbévTav 
éxdot@ yivetat, Kat Tots o8 mapovor did Tov Siaxdvav méumerat. oi 
eUmopovvtes 5€ Kat BovAduevor, Kata mpoaipecw Exactos tHyv éavrod, 6 
Botrerat Sidwou- Kai Td ovAAcydpevoy mapa TS mpoeaTare dmoriberat, Kab 
airés éemixoupet dphavois te kal xnpais, kal rois dia vdcov 4 Ov adAqv 
airiavy ewropévas, Kal trois év Seopois ovat, kal Tois mapemOypois ovat 
Eévois, kat dds mace Tois év xpela ovor Kydemaov yiverau thy d€ Tod 
‘HXlov jyépav Kowy mavtes Thy auvédevow rowovpeba: ered) mpotn 
cot nuépa, év 7 6 Oeds, TO oxdros Kal THY VAny ®rpé~ras, Kdopov eroinge, 
kat Inoots Xpioros 6 nuérepos Sornp TH ary Huépa €k vexpav dvéorn. 
Th yap mpo tis Kpovixns €oravpwoay atrév: Kal ry pera thy Kpovixny, 
qris €otiv “HXlov nuépa, havels rois dmoarddos avrov Kal padnrais, edidake 
tara, drep *eis erioxeww Kal tpiv avedoxapev. 

*% néxpis éeyxwpel as long as time permits. 2% rpépas having changed. 
%6 els éricxepw for your consideration. 


A HOSTILE OUTSIDER’S VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Lucian, the writer of this piece, was a native of Samosata on the 
Euphrates, and lived in the second century A.D. 

He was a cultivated man of the world who despised and ridiculed 
all religious and philosophic sects alike. 

In the book from which this passage is taken he is describing the 
death of Proteus Peregrinus, a Cynic philosopher, who burnt himself 
alive at the Olympian Games to show his contempt for death. 

Lucian says that after a disreputable youth Peregrinus joined the 
sect of the Christians, and gives the following account of his relationship 
with them. Peregrinus afterwards ceased to be a Christian, and, 
becoming a Cynic, ended his life in the manner described above. 
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“Oremep kal tiv Oavpactiy copiay rdv Xpiotiavev é€éuabe mept thy 
Tadaorivny tots tepevou cal ypapparedow atrav ovyyevopevos. lat ti 
yap; €v Bpaxet maidas adrots dmépnve, mpopyrns, Kal *Oracdpxns, Kai 
Squwvaywye’s, kal mavTa povos airds ay. Kal tov *BiBdov ras pev 
SéEnyeiro, Kai Suecdde, moddds b€ adrds Kal ouvéypade, Kai ws Oedy 
avrov ékeivot nyodvTo, Kal Svopobérn expOvTo, Kal mpoordrny éemréypapov. 
Tov péyay your ékeivoy rr o€Bovow avOpwror, Tov ev Th Makaorivy 'ava- 
oKodomiabévra, ort Kany TavTHY TEETH Elanyayey es TOY Biov. 

tore 01) Kal avdAdAnpdels emi rovT@ 6 Lpwreds évérecer els Td Seopo- 
Thptov. Omep Kal avro ov puxpodv aite adgiopa mepiemoinge mpos Tov %éEns 
Biov, kal tiv ®repareiav, Kai do€oxoriav, dv epdv ervyyavev. émet 3” 
ody €dédeTo of Xptotiavoi, cuppopay movovpevot TO TpPAypa, mavTa eKivour, 
é€aprdca meipopevor aitov. cir’ émei todo Av advvarov, liye GdAn 
Ocpameia maca ov mapépyws adda aby orovd7 éylyvero* Kal EwOev pev 
evOvs Hv pay mapa TO Seoparnpio meptpevovta  ypaidia, xnpas Twas, Kat 
maidia éppavd. oi dé év rédet attdv Kal auvexdbevdov evdov per avtod, 
diabOeipovres rovs SecpodvAdkas: eira Seimva movkida eioexopitero, Kal 
Adyou tepol aitdy €héyovTo, kal 6 BéAriotos Ilepeypivos (ert yap rovro 
ékadeiTo) Kawds Swxpdryns vm adrav avopuacero. 

Meal pny Kal Tov év Agia modewy eotiy dy jKdv Ties, TAY Xpioriavav 
aTeAASvT@y amd TOU Kowod, BonOjcorres, Kal cvvayopevoovTes, Kal mapa- 
puOnodpevoe Tov avdpa. adpnyavov S€ te Td Taxos émiWeikvuTa, Mereddv 
Tt ToLovTOv yévnrat Snudorov. 

16 é€y Bpaxet yap, apedodor mavrov. Kat d7 Kal T@ Iepeypiv@ moda 
Tore Hke xpnyara wap’ aitay él mpopdcea Trav dSecpav, kai mpdaodov ov 
puxpay TavTnY emoinoaro. 

Wremeixact yap avrovs of kaxodaipoves 18rd pev ddrov aOdvara eoecOat, 
kat Biooer Oat roy det ypdvov. 


74 A a , 
map 6 kal katappovodor “rod Gavadrov, kal Exdvres avtovs émididdaow 


1 kal rl yap; why say more? 2 Qacdpxns leader of the company. 
3 gwayuyeds convener. 4 BiBos 4 a book, 5 for the force of these 
Imperfects see 89, 101, 102. 8 youobérp 44. 7 dvackodomiabévra 
crucified. 8 rov é&fs Blov the life to come. ® reparelay jugglery. 
10 Sofoxorlay thirst for notoriety. 1 dy épdy érvyyavev with which things 
he was in love. 12 nye made up of 7 and ye. 13 ypatdia wretched 
old women, M4 kal wav kal... And there were actually some of the cities 
of Asia from which there came certain men sent by the Christians by common 
consent (35) to help, and defend, and comfort the man (203). 1 eredav 
ryévnrar (209). 16 ey Boaxel yap in a word they spare nothing. WT rerel- 
Kaot 97, 38 7d wey Bdov 22, =? tov del xpdvov 18. = rob Pavdrov 34 (8). 


oe {ea FPP 
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‘ 4 ~ 
of wodAoi. Emevra Sé 6 vopobérns 6 mpGros éreicev adrods ds adeAgol 
os , 
mavres lelev GddAnrov, éeredav Gwa& mapaBdvres, Oeovs ev tors ‘EAn- 
>: , ye - ~ 
vikovs amrapynowvrat, Tov dé dverxodomicpevoy exeivov codiotyy ai’tav 
MpoTKvv@ot, Kal KaTa Tovs éKkelvou vdpous Bidct. 
a > t re a 

katadpovovow ovv dmdvrey e€& tons, kal Kowa jyodvrat, dvev rivds 
> a a , 
dxpiBovs mictews Ta Torat’ta mapadeEdpevot. 

a , NA) > > ‘ , AY , oA ‘Y 

qv roivuy mapédXOn tis eis avTovs yons Kal Teyvirns avOpwros kat 

a - tl 
mpdypaot xpnoGat Suvdpevos, aitixa pdda mrovows ev Bpaye Beyévero, 
*4idioras avOpamos eyxavav. 
| > - > ~ ”~ 

mAjv GrN 6 Iepeypivos *aheibn brs rod rére ris Svpias apxovros, 
> 8 \ r , , a 26 ‘N ‘ > , > ~ A a 
avSpos didocodia xaipovros, bs “auveis tiv amdvovay avrov, Kat Ore 

, > ~ « A 
7$éEar’ Gv amodaveiv, as ddfav él rovrm Bdmorimo, apjxey airdy, 
ovde THs KoAdoews UrodkaBav aEvov. 


2 elev 154. 2 dvev rivds axpiBods rlorews without any sufficient evidence. 
3 éyévero he becomes, Gnomic Aorist 95. 24 ldlwrais... making a mock 
of simple men. 2% adelOn was let go, from adlnu. 26 cuvels knowing, 
from guvinpt. 27 §éfai7’ dy 132, 276. 8 ws drodlro. 184. ws=tWva. 


THE LAST WORDS OF SOCRATES TO HIS JUDGES. 


These selections may fitly close with one of the noblest and yet 
easiest passages in Classical literature. Socrates was condemned to 
death by the Athenians on the charge of corrupting the youth and of 
introducing the worship of strange gods. The passage below consists 
of part of his address to the judges who voted for his acquittal. 


a 2: 
évvonoopev dé kai tHde, ws moAAH Amis eotw ayabdy laird eivat 
2 ~ 2 | , , > 4 6 , a ‘ 38 ‘ b S ” 6 
dvotv yap Odrepdv éotiww 7d reOvdvar 4} yap Fpyndev eivat pnd aicOnow 
, \ yy \ a a \ \ , ¢ 
pndepiay pndevds exe tov teOvedra, 7 KaTa Ta Aeyoueva peTaBoAn Ts 
ruyxdver otoa Kal peroiknois TH Wux7 évOévde eis GAXov Témov. kal eire 
pndepla aicOnois éotw, add olov vavos, emeddy tis Kabevdov pnd’ dvap 
‘ Ca a , , 4 vn a ¢ 6 / | \ vd ‘ r , c Sel 
pndev pa, Oavpdoroy Képdos 4ay ein 6 Odvaros. Kai yap ovdev mrelwv 6 mas 
, r , LA \ > a , Yd > > i hd > a he ¢ 
xpdvos paiverar ov 87 eivar 7 pia vvg. ei 0 ad olov amodnujoai eotw 6 
Odvaros évOévde eis GAXov Térov, kai aAnOn corw Ta Aeydueva, ws apa ket 
CPs." LA c Lens / -) > 06 , 4 wn » ras a 8 
ciolv Gmavres of reOveares, Ti petCov dyabdv Tovrov ‘ein av, & avdpes 
1 abrd i.e. death. 2 dvoi the gen. of the dual of two things, 
2 under 267. 4 ay etm 182, 276. 
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Ul - 
Sixacral; mavtws ov dnmov TovTov ye Evexa of éxet amoxteivovot: ta TE 
yap GdAda evdaipovéorepoi ciow of exet trav évOdde, kal 4dn Tov Aoumoy 
xpovoy abdvaroi eiow, eimep ye TA Neyopeva ann €or. 
> \ ea s 3 a» 8 , La yf \ Sy ‘ 
GG cal bpas xpy, B dvdpes Stxacrai, evéAmidas elvat mpds Tov Oavarov, 
ae: ~ Lal > , ao »* > > ‘ > a A > ‘ 
kal €v re rovTo diavociobat adnOés, dre ovK €or avdpi ayabe xaxdv ovdey 
ovre Cdvtu ore TeAeuTHGavTL, OSE Guedeirat ITs Gedy Ta TOUTOY mpdypaTa. 
SN NES en 8 ~ Seay n> : : > , Ney, ’ > ¢ 
ove Ta ea viv awd TOU aiTopudrou yéyovev, GAAd por OnAOY eoTe TOvTO, TL 
8n TeOvdvat kal drahdaxOnva mpaypateay BédAriov qv pou adda yap Fdn 
dpa amiévat, €uol pev drodavovpéva, tpiv S€ Brocopévorss dmdrepor dé 
Hpav €pxovrat émt duewvov mpaypa, ddnov wavti mdny fre Gea. 


Plato, Apology (abridged). 


ENGLISH INDEX 


The references are to sections in all cases 


Ablative Case 23 
Accusative Case 14-22 
adverbial 22 
cognate 17 
extent 18 
object 15 
two accusatives with one verb 19, 
20 
predicate accusative 21 
subject of infinitive 9, 16 
Active voice 79 
Adjectives 45, 46 
used as nouns 47, 48 
Adjectival clauses 250-254 
Adverbial clauses 197-249 
Antecedent 60 
assimilation of 67 
attraction of 66 
omission of 62, 65 
Aorist tense 91-95 
dramatic 95 
epistolary 95 
gnomic 95 
inceptive 93 
resultative 94 
distinction between aorist and im- 
perfect 101, 102 
distinction between aorist and 
perfect 101, 103 
used where English requires perfect 
104-106 
used where English requires plu- 
perfect 98-100 
aorist subjunctive in prohibitions 
126, 129, 130 
imperative 125 
participle 262-264 
Apodosis 235 


Article, definite 68-76 
forming nouns of adjectives, phrases 
ete. 71-73 
attributive position 75 
predicative position 76 
with infinitive 172 
as a personal pronoun 54 
Assimilation of relative pronoun 63- 
66 
Attempted action, present of 86 
imperfect of 90 


Cases, meanings of 12 
Causal clauses 225-229 
Clause, definition of 115 
Clauses, subordinate classification of 
118 
Comparative clauses 249 
Complement 11 
Concessive clauses 246-248 
Conditional clauses 235-245 a 
future conditions 240-243 
general conditions 244 
present and past conditions 238, 
239 
participle 245 
Consecutive clauses 139, 176, 185, 
230-232, 234 


Dative case 36-44 
of cause 42 
indirect object 37 
of instrument 42 
of interest 38 
of manner 42 
of possession 39 
of resemblance or union 43 
of sphere 41 


172 


Dative of place or time 40 
after verbs 44 
Deliberative subjunctive 121 
Dependent commands 159 
Dependent questions 160 
Dependent statements 145-157 
Direct quotations introduced by éru 
158 


Epexegetic or Explanatory clauses 
170, 178, 195, 196 


Final clauses 198-204 
introduced by wa etc. 184, 198 
with infinitive 138, 175, 201, 202 
with participle 203 
final relative clauses 204 
Final particles, clauses introduced 
by 180-196 
commands 183 
consecutive clauses 185 
explanatory clauses 195, 196 
final clauses 184 
noun clauses 
as subject 186, 187 
as object 188-193 
in apposition 194 
Future tense 107 
in final clauses 199, 204 
in conditional clauses 242 
participle 265 
infinitive 112 
periphrastic form 114 


General suppositions 244 
Genitive case 23-31 

genitive absolute 35 

in comparisons 33 

of definition 31 

objective 28 

partitive 26 

of possession 24 

of price 30 

of source or material 25 

subjective 27 

of time 29 

after verbs 34 

after adjectives 32 
Gnomic aorist 95 
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Historic present 88 
Hortatory subjunctive 119 


Imperative mood 124, 125 
force of tenses of 125 
Imperfect tense 89-90 
distinction in meaning between 
aorist and imperfect 101, 102 
imperfect of attempted action 90 
periphrastic form of 114 
Indicative mood 78 
Infinitive mood 133-179 
imperative infinitive 137 
in consecutive clauses 139 
in final clauses 138 
in noun clauses 
as subject 142 
as object 144-168 
in apposition 169 
in temporal clauses 140 
with the article 172 
with rod 174-179 
substitutes for 134 
negatives with 267 
Instrumental case 36, 42 


Local clauses 220 
definite 221, 222 
indefinite 221, 223, 224 

Locative Case 36, 40 


Middle voice 81, 82 
Moods in general 78 


Negatives 267 
Nominative case 8 
used as vocative 13 


Object clauses 
after verbs of exhorting 159 
after verbs of fear and danger 166 
after verbs of striving 165 
in dependent statements 145-157 
Oblique cases 12 
Optative mood 1381 
in conditional clauses 243 
in dependent questions 161 
potential optative 132, 275 
in wishes 131 
Classical use in final clauses 184 
Classical use in dependent state- 
ments 154, 157 
Classical use after wply 217 
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Participles 255-266 a 
tenses of 259-2664 
in dependent statements 150 
negative with 267 
adjectival use 256 
adverbial use 256 
conditional 246 
causal 227 
concessive 248 
final 203 
temporal 218 
Passive voice 79 
Perfect tense 96, 97 
difference between perfect and 
aorist 101, 103 
periphrastic form 114 
Phrase, definition of 115 
Pluperfect tense 98-100 
Potential optative 275 
Predicative nouns and adjectives 11 
Prepositions 
governing genitive 4 
governing dative 5 
governing accusative 3 
governing genitive and accusative 6 
governing genitive, dative, and 
accusative 7 
in composition with Verbs, appen- 
dix to section 1, pp. 27, 32 
Present tense 85-88 
of attempted action 86 
historic 88 
periphrastic form of 114 
Prohibitions 126-130 
Pronouns 49-67 
demonstrative 57 
indefinite 59 
interrogative 58 
personal 50-53 
reflexive 55 
relative 60-67 
Protasis 235 


Questions 268 
Questions, dependent 160-162 


Relative clauses 
definite 251 
indefinite 252 


Relative expressing purpose 204 


pronoun 60-67 
case of 60 
assimilation of 63-66 


Sentences 115 
simple 115 
complex 115, 117 
compound 115, 116 
Subject and predicate 8 
Subjunctive mood 
generally 78 
deliberative 121, 122 
hortatory 119, 120 
in prohibitions 126, 129, 130 
in consecutive clauses after iva 185 
in final clauses 184, 198 
in noun clauses after tva etc. 186- 
196 : 
in conditional clauses 241, 244 
in indefinite relative clauses 252 
in indefinite temporal clauses 208, 
209 
in indefinite local clauses 224 
after éws 213, 214 
negative with 267 
Subordinate clauses classified 118 
in dependent statements 156, 157 


Temporal clauses 205-219 
definite 206, 207 
indefinite 206, 208, 209 
introduced by éws 211-215 
introduced by mply 216, 217 
expressed by a participle 218 
expressed by infinitive with article 
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Tenses in general 83; 84 
in indicative mood 83-107 
in dependent moods 108-113 
in reported speech 113, 151-157 
in the imperative 125 
in the participle 259-2664 


Vocative case 13 
Voice 79-82 
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ay, general use of 272-277 
avtés 51, 6 a’rés 53 
ddpes, Apere followed by Hortatory 
Subjunctive 120 
dxpe etc. 215 
Botr\erGe followed by Deliberative 
Subjunctive 122 
6ué with articular Infinitive 228 
édv used for dy in Indefinite Relative 
clauses 252 
éay kal concessive 246 
el in Conditional sentences 236 
el Interrogative 268 
el kal concessive 246 
els with articular Infinitive 202 
éxelvos 52 
év with articular Infinitive 219 
émel, émevdn causal 225 
ép @ causal 225 
éws 211 
% in comparisons 249 
bérets, 0éXere followed by Deliberative 
Subjunctive 122 
wa, special chapter on 180-196 
wa in commands 183 
in Consecutive clauses 185 
in Final clauses 184, 198 
in Noun clauses 
as subject 186 
as object 188-193 
in apposition 194 
in explanatory clauses 195, 196 
kal el, kal édv concessive 247 
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kalrep concessive 246 
wédrkw 114 
werd with articular Infinitive 219 
méxpe 215 
py uegative 267 
in questions 270 
in Final clauses 198 
in Object clauses 
after verbs of fear and danger 
192 
after verbs meaning to take 
heed 191 
émws in Final clauses 198 
in Object clauses after verbs of 
exhorting 188 
in Object clauses after verbs of 
striving 165 
é7t Meaning “because” 225 
introducing a dependent state- 
ment 146, 153 
redundant before a direct quota- 
tion or question 158 
o} negative 267 
in questions 269 
ov wn 123 
ovros 52 
mpiv 216 
mpo with articular Infinitive 219 
tov with Infinitive 174-178 
@s with a causal participle 229 
@s, @omep in comparisons 249 
@ore with Indicative 232 
with Infinitive 231 
introducing a principal clause 233 
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OU OU martes 105 
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QSO9 eaees ses 170 
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Dike t 48), res 265 
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ST MARK 
VOM Cece es 20 
Thy i bey AEarE ee 135 
ie lh Oe aaneaas 106 
R22 a eee fe 258 
RS Leen 110 
LE EP ae Reece 254 
1, 45 54 
Deh Mer ees 87 
Qe Lowe een 116 
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REDO 6 wane ress 210 
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Aree Oe Moser a: 173 
ADs eee 158 
ADO). steers 249 
7 ee meee oeee 139 
42385 «career: 143 
A BOn eG vit 
SLO) Been ee 103 
LS OB Viana ie a 183 
ROOM Eee 127 
DOOM era: 106 
Gon Oar nes 213 
G2 eee 158 
6: Sa meen cee 19 
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TO 25 hates. cs 177 
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UBY BB. Lacasanar 264 
Ae emote = Bain Se 6 40 
Las SOa rake antee 178 
LAS GAP ee ees 40 
1 a I nee 111 
V5 LOM esac 171, 196 
Lo Saas 93 
Lb 520 177 
Ba pets Mecwhsane 169 
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LAS eee eee 132, 275 
LPT meiotic 68 
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